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PREFACE 


Thb present volume deals vrith the most dednve period m 
the histoiy ci the Eng^irii novel, duit Rtchardson, Fiddiqg, 
Smollett, and Sterne. So their names stand in die order d tme, 
but not in diat of relative importance. For the can&ial adiidn»> 
ment of the period was the establishment what I have called 
at a venture, intellectual realism, which is symmjnaous widi 
the novek of Fielding. What intdlectual realism is I have oh 
deavoured to make dear in the following pages. It » die 
mediod that has prevailed in En^ish Hcdon down to to>da]r, or 
at any rate yesterday. 

This is not the moment to lode too hir ahead and anddpate 
a sequd which I may read differendy when 1 reach it by die 
hi^road. But a ‘bo^ which came into my hands rince die 
contents of diis vdume were nearly all written prompts iome 
remarks diat must stand that ride. The book in ipiestbn k 
Memgtt {prtnuhrt sirie), by Ramon de Fernandez (1926), in 
which one chapter in eqwdal, **Le Message de Meredidi,” 
seems to me to have a peculiar bearing on Fidding, who n not 
even mentioned. 

French criticism, vrith its firm grsqi of the ^Uosc^hkal istiies 
underlying the history of literature in its rdations to hmaan 
history and die history of ideas, a paying an intdligent attention 
to the work of Meredidi which coiitrasts curioialy with die 
mnappredadon and di^aragement of him our own ytsmifft 
critics. This M. Runon de Fernandez, dioi^ qitite brie^ 
seems to me the mott peimtcating stmty of our greatw modem 
novdist diat I have come across. It follows me <m **l#*Airt 
de Cmm^** still diorm-, but equa% penetndh^ Thus ^ 
two Eng^ ttovdists vriio are n^ontiUo— If we oiiut Jamisi 
as an Anmrican and Mr O, H. Ikwrenee m nofydt sssiissiWe 
— fiir the most prafijtBid changes m dw tedBugfiBe ei fictioh 
are aitggestivd|y bnakeid 

$ 
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M. FemandcB* main contention is tint Meredidi invented^- 
or at least used for the first time avee ^r^/bid!fair--«ne«ir method 
of psydiological investigatum and of literafy ejqpression, the 
rnedu^ of drsmadc analyris. reamdling two tendencies which 
fomandciam had o{^>oeed to each other. 

Gr&tt h la parfiute harmome ^ui rigne chez Meredith entre 
I’intuitKMi et I’atudyse, entre I’intuition <|ui voit I’individu sendr et 
agir, et I’aiudyse qui expltque et ddfinit ses sentiments et se| acdons« 
les personnages de ses nMnans'in&nent une double viejune vie 
rdwe et une vie possible, celle-ci 6tant suggdrie par le jhgement 
^ui acc^pagne I’expression de celle-Ul. ... 11s nous klvblent 
inconsciemment ce ^u’ils pourraient ou devraient fttre sousu’influ- 
ence d’une autre discipline intellectuelle et morale, sans'yamais 
nous enlever la certitude qu’ils ne peuvent 6tre actuell^ent 
autrement qu’ils ne sont. (P. 126.) 

£^nc, p^chologie prospective, mais psjrchologie normative 
aussi. Le jugement de fait se double d’un jugement de valeur, 
explidte ou non, qui suit (au lieu de prdcdder, comme dans le 
ronun k th^) I'intuidon dramadque d’une personnalitd. . . . 
L’iddal meredithien n’est pas introduit dans la vie coiiune un 
corps 6tiwger : il se oonfimdrait avec Paction elle-m6me si qelle- 
ci devorait absdument tranmrente h Pintelligence de celm qui 
agit (P.127.) 

Meredith, au contrare [de Dosto!evsk3r], nous convainc bientdt 
que Pexercice de Pintelligence est indi^ensable, non seulement 
l^r la pleine oompr£hensron, mais encore pour la parfaite realisa- 
tion de vie, que Pon vit plus intensement et mieux k propordon 
qu*on est {dus ludde. D’autre part il demontre par son oeuvre 

S ue toute amiuissance valable de la vie est le r6sidtat d’une rd- 
emonsur Phomme dans le moment oh il a^t, oh ilsubit P^preuve 
de Pei^drienoe. (P. ai8.) 

Hence to know the individual we mutt not merely contemplate 
him, we must make him live, and to make him live it is necessary 
to know him, to think him, for thought does not festen up<m 
lifis merely to sadtfy the refined oiriod^ of an //iite, ** eUe par- 
tidpe amm* agent nAessaire d sa criatim.*^ And since thou^t 
must make use of the fiwts of life, and have due regard to their 
oorrdrttions, knowledge of mankind and die dramatic eiqrresrion 
of the individual are combined in one sune act of creatimi, at 
once intuidve and latitmal. Meredith’s aim is to harmomze die 
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act c£ crea^on and liie act judgment, and, u|> to a point, to 
identify tton, without oonfeim^ng dieir djtdnct chatacteritdca. 

Now a great deal of this mi^t idso be said of Fiddin^ Had 
M. Fernandes been as wdl versed in the eaiiier history' of 
En^ish ficdtm as he is in the work of Meredith and Conrad, 
he would probably acknowledge that the mediod of Meredith is 
essentially a further devdopment of Fidding's intellectual realisnw 
and diat, aocordingjy, it was not quite so revdutionary as he has 
made out. In the passages which I have quoted from Tvm jmut 
the reader will perhaps recognize a less advanced but rascally 
similar technique at work. True, Fidding*s characters are not 
so ccmsdous of themsdves as Meredith’s ; diey are not sdf* 
atudysts, nor possessed by that apprehension of an ideal sdf 
and an ideal life udiich is so peculiarly Meredithian. It is the 
audior who judges them at the moment of action, inviting us to 
concur with his judgment. Meredidi, writing his noveb when 
the Darwinian revelations of man’s history were suggesting far- 
reaching views of man’s progress, embodied an evolutionary 
philosophy of his aim in the human drama set forth in his novds. 
It was essentially a practical philosophy, envisaging an attainable 
goal for human effort, in the perfecting and ctenplete affirmatimi 
of man’s true sdf. His philosophy was an advance upon 
Fidding’s, and his technique adapted itself thereto. 

But Fidding had already shown how to combine the act of 
creation and the act of judgment } he too had practised a method 
of dnunatic analjrsis. His interpretation, his running ccnnmentary, 
is given simultaneously, with and in the drama, as will clearly 
appear in the passages quoted later, , where ^e sequence of 
motives and actions is anal}rsed and evaluated on the instant of 
occurrence. F idding moreover continually, by precept and by the 
doquent results of the dramas of life enacted in his novds, 
inculcated and illustrated a doctrine like Meredidi’s— dK im- 
perative need for intelligent^, both for foe foil comprdiension 
of life and for its perfect realization. 

. In foe chapters on Biduutkon, I have pdnted out^foe irduence 
of that novelitt also upon Metedifo. The latter seems to coialmte 
foe intuitive method of Richardsmi with tlw interpret a tive and 
critical method of foe intdlectud realist. M. Fernandez does 
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not mention Richardson ; but the Meredttfaian fwocedurc^ sshidi 
is based on a sense of the miii wwmtt of the inditddual, whose 
character and actions are seized by a dramatic mtuitkm, 19 
to a point, identical with Richardson’s. Meredith goes on to 
apply die reflective intdligence, thus achiewng that creative 
teduiique which is at once intuitive and rational. M. Fernandez* 
study seems to confirm my own views on the prdbund and con* 
tinuous effect of Fielding’s work upon the course of £ng^ 
fiction since his day, and also'bn the fiict of a return, |ate in die 
nineteendi century, especially by Meredith, to what waS profound 
and valuable in the method of Richardson. \ 

My thanks are due again to Dr F. S. Boas^fbr his 
kindness in reading the proof-sheets. \ 

£. A. B. 
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FROM RICHARDSON 
TO STERNE 




CHAPTER I 


RICHARDSON'S PAMEU 

Im die history of English fiction there is no dean break, no Tie^rntt 
definite endii^ and new beginning, between tile age of ramance 
and the age of realism { the transition was gradual and 
imperceptible. It was difierent in France, where the diange^ 
froai romance to novel was brought about m the aooompammait 
of protest, ridicule, and revolt. There yawns a gulf fully aswide 
between Jrttina and T«ir Jms as b^een tiie Gr/md Cjna 
9 xA Manm Ltscaut. But English writers made the trannt quietly 
and almost without perceiving it, the French with their usud 
revolutionary trumpeting. Thus it is wise to keqi tiie ^e fimily 
fixed on Eng^ writers in studying tiie course of Engluh fiction, 
and not miss the track by sweeping too wide an horizon. The 
effects of international influence are eaaly exaggerated. French 
worb were read in this country, were even trantiated mto 
English, tiut eso^ the attention of those who m^t have 
learned fiom them a good deal which had to be learned 
experiment This is vtiut happened to tiie ami-iomances, tito 
best of which were read with profit later on by Fiddh^ and his 
fidlowers, but not until the objects fA tjie attire had been kx^ 
defiinct In France, tiie sard^c voHon of life presented by 
Furetibre and Scarron as an antidote to tiie absui^ei of ^ 
hig^ romantic schod had been a diitf agenqr in tiie rise of a 
new sdiod who endeavoured to see and show tiiii^ at they are. 

After the romancers had idealized and the anti-romaacm had 

d^redated human nature, it was tiie turn of a Bob«, biitd%ni^ 

and ^uirii^ age to undertake an uitiNated if syn^Mbetic 
aiquraisd. Sord, Furetibre, and Scarron, aooofda^y, were tno> 
oeeded by Marivaux and PrbyoM. But Z«M^, tmtfdtt, and 
tile Aivmhera tf Cstwcf Gardtit, if thqr itosM wiudi Dnf 
tiw wind was bbwk^ ,did not put an e^ to oiitwmn Btodes 
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or initute a new way of writii^. On die oontraiy, die job of 
exdnguidiing the last onberi of romanddsni and hercMC extrava- 
gance had to be done a long while later by Fieldiitg, Cuey, and 
Mrs Lennox, when other circumstances had prqnred die way 
for the realistic novel of manners.* 

^ serits Tlius die English novel came into being througji a series of 
tfmiual dow and gradual changes, in response to changes of interest and 
^ taste. Those changes cap J>e traced even more cl wly in the 

work of the students of chaiaaeiy and the periodicu essayists.* 
It is impossible to put a finger on the point where me romance 
ceases to be romance, or to lay one’s hand on a book and say, 
this is a novel, the first English example of its kind. In applying 
the term even to RoUnsm Crusoe or Mali Flanders, quall^cations 
are necessary j it has to be admitted that ndther corresponds 
exacdy to what we now mean by a noveL Mrs Behn seized upon 
die name for stories animated with the high-fiown romanddsm 
of heroic drama, thougji she justified the term to some extent by 
her reductions of scale, by the playwri^t’s concentration of 
interest, and an effort to attain actuality both in exterpals and 
in the mental anatomy of her characters. Mrs Manley, Mrs 
Haywood, and the other women who guned a precarious liveli- 
hood by writing fiction with but the vaguest understanding of 
udiat they were at, dealt with themes less and less pretentious as 
they gained experience, came lower and lower in the social scale 
in their choice of characters, made gallant if dumsy attempts 
to depict the world diey lived in, and even succeeded in some 
measure in telling a story througji die experiences and emotions 
of the prindpal actor. Subjective fiction — that is to say, die 
modem novd>-was well in sight Indeed, we can describe didr 
books only as bad novds j whatever the depreciatory adjective, 
they were at any rate novds of a sort 
Toe df- And for these products of a nucent industry diere was a 
mmi jw gromng body of consumers. Novds were becoming the regular 
li^t go^ in the literaiy mart Those that hit the public taste 

^ PSelding’t 7 *mr T%umh th§ Greta (1730) and Cement Garden (1731)1 

and Carey*! Ckrenankatontkehgee (1734)9 were aimed at bombast and affectation 
oil the stage. The FemaU &in9te (1750) of Mrs Lennon satiriaed tbe foolish 
readers of romances that had no relation to life, 
s See Voinme II. 9 chapter nie. 
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tdd in repeated edidona, frah aiqp^ei were eagody awi^sd. nwOtr 

Talent could obtain a living, geniua nig^ wm utnwitai fiune mw 

by entering (be new prdession and turnup die cmft into 

art. At die be^nning of the og^teendi century die theatre ***/i*irj rf?ii| 

the most lucrative avenue for literary enterprise { long before the 

end it was the successful novdist who roqied die birger gains. 

This was owing in part to the badness of most omtemporary 
plays, but still more to the great multiidication of readers, whidi 
also had something to do with the continuous decline of the 
drama. There were for more readers than in any predous age, 
and the majority belcmged to classes that had hifoerto been left 
in the wilderness. The middle classes were better off, better 
educated, more leisured. They now formed the bulk of those 
who read for enj(^ent Reading was so much more ptqnilar 
than theatre*going that many preferred to read even plays. It 
was of course on the fomiliar pattern of the printed play ^t 
Bunyan and Defoe had set out their dialogue in dramatic fi^ion. 
Ric^rdson, who has several allusions to the private reading of 
plays, kept up the practice, so arranging many of the dialogues 
quoted by his correqiondents, and prefodng Clarissa and Sir 
Charles botulism wifo lists of tile dra ma tis personae. 

The inextinguitiiable desire of mankind to see itself in some DeeSm^ 
sort of glass had been satisfied till now by the^heatre. But art ^ram 
provides many kinds of mirrors, and for a generation growing in 
self-consciousness there was an evident superiority in the fuller 
and more heart-searching portrayal of life possible in tiie navd 
than in the concentration and hurry of an evening’s play. The 
theatre made futile attempts to adapt itsdf to the times. Audiences 
had lost interest in the machine-made cmnedies, empty forces, 
and ranting melodraaA of playwrights who copied set patttnis 
inst^ of looking for subjects m tiie svorld around them. ** In 
bamshing humour fiom the stage," as Fidding said, “ which was 
tantamount to banishing human nature, the dt amatiw maife the 
stage as dull as tiie dtBwing-roQm."A fow writess whose attention 
was not fixed <m tiie box-ofl^ made serious attempts to brt*»g 
tile theatre once more mtotoudi with lifo. S^siithThtCmseim 
lavers (1733), Gay until TAs Opera (lyftS), Lab whh 

his tearful ballad^dodrama of the City appuentice, 
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BetuuuU (1731). ai^ aratb The Fatal Oaiesity (l737)» awl 
FidcSi^ in a nqptd succession dl faeces in which he s^j^ the 
acawbk and grunyances of the daf, sometunes under the respect' 
aUe doak of an adaptation fnan MoUhre, sometimes in a fiuhion 
more direct, and caricatured the duun heroics and sentunentality 
of this effete drama : all these tried hard, in divers ways, to 
sup^y what was soon to be supplied better and more abundandy 
by die novd of manners. Fielding’s efforts were diecked, before 
he had dme to put forth his foil powers in the drama, the 
Idcensing Act of 1737. This was undesignedly a bl(^ for the 
novel } but even without it, such was the apptd of the printed 
page, the theatre would probably not have put down is upstart 
rival. \ 

Hto) But, thou^ readen were now fomiliarized with novels as a 
lUcjardm of amusement always ready to hand, the two Vrriters 
who were to lift fiction to a hi^r levd and find it a place side 
^7 poetry and the drama were not simply successors 

ate nml- who deliberatdy adopted an existing form and developed and ini' 
mitag proved it. Fielding and Richardson, in fiu:t, became novelists in 
as iinoqiected and accidental a fashion as any writers in history. 
Richanl^ was a fiourishing printer with a fiicile pen whe, like 
others before him, discovered that story-tdlmg was the aptest 
method of teaching morals and decorum. Fielding was a play* 
wright and theatrical manager out of work, wdio turned to the 
law ft>r his living and to writing fiction as an outlet fat the 
humour and satire and sodal criticism which the doting of his 
theatre had r^ressed. If Richardson had not been commissioned 
to write a manual of practical advice for the conduct of lifo, and 
had not been proo^ited by the recdlectimi of a suggestive inddent 
to tdl a Story instead of merdy strinpng togetiier maxims and 
anecdotes, he would never have written Pamela or Clarissa or 
Sir Charles Grats^sm. ' If Pamela had never bear written or 
Fidding had been kept fully employed in providing his Litde 
Theatre with plays, perhaps there would have been no Jose^ 
Jssirtwst to be firllou^ by Tsm Jmesmi Ame&a udien he found 
where hts getuus lay. 

LSte Deft>e before him and -George Eliot later, Ssunud 
Rkhaidson (1689'! 761) oommenoed novdist in late middle agei. 
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There ate documetitt enou^ en his to fumiih niatene! hr Sm^ 
a vdbmmcm mi most uneventful memoir. The paucity 
incident rendea Somt’s brief ricetdi on adequate acoount of 
main &cts» which have been fidthfiiUy repeated by every kter cbarutur 
biographer.^ He wa bom somewhere in DerbyshirOy* die son of 
a joiner^ and his serious and thoughtful diqiosition would have 
beqpoken him for the Giurchi had his parents been able to ^ve 
him a suitable education. In de&ult of this, Samuel, after but 
a* moderate schooling, wa apprenticed to the printing trade, 
worked diligendy for an exacting master, and reaped his reward 
by marrying his masters daughter and succeeding to the business. 

He was never afbud of drudgery, and by dint of lumesty and 
hard work his became one of the most prosperous concerns in 
the City ; he was elected Master of the Stationers* Company, 
and was employed to print the Journals of the House of Commons. 

He had a country house — at Hammeismith and later at Panon*s 
Green — os well as a dwelling on his commodious business premises 
in Salisbury Court. He was married twice, the second time to 
the daughter of a bookseller in Bath, and had twelve dhildren, 
of whom only fdUr daughters oudived infiincy and childhood* 
Though energetic, he lived a sedentary life, and had poor 
health in his latter years. His holiday at Tunbridge Wdls in 
1748 — at the time when Clarissa was coming out in instalments 
— ^is fiunous through Loggan*8 sketch of the crowd of noteble 
people, including Richardson, who were then at the spa, and 
through Thackeray*s account of die incident, under a different 
date, in The Firpmans. By this time Rkhardson was himself 
a personage. Everybody of taste and feeling bad read Pamdr, 
everybody was at that very moment tabling with apprdiowioii 
for die fate of Clarissa, In the years of his literary success^ he 
was the centre of an admiring cirde of intellectual friends, itu^y 
women, and the conversations and the letters they exchanged, 
whichhavebeen fordie most part preserved and a large prc^r«* 
don of them printed, are as vduminous as those in hk novtte 
With Riduudson, sud his friend and confidant Aaron Hill, 

^ vabosity became a virtue.” It was dte secret of hk mediod, 

^ Xlwsv Mmiiuia NimOtSf mid dhmuSkii (iBti). 

* Ob the RichsidtoB Suttlly m NtStt mid OmTAv, 
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of jik'undting eiqndatim on die litde diii^ of life, wfakfa, he 
conn^bfed, are mine of than unimportant and sum up to an 
mHM/itt which die smallest counts. Every act, every fed- 

^ ing, every gesture should be deliberately scrudnized, if man, and 
eqiecially woman, is to lead an upright, d^nified, and happy 
existence. Richardson establidied the novel of senubility. Feel- 
ings of die utmost refinement and perceptivity must be cultivated 
by diose who aim at a worthy life. His criterion of character 
was intensity and quality of feding. His heroines — we can hardly 
qieak of his heroes* — seem^to' do litde but study and| raster 
thdr emotions to the minutest beat : his vicious characters are 
persons vriiose fedings have been blunted or allowed to draenerate 
into passion, that lamentable infirmity. Fine fedings arAthe in- 
dispensable basis of fine manners, and with Richardson sinners 
and morals were all but synonymous.* Through this miensive 
study of sensibility he was actually to create or prepare the way 
for something greater than the novd of sensibility. In an age 
when the individual was regarded by philosophers and statesmen 
merdy as one of the many units comprised in the body politic, 
his particular value depending upon his place in the social scheme, 
the lot assigned him by Providence, Richardson had glimp^ of 
a loftier ideal of personality j and with that ideal before him 
he concaved actions and situations in which individuals were 
diown asserting their private, intrinsic worth, in opposition to 
t]rtatmy, disaster, obloquy. He ^ve our literature the first 
example of that novd of personality, that history of the struggle 
for sdf-realization, which was to wait a century, for the recogni- 
tion o[ a more enlightened scale of values, before otiier novelists 
could take it up and devdop it. But of this, ^diich was the real 
greatness of his achievement, Richardson was unaware, or aware 
very obscurdy ; nor did his contemporaries see what he was 
doing. To them and to himsdf he was amply tiie novdist of 

^ Austin Dob8(<n speaks of *'the pleasant gibe that Sir Charles Orandison 
is one of the author^s chief feminine characters {Richardtw^ English Men of 
Lettersi 190a). 

s As Grandmamma Shirley expresses it, in Richardson’s third novel, My 
dear loves ” fto the yonnger ladies], let a good mans iet life, let manners 
be the principal motive of your cnoice>..in goodness will yon have every 
eanction, and your fathers, mothers, relations, mends, every joy ” (/Tsri/, xlL, 
pp, aoo*sos}. 



RICHAEDSON^ 

•* ** wluft »nd interest of hiinnn 
as eachibited in his three novds, dwt riveted attemion. No cate 
observed dnt diis was necessarily bound up widi a new satse 
of the value and inexhauttiUe interest of the individual man et 
woman. 

Absorption in the tiniest details of behaviour and deportmoit HU 
seems to have been omgenitsd in Ridiardson. From his eatl^ iiUtnst h 
years he showed a propensity to interest himself in other people’s 
behaviour j and, not content only to shun the pit&lls himself 
into which he saw them stumbling, he was generous with his 
servim su a moral eaqpert. They nicknamed him “ Serious and 
Gravity *’ at school ; and according to his own account, aldiou^ 
he did not care for games, he was popular with his schoolfellows 
for his talent at tdling them stories, all etf Aem fitted with a 
useful lesson. It is strange that there is only one instaitce re- 
corded of his getting into trouble Atough his readiness to ofifcr 
^vice to tte erring ; Ais is Ae wdl-known inddent of the 
letter written brfore he was deven years of age to a widow dd 
enough to be his grandmoAer, expostulating wiA her for her 
uncharitable conduct, and exhorting her in Ae style of a person 
of years and experience to amend her ways. 

From childhood to old age, Richardson was inordinatdy given 
to l^er-writing, to what he fondly termed “ epistdary corre- 
qmndence ” j it was an outlet even more congeni'd »lw« ]|ig 
^er recreation, intimate talk, for his constitutional verbosity. 

Not long ^er his unfortunate ejqierience wiA Ae sridow, he 
^ conmissioned by various young womoi, almost exactiy as 
Thomas Hardy confesses to have been employed, to compose 
or correct or embdliA Adr love-letters. He was always more 
intimate wiA women than wiA men, and it ssas in such ways as 
Aese th« he ^ired his wide empirical knowledge of Ae fomaie 
cart. c abo tells how he kept up a low cotrapondcnoe. 
duri^ his pmtice days in Ae printing establishmeot, wiA a 
gmtleman who sns a “master of the epistdary stsde.” 'ITieir 
subjects wre various, including things observed in foreign twvel .i 

as he hints, din must have been an invahiaUe pait of 
Wchaidson’s education. «ivw^ part ot 
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of Imsinefls when* as he ^ts it* he ^ slipped into die prolesnoti 
of novelist. From time to time small literary tai^cg had been 
entrusted to his hands* pre^es and dedications and the like* in 
which he had acquitted himself with credit. He was an accom- 
fdtdied indexer — witness the exhaustive analytical index which he 
appended to his edition of The Negetiatims ef Sir Thomas Roe m 
his Embassy to the Ottoman Porte (i 746). The cross-references 
afterwards carefully inserted in his long epistolary novels, and 
the Collection of Moral and Instriictive hctitiments . . . Digested 
under Proper Headsy which he eventually made from spl three* 
are further evidences of the methodical and meticulous ^ndency 
Rebardson of his mind. In 1739 two of his particular friends* Mr Charles 
to Rivington and Mr John Osborn, London booksellers* pressed 
volume of peculiar talents to account by putting tojeether 

**Famihar^ anall volume of Familiar Letters y which were to be aronce 
Letters^* models of this style of writing and illustrations of “ how to think 
and act justly and prudently* in the common Concerns of Human 
Life.** It was in carrying out this delicate task that Richardson 
hit upon the germ of Pamela. He was writing two or three 
letters ** to instruct handsome girls* who were obliged to go out 
to service* as we phrase it* how to avoid the snares that might be 
laid against their virtue*** when he recalled a seasonable story 
that had come to his ears long ago. In a letter to Aaron Hill* 
he replies to the question whether there was any groundwork of 
het for the story of Pamela.^ 

The actual Richardson says that* some twenty-five years since* a gentleman 
germ of whom he intimately knew — perhaps* as Scott suggests* his old- 
**Pamela** dme corre^ndent— whilst staying at a country inn* had been 
tedd the story how Mr B.* owner of the great house dose by* 
had married his wife* a lady of great beauty and the finest char- 
acter. As a young girl* dbe child of humble parents* who had 
brought her up in the best prindples of rectitude and piety* she 
had been engaged by the 8quire*8 mother to attend on her person. 
After that lady*8 death die young squire tried* ** by all manner 
of temptations* to seduce her. . . . ^e had recourse to as many 
iimooent stratagems to escape the snares laid for her virtue 1 

t Til* pasMg* Quoted bj CLure Thomion (pp. i<3-i55)f end Anttln 
DQbioa(;pp. *eom Mn Burbatild*t edition of tbo Ctm i fm id u i to y i. 69. 
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oaoe, however, in detpeir, lunri^ been neer drowi^. ... At 
bit, her noUe rautanoe, watdi&lnesi, end excdbnt 
nibbed him, and he dKxi^t fit to nudce her ins wife.” In her 
new station, “ die behaved hersdf with so much dignity, sweet- 
ness and humility, that she made herself bdbved of ever3dMdy, 
and even by his rdations, vdio at first despised her ; and now 
had the blesnngs bodi of rich and poor, and the love of her 
husband.” In diort, this was the story of Pamela, nhidi mdy 
required filling out with details by Richardscm'S intense, matter* 
of-bct imagination, to make the novel which he at once proceede d 
to write.^ 

The Familiar Letttrs were put aside fi>r die time being » The 
but Richardson eventually completed them, and the volume 
was published two months after Pamela, wih the tide, Letters 
written To and For Partiadar Friends, On the most Important 
Occasions, Directing net only the Rejsdsite Style astd Form to he 
Observed in IVriting Fansiliar Letters ; But How to Tkmk and 
Act Jststly and Prudently in the cononon Concerns of Humeas 
Life. Containing 1^3 Letters ; none of winch were ever before 
Published (1741). It is another of the Puritan conduct-books, 
combined widi practical instrucdons ft>r all sorts of likdy con- 
tingencies i and combines experience of the world, sound sense, 
and insight into the shortocnnin^ of human ability, widi the old 
prejudices against (day-going, musical and other entertainments, 
extravagant and inunodest fidiions in dress. There ue recxm- 
mendadons of servant, applications for a daughter’s huid in 
marrii^e, letters from creditors and excuses for non-paymoit of 
debts, letters of congratubdon and letters of coiukdence, warnings 
igainst the insidious arts of fortune-hunters, directions how to 
act in business matters, and, characterisdcally, discreet a^ke on 
die mommtous issues of courtship and matrimony. Touches 
cA humour are som^imes evidmt, and there are many 
of contemporary life and manners { pronming litde stories are 
b^un, and cut short all too soon.* Many of the letters <b not 

‘ tlw rtorjr of Aauado Ko. yji, lotb May tyis) by Haebay hn 

been m a poulUo ^gtoal. Bat tho idea of a traaaa laaiaBM a 

■an M waauQ and atatlon, wbo at length offm naurfaUK ana not one ifiat' 
leratad any aery daring dfoit of ImagSiation at dau period. 

• Hidio^ fceton’a >«te y JWW Lours (toe Volanwll. icalanriomiy 
aatldpatcdlUdttidanii. ' * ' ' . 
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fill a The book aj^peared anonyinoad)r till after the death 
of its author, who us^ to ^>eBk of it rather thameftcedly. 
Apparently it um the ** lowness ” of the style, adapted for die 
use of the comparatively unlettered, not of die subjects treated or 
the maxims recommended, that he felt to be beneath die di^ty 
the author of Pamela, for the book is an inquire-within for 
people in almost every rank and occupadon. 

** Pamela: Having set out to write a series of letters, Richardson kept 
» Firtue to this form in relating his story. Pamela is indeed “ a mighty 
letter-writer.” “ I have got such a knack of writing, 7 she says, 
” that when I am by myself, I cannot sit without a ^ in my 
tfittrj hand.” Her first letter is to inform her parents of thqdeath of 
her good mistress, and’ has a postcript telling them that^er new 
master had come in unexpectedly and found her writkg, had 
read the letter, and paid her a compliment on her pretty hand. 
She is all confusion, but thinks no harm. Her parents, however, 
write at once to put her on her guard. The young squire had 
given her money, which looks as though he had improper designs $ 
and di^ conjure her to watch over that jewel, her virtue, the 
loss of which “ no riches, nor ftvour, nor anything in this life,” 
can make up for. But it is not till the seventh letter that Pamela 
b^ins to show uneasiness at her master’s attentions. He soon 
declares himself. When Pamela resists, and he finds that blandish- 
ments, bribes, threats, and promises are of no avail, he tries to 
entitq) or coerce her. She is reduced to all sorts of shifts to keep 
in communication with her parents, on whose knowledge of what 
is going on she feels that her security depends. 

Drmafic It will be noticed that the letters are not only Richardson’s 
fiacdea »f diosen method of relating the story, but also a vital ftctor in it. 
air letters jjj jjj of his novels the writing and transmission, the copy- 
ing out and reading out of the correspondence to sympathetic 
r^tives and friends, are an important and often exciting part of 
the drama. We are continwdly tdd what a smirce of delict and 
edification it vras to everybody to read tiieir friends’ letters. 
Clarissa and Harriet Byron are as untiring as Pamela with tiiar 
pens. Evidently they all regard verboaty as a virtue. At 
lengtii Pamda is reduced to tiie 1^ struts, and her letters being 
stopped records what happens in a journal. It is tiimugji this 
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journal coming into her ma^’s hands that he is faniu|^ to m 
sense of his wickedness and of her es^eeding worth, and diangea 
his heart. Before that happens, he calb her a slut who minds her 
pen more dian her needle, for he is well aware foat Pamela is 
writing to her parents and that diey will be allied agdnst him. 
But Pamela outwits even the Argus eyes of the villainous Mrs 
Jewkes, an old bawd whom Mr B. sets over her as jailer when 
he has transferred her to his other house in Lincolnshire. Mrs 
Jewkes tells her: Though you are as innocent as a dove, ytX 
you are as cunning as a serpent.” 

Richardson is not above using the hackneyed device of two 
letters put in the wrong envelopes. Pamela receives the one 
intended for Mrs Jewkes ; and terrified by her master's threats-*— 
for he finds out that she has been appealing for help to the paridh 
clergyman and letting him fondle hopes of marrying her— she 
makes an attempt to escape, and being intercepted tries in a half- 
hearted way to drown herself. The ugly incidents that ensue 
show how far Richardson was at foult in reading the character 
of his own sex. That his Mr B. should try compulsion when he 
had met with suck steady resistance, and remain unmoved by 
Pamela's transparent goodness, is incredible, as well as incon- 
sistent with the character afterwards attributed to Mr B. But 
a crisis is not long delayed. Mrs Jewkes gets hold of Pamela's 
journal, and hands it over to her master. His eyes at last are 
opened, and he tells Pamela that he will defy the world and the 
world's censures ; if it be in the power of his whole life, he wiU 
make her amends for the hardships she has undergone. 

But Pamela has received a private intimation that he may try 
to impose upon her with a sham cereniony. Hence she replies : 
“ Your poor servant is far unworthy of this great honour | for 
what will it be but to create envy to herself, and discreet to 
you ? Therefore, sir, permit me to return to my poor parents, 
and that is all I have to ask,” At thb, Mr B. flies into a pmion, 
and bids her begone. Quite bewildered, Pamela sets out in her 
master's coach and attended by two of his men. And now she 
suddenly realizes that to quit her master's house b n<^ the object 
riiat her heart of hearts desires. ^ What could the matter 
with me, I wonder ?— I fdt somediing so strange, and my heart 
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vm so inqttdi ! — I wondo’ what uled me ?— But this was so 
uHutpuUd /»I bdieve that was all !— Yet I am veiy stru^ 
sdlL Sureljr, sui^y, I cannot be like die dd muimuruig Isiaelites 
to long after the onions and garlic of Egypt, when th^ had 
suffered there such heavy bondage ? ” Oae of the servants 
escorting her has been entrusted with a letter, to be handed to 
har next day when she is nearly home. But Pamela’s curiosity 
and anxiety prevail on him to pve her a si^t of it beforduuid. 
She writes, for she is still writing, althou^ she expects to bring 
what die has written in her p^et : “ Well, my dear ibther and 
tnodier, I have got the letter, on great promises of seqncy, and 
making no use of it.” So she opens it without breaking^e seal, 
copies out the contents, and returns it to the bearer. I^ext day. 
it is handed to her at the hour appointed, and she retires Vs if to 
read it Iimocent Pamela ! But Richardson thought that even a 
Sir Charles Grandison would condone eavesdropping and similar 
tricks, and, instead of protesting, be die first to take advantage ' 
of the report of a private conversation by a shorthand-writer 
posted in a cupboard.* 

Mr B .V In the sealed letter, Mr B. makes a clean breast of his feelings. 
The tables have been turned, and he is now in more danger from 
her than she from him. He has let her go, but only because he 
could not trust his own weakness. And now Pam^ finds that 
she can no longer trust hers. She admits to herself that her heart 
has been long ** too partial in his fovour ” { “ she has an 
escape to be more a prisoner.” When a further letter arrives, 
acquainting her that he finds it vain to struggle against his affec- 
tion, and humbly inqiloring her to oxne back, Pamela is tom 
between triumph and doubt Can he mean that he will honesdy 
marry her ? For it must be confessed that Mr B. even now has 
not made her a hard and fiist offer. Or is there ttill the risk 
of a bogus wedding ? In Pamela’s candid selfncommunings, 
Richardson shows himself an accurate reader of a dnuh ring and 
hesitating but hopelessly enamoured heart 

Oh my exuldng heart ! How it dirobs in nur bosom, as if it 
srould rq^oadi me for so latdy upbraiding it for giving way to 

» He ezpiTMMi lUmielf niiublp, how«?er, oo Father MaMMattFc eevei- 
areppiot interrlew with ClementiBa (iFwib, xi. spj). 
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tbeloveofiodeBragendeiian 1 Bat take cm dtou JMrt not «oo 
credakwa neither, oh find bdiever I Tiwtgp that we tMh are 
apt to gun too ready credence widi tu.^ 

She returns, and finds the love-udcgentkman ill in bed. He,t<x^ 
is a victim senubfii^. Her fiuluie to reqiond to the magnan* 
unity of his selfisaoifice, when he ovms hunaelf vanquitiied yet 
leaves die toms of o^tulation still undefined, has wtamded Um 
to the soul. 

But the game is now in Pamda’s hands, so long, that is, as dhe Pamti^s 
does not thiow away the advantages which her long re«8tance. A*^ 
has g^ven her. She has taken a certam risk in coming back, but 
the odds are in her fitvour. And it is not long before Mr B. 
announces that they are to be made man and wife in his private 
duqpel. On the eve of the wedding, some of the squire’s more 
intimate friends are invited to make her acquaintance, when who 
should arrive but Pamda’s fiither, who is still in fear that dw 
has ceased to be an honest woman, ^e sends a full account of 
the incident to her mother. 

He put <m a deanahirt and neckdoth (which he broi^t m his 
pocket) at an alehouse there, and got diaved ( and so, after he 
; had eaten some bread and cheese, and diank a can of ale, he set 
out for my nuster’s hwise, with a heavy heart, dreading for me, 
and in much fear of bdng brow-beaten. He had, it teems, talced, 
at the alehouse, what fiunily the ’squire had down here, in hopes 
to hear something of me : And they said, A housdceeper, two 
maids, and, at present, two coachmen, two grooms, a fixMman, 
andahdper. Was that all i he said. Th^tddhim,tiierewasa 
young creature there, bdike who was, or was to bt, hh mistres*, 
or somewhat of that nature ; but had been his wife’s waiting- 
maid. This, he sud, grieved his heart, and amfirmed his fiaui.* 

I Goodman Andrews is a sturdy peasant drawn to tiie lifi& ^ 

I appiehentions are gradually removed. He is greeted with 0001- 
I fdiments on his matchless daughter, and fi>rced rductmtily to nt 
I down witit the quality whilst Pamda is sent fisr. TW meeo- 
\ ing of fiuher and dau^ter is a touching scene, in ^ate. of the , 
j floods of tears, the restoratives, and die enoess of gratitude 
ji evfcijdiody’s oondesoetiuon iq treating Pamda abaost as eae 

• I ISMi, cd. LmUc Stqdiea, I. SI4. a gu., |., 
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of tfaemsdves. But her account of the wedding tounds, to dw 
modem reader, afanoet like a buriesque of this odious servili^. 

Mr Peters gave me away ; and I said, after Mr Williams [die 
deigyman with whom Pamela cannot he acquitted of playing 
fiut and loose], as well as I could, as my dear master did with a 
much better grace, the words of betrothment $ and the ceimrmy 
the ring passing next, I received the dear ftvour at his wordiy 
hands wi£ a most grateful heart ; and he was pleased to say 
afterwards in the chariot, that when he had done sajring, thu 
ring I thee wed, etc., I iqa^ a courte^, and said, fThank you 
sir. Maybe I did; for I am sure it was a most grateful part of 
the service, and my heart was overwhelmed with hu goodness, 
and the teiider grace wherewith he performed it^ \ 

Richardson’s own view of the differences betweem what are 
lunqied together as misalliances is put unmistakably in ^e diqnite 
between Mr B. and his sister, Lady Davcrs, after the marriage. 


Said he. Does your pride let you see no difference in the case 
you put ? None at all, said she. Where can the difference be 
between a beggar’s son married by a lady, or a beggar’s daughter 
made a gentleman’s ivife ? 

Then I’ll tell you, replied he } the difference is, a man ennobles 
the woman he l^es, be she who she will ; and adopts.'her into 
his own rank, be it what it will ; but a woman, though ever so 
nobly bom, debases herself by a mean marriage, and descends 
from her own rank to his die stoops to.* 


The story Pamela’s troubles are not entirely over when she is safely 
continued married; there is still the implacable Lady Davers to be reckoned 
with. This truculent person, a sort of Lady Wishfort with the 
manners of a fishwife and a scolding tongue in place of wit, 
cones one day when the squire is away to find out from Pamela 
what is the truth of the rumours that have reached her ears. She 
is attended by a silly young spark. Lord Jackey, who is quickly 
put down by Pamela’s neat repartees. Lady Davers tries to 
nudce Pamela wait upon her at table. The quondam servant- 
maid is a match for the witless lordling, but she quiuls before 
the wonan of condition. ~ 


And indeed I b^an to be afraid $ for I have but a poor heart, 
after all. But Mrs Jewkes hearing hi^ words, came m again, 

* Wrrh, i. J94. * /Mt, it. 66. 
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^ woond «oaise, and Pray your hdjpahi^ don’t to 
dheora p o to younelil I am afraid dtia day’s busmets will maice 
matters wider than ever betwem your good laifydup and your 
^brother : For my master doats upon mamun. 

Woman, said me, do thou be silent ! Sure,^ 1 that wto bom in 
|this house, may have some privilege in it, without bang talked 
|to by the saucy servants in it 1 

1 beg pardiMi, nuuiam, rqilied Mrs Jewkes } and, turning to 
‘me, said. Madam, my master will take it very ill if you make hun 
wait for you thus. So I rose to go out $ but my lady said. If it 
was only for that reason, she slum’t go. — And went to tne door and 
shut it, and said to Mrs Jewkes, Woman, don’t oane ag^ till I 
call you ; and coming to me, took my hand, and said. Find your 
legs, miss, if you please. I stood up, and she taj^ied my chedc 1 
Oh ! says she, that scarlet glow shows what a rancorous little 
heart thou hast, if thou durst show it ! But come this way ; and 
so led me to her chair ; Stand there, said ^e, and answer me a 
' few questions while I dine, and I’ll dismiss thee, till 1 call thy 
impudent master to account \ and then I’ll have you &ce to fiuce, 
,and all this mystery of iniquity shall be unravelled j for between 
you, I will come to the bottom of it. 

f When she had sat dqwn, I moved to the window on the other 
^de of the parlour, looking into the private garden ; and her 
Woman said, Mrs Pamela, don’t make my lady angry. Stand by 
her ladyship, as she bids you. Said I, Pray, good now, let it suffice 
you to attend your ladyship’s commands, and don’t layyaurr upon 
me . — our pardon, sweet Mrs Pamela, sud she. Times are mu<^ 
altered with you. I’ll assure you 1 Said I, Her lad}r^ip has a very 
good plea to be free in the house that ^e was bom in } but you 
may as well confine your freedoms to the house in which you 
haa yaar breedmg. Why, how now, Mrs Pamela, said ^e j «nce 
I you provoke me to it. I’ll tell you a piece of my mind. Hush, 
.hu^, good woman, said I, alluding to my lady’s lai^uage to Mrs 
’ Jew^ces, my lady waits not your assistants ; — ^Besides, I can’t 
[scold ! 

I The wcanan was ready to flutter with vexatimi j and Lord 
I Jadcey laughed as if he would burst his sides : G— d d— m me, 
^Beck, said he, you’d better let her alone to my lady here ; for 
^^e’ll be too many for twenty such as you and 1 !— And then he 
. laughed again, and repeated, I can't scold, quofo>a ! but, by gad, 
■miss,. you can speak d—ki ^itefol words, 1 can tdl you that! 
Poor Beck,poor Beck !-— ’Fore gad, she’s quite dtunbfotoukred 1 > 

1 WteU, U. sS.30. 
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Tlw whole scene is vivadous comedy ; but h is dresome to 
read die recapituladon when Pamda reports to her hudand, 
who would have taken siunmaiy vengeance, but is persuaded by 
die si^adous Pamela to make terms widi his irate sistar. The 
instrument dut subdues diis fierce lady is Pamela’s journal; as 
in Richardson’s succeeding novels, nothing can widmand virtue 
combmed with epistolary genius. 

Pameltfs It is easy to cridcize Pamela as a woman. She is dwioudy 
€b»Mttr epitixne of the excellences dearest to die Puritan mind 
She stands there to ehfbrce a lesson, not, unfcatunatdy, the 
beauty of goodness, but udiat through Richardscm’s matter>of- 
dictness looks too much like the policy of being monest. She 
has her vanides and weaknesses, however, which save her fiom 
being too offensive a paragon: in truth, she is often a minx, who 
certainly does not fa^nate the reader of a different epoch as 
she did the ftiends of Mr B. and lovers of sensibility in 1740. 
But it can be said with more appropriateness of Pamela than 
the poet Young said of the more ambidous but less successful 
figure of Lovdace : ** ’Tis the likeness and not the morality of 
a character we care about Her self-portrait betrays an in- 
finity of those dny, almost impercepdble touches of nature, the 
quirks of temperament, the feminine foibles, that Richardson 
had been quiedy observing all his life, which slip unconsciously 
from her pen when the didacdc purpose has for the moment 
been forgotten. Pamela was the first creadon of that kind in 
our literature, and, however mudi we may cridcize and even 
dislike her, there is no challen^ng her perfect lifelikeness. She 
is painted on full-size canvas, not a feature slurred, not an eye- 
ladi omitted, with the solidity of an old master. The Fleet 
Street printer was himself Pamda, heart and soul, as he wrote 
her letters and plotted how to outwit her unscrupulous admirer.* 
Odrr The young wcxnan’s parents and fdlow-servants, though 
CAtnatn minor figures, are drawn with a firmness and sureness that belie 
Richards’s disclaimers of any indmate acqudntanoe with 

^ Cwrrnpmiiniet^ ed, Barbauld, ii. 4. 

* Though he got the genn of her story from hearsay, the character of 
Bamela was his own making, ife had very little actual acqualnunee, he 
said, with young women of that elass, and had to rely here on his own 
imaginatioa. (See a remarkable ktter to Thomas Edwards, syyt, cited by 
Mr Paul de Castro in his edition of ^ledrvw#, p# it.) 
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ipeopie of dsas. He is not so unerritig when he dbds 
Erith the gendefbOc. Mr B, the would-be seducer end Mr B. 
pie married lover are two differmit persom» and the diBerenoe 
m not acoounted for by his alleged refbrmatioti. Lady Davers 
Iderives Ax»n post-Restoraticm comdy rather than from personal 
Experience. In bringing such characters as Mrs Jewfces cm the Mrt 
imene, Richardson resorts to the old Englirii lampooning device 
of making the exterior proclaim the internal u^iness— Englirii 
jn the preference of depicting to de8cribing» though it has been 
used with most p<»nt and venom by Scots. The portnut of 
Mrs Jewkes is in a style that Smollett was soon to make a 
favourite and Sterne used with a finer skill : 


I Now I will give you a picture of this wretch ; She is a broad^ 
^squat, pursy, fet thing, quite ugly, if anything human can be so 
Icalled I about for^ years old. Sne has a huge hand, and an arm 

B as my waist, 1 believe. Her nose is fat and crcxdced, and 
vs grow down over her eyes; a dead spiteful, gr^, 
eye, to be sure she has. And her face is flat and broaci | 
> colour, looks like as if it had been pickled a mcmth in 
: I daresay 'she drinks ^he has a hoarse, man-like 
id is as thick as she is long i and yet lodks so deadly 
hat I am afraid she would dash me at her foot in an 
if I was to vex her. — So that with a heart more udy 
ttian tier fiice, she frightens me sadly s and I am uncbne to oe 
sure, if God does not protect me i for she is very, very wicked 
—indeed she is.^ 


Even Lady Davers is outraged by her brother's patronage of 
die hideous Mrs Jewkes •, and, when at last she resolves to make 
the best of a bad job and accept Pamela as a sister, she blames 
her for suffering the repulsive creature about her, after what has 
passed.* Readers will side widi Lady Davers rather than widi 
Richardson, for letting his herc^e be so poor-spirited as to make 
^friends with this ignoble tool of her perfidious master. 

Such was the novel that appeared widi the tide, Pamdar «r 
Vhrtui Rewarded. In a Series FamSar Letters fiw a ieased* 
fid Tleung DamseL ta her Parents. Now first fsMished m ertkr 


"s Wwrhi^ 1. IIS. Cf, Om «Ucg«d parton «iia»gtd hj Sir Hsif tm Bstkata 
to nar^ him to Mlit BjrroB, la Sir CMa GnmOm ia. ttdi. ' 

• iSoCr, II. soo. 
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U tuhivati tht Principles ef Firtue and Reliffm in the Missis ef 
the Tosith of h^h Sexes. A Narratkte tohich has its Fomdatim 
in Troth and Nateare ; and at the same time that it agreeaUy 
entertains, by a Variety of curious and affecting Incidents, is 
entirely divested of all those Images, wfddk, in too many Pieces 
calculated for Amusement only, tend to inflame the Minds they 
shosdd instvMCt (1740). Marivaux ha 4 published his Vie de 
Marianne a decade ago (173X-X741); an English translation 
was now coming out in instalments (1736-17^), and was as 
Question yet incomplete.^ Had iRichardson read it ? The resemblances 
if are evident and striking. In both novels, a heroine in humble 
Kc^rd- circumstances is pursued with the attentions W her social 
obRgaHons ^xiperiors, and rewarded for her virtuous resistance by a pros-* 
to perous marriage. In both, the intimacy and theWinute detail 
Marivaux of the reflective and emotional passages are remarkable and 
unprecedented. Marivaux makes his heroine recount her ex- 
periences years later to a confidential friend. Richardson adopts 
the analogous device of autobiographical letters. These are the 
main resemblances. Against 'the view that they tend to support 
must be set Richardson^s express statement that the tale was 
ba^ on fact, his ignorance of French, the absence of any 
evidence that he had read even the incomplete translation,' and, 
lastly, certain very profound differences in his attitude and in 
the character he gives his heroine. Marianne, it is true, finds 
herself in poor circumstances and at the mercy of a designing 
world. But she is no simple peasant. She convinces herself 
from the outset that she was the child of persons of quality ; 
and, whether or no that can be proved, she has a very lively 
sense of her own worth, and is determined not to let her beauty 
go to the first bidder. She is, indeed, a very subtle creature, 

X There were three parts available in English before the date of Pondfer, 
and of course Marivaux may have had some influence on the later Ctamsk. 
But it is much likdier the resemblances merely show that both Marivaux and 
Richardson were strongly aflbcted by the domestic tragedies and sentimental 
comedies which were in vogue. Thun were three English translations of 
Marutm* published when Richardson was writing Clariisa (see « Transla- 
tions of the Vie de Marianne,” by Helen Sard Hughes (Jlfed. xiv. 1919* 

1918, pp. 491.51s). No stress should be laid on the reference to Marivaux 10 
the prraue to volume Iv. of Claritta (1748), which has been shown to be by 
Waihurton, not by the author of the boM (tee « Rlchaidson, Warburton and 
French Fiction,” by R. 8. Ctane, Mai. JUmg. SUu., xvil., 19x1, pp. ly-aj}. 
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B it keen mniitbn which j^ee up in a Frendi'^voiain 
ire experience of life. Fittoela, on the other faend^ ii 
\j simple. Though she is in loveluKtb her master* and 
in the end to conquer him remaining unconquerable* 

>t a coquette. She is not innocent* but learns throu^ 

»its* admonitions and her own eiqperience to be very 
ke. But from first to last, in spite of die pleasure she 
lakes in the compliments paid her, and in spite of her delict in 
reckoning up her articles of apparel and her hopes of making 
it fine figure with her sieging and dancii^ she remains the 
(ttde peasant girl, the little prude, with the well-brought-up 
country girPs strict regard for what is befitting in every station. 

Both Marivaux and Richardson are minute in their analysis 
i^f every sensation $ both Marianne and Pamela continually stop 
p make reflections on the situation which, put together, would 
m out a small volume of maxims. * But, on the whole, one is 
nclined to believe that there was neither imitation nor rivalry 
mt merely a coincidence of theme and of reflective treatment 
|ue to the same social feelings ahd interests that were astir in 
^h countries. If Richardson came under French influence at 
^1, it is to be looked for rather in Clarissa and Sir Charles 
^andison, with their affinity to the sentimental romances of 
he Scud6ry type.^ If Marivaux influenced any En^ish writer 
onsiderably, it was Sterne rather than Richardson, the senti- 
lentalist rather than the moralist 

Pamsla was exactly the sort of book that Richardson^s grave Tmek in 
nd tender-hearted contemporaries were waiting for. Everylxxly Sfi 
sad it, without distinction of class, everybody in polite society 
^ prepared to talk about it Pope said it would ** do more 
Qod than many volumes of sermons.’* It was recommended 
pm the pulpit In less than six months it had gone into a 
mrth edition. Before a year was out a fraudulent sequd was 
jblished, entitled Pamela's Cmduct in Hig^ Life (x74x)«. A 
w objected, including the venerable Dr Isaac Watts, (0 the 

X French critici ere inclined to take Richetdton’s ohli^mtionc to AiMrlvaiia ' 
proTed O. Lerroiiiiiet*i Mkrivame^ sm am ewortf, jio^jsS), .deitt 
ThoAion {Samui OicAardfpit^ itttts up i» the oppeeiie eeaei^ aad 

iiitin Deib$on (JiikMm, 4t«|o) agreec with her, lepilif etreas am the 
ronotogicel dimcultlef. 
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qnetdotiable monl inculcated dacreet and wcO> 

renmiiented bdhaviour, and a slashing parodjr. An AfA«fy ftr 
Ma tf Mr$ Shamela Andmos, af^eared, probably tram die 
pen Fiddingt which will be examined when d^ writo’s 
naoie fiunous yostph Andrtws comes up for discusaon. Tlie 
result of die sham condnuadcm was that Kidhardson decided to 
cany on die story himself, and accordingly he puUished two 
further volumes giving the history of her married life. Mrs B. 
and Lady Davers are the principal correspondents in tbese 
suj^ementaiy letters, in whid Richardson diowed that he was 
■gaining skill in the exchange of dialogue and the hitting off pf 
small social feibles. But, in the absence of any central inten^ 
he had to spin out a book by going over the old ground 
making Mr B. relapse into his previous courses and once more 
refenn, and amplifying all this with lectures on the min^ 
problems of life and Pamela’s reflections on reading Locke’s 
treatise On Edueatim. It is a dull book. Warburton rhfwighf 
diat Richardson would have done better to have given Pamela’s 
comments on high life from the point of view of simple nature. 
But Richardson was neither a Montesquieu nor a Goldsmith, and 
in any case the advice was received after the book had been 
written. 



CHAPTER II 


CLARISSA 

Whin Richardson actually commenced Clarissa is unknoim, but **CMssi* 
he had made some progress with it by 1745, at which date Aaron 
Hill mendons “ die charming Miss Harlowe.” ^ Hill, in biat, had 
been invited to criddze the new work, and not merely took it 
upon himself to propose an abridgment, but even skewed out 
a plan and suggest^ altemadve ddes for such a compressed 
version.* Richardson, very wisely, refiised to alter his mediod 
or reduce his scale. Whe^er the new novel was to any extent 
the outcome of his having realized, after the remonstrances re- 
ceived from various quarters, that the doctrine to which he had 
given his blessing in Pamela was not a very lofty or inspiring 
one, is not a quesdon to be uiswered too posidvely. Richardson 
never admitt^ the jmdce of any such cridcism. But, at all 
events, Clarissa propounds a very different and far more devated 
ideal ; there is no crass materidism in the modves commended 
here. It is indeed curious that Richardscm’s second and third 
novels seem each to correct the ethical atdtude of the one next 
before. The morality of Pamela is &r from disinterested, nor 
does it go widiout reward. Clarissa lodes for heavenly com- 
pensadon alone. And perhaps her creator and a few of his reados 
more than half discerned that she exemplified a different ordn- 
of poedc jusdee, and that her true reward was her ^ritual 
triumph.* No deeper contrast could be imagined dutn duit be- 
tween the morals to be deduced ftom diese two books. Lasdy, 

1 Thomson, 41. * 

* Richirdson’s (and Clarisit^s) Tiew was that she would receite her due 
reward hereafter t see the long poitMiipt to the novel in which he discusses 
ancient and modern theories of poetic justice, and points out that everyone 
of the worthy or unworthy participants in Lovelace^s villainy receives his 
or her deserts {Cf, alio p. 75, later). Richardson could not shake oif his 
materialist preconceptions even in questions of high spiritual fiiMUBce: there 
must be something to pay* ^ 

VOU IT.--C 5S 
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die daractar of Sir Charles Giamfison was evolved as a te^f 
to the ohjecdon that he had made die wicked Lovdaee too 
attracdve. Richardscm announced that he widied to present 
** the example of a man acdi^ uniformly well througli a variety 
of trying scenes, because all his actions are r^ilated by one 
steady prind^e. A man of religion and virtue ; of hvdiness 
and spirit } accoaqdished and agreeable ; happy in himself, md 
a blessing to others.” * 

Xiehani- Clarissa appeared (i 747-1 748) first in seven volumes, and then 

. in an edition of ei^t, with “ Letters and passages restored 
the original manuscript” (i749-i75i).« It is the Iqingest 
of Richardson’s works, numbering considerably more than five 
hundred letters, and aggregates, on a rou^ estimate, abmt a 
million words. The four chief correspondents, as is intimat|d in 
the preface, are “ two 3toung ladies of virtue and honour, bea|ing 
an inviolable friendship for each other, and writing not mei^ply 
for amusement, but upon the most interesting subjects ; in whi^ 
every private fiunily, more or less, may find itself concerned ” } 
and ” two gentlemen of free lives, one of them glorying in his 
talents for stratagem and invention, and communicating to die 
other, in confidence, all the secret purposes of an intriguing head 
and resolute heart” The prefitoe also emphasizes the moijal 
purpose of the book, declaring that “ the principal of these two 
young ladies is proposed as an exemfdar to her sex,” and sets 
fijrth the theory of epistolary fiction. “ All the letters are written 
vdiile the hearts of the writers must be supposed to be whtdly 
engaged in their subjects (tiie events at the time dubious) : so 
that they abound not only with critical situations, but with what 
may be called instantaneosu descriptions and reflections (proper 
to be brought home to the breast of the ymithful reader) j as 
also with afiPecting conversations j many of diem written in die 
dialogue or dramatic way.” “ Much more lively and aflPecting,” 
he goes on, quoting from one of his own characters, “ must be 
die style of those who write in the height of a present distress } 
the mind tortured by the pangs of uncertainty (die events then 
hidden in the womb of fiite) ; than the dty, narrative, unanimated 
sQrie of a person relating difficulties and dai^ers surmounted, can 

t PnCkc (IVfrSi, ix. le), ■ Dpbtoa, Ss.t5. 
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be} tile rdttor p«^cdy «t ««te : and if bunieif umoved by 
his own story, not likdy grealfy to a&ct die leader.*** 
j^chardson had happened, nu»e by hudc tiuui by cakuhtkai, Aimm- 
on a method rich m artistic possibilities, and <»ie tiody superior 
to the haphazard and groping mediods of his rivals ui 
The actors in his tra^ ^y write out their own parts ; they 
reveal their onoticms, fears, desires, suqiense, whilst in dte thidc 
of the acdrni. Each incident is set down before the next has 
given it a new rignificance, before die issue can be foreseen. It 
is a method radically superior to the most dfective then in vogue, 
autobiography ; which is historical and retrospective, recording 
only what is past and finished, and which, moreover, is confind 
to a single point of view. When several correipondents are made 
to collaborate, the advantages of different pdnts of view are 
secured without forgoing the authority of the ipse £xh. Each 
presents his or her own aspect of die case, his or her own attitudes 
and motives ; all contribute to the fiillness and solidarity of die 
whole. Richardson, with his matter-of-£u:t imaginatimi, intent 
upon points of behaviour and shades of feeling, has a certam 
analogy with Defoe, to whom he was, as it were, the feminine 
counterpart. The one produced a close likeness of the worid as 
we see it by the steady accumulation of hard, tangible focts } 
the other, preoccupied with the inner worid of fedit^ and 
motive, was as thorough and exhaustive in the r^istration of 
mental facts. But there was a vast difference between Defoe, 
the busy man of the worid, and Richardson, shut up in his printer’s 
office. Defoe, when he started work as a novelist, had an almost 
inexhaustible fimd of material to hand, collected from many- 
sided experiences, keen observation, much readii^ $ and he was 
continually addmg to his capital. Thus he had plenty cl stuff 
for his imagination to woric upon. Richkrdson, on the contrary, 
was badly off in this respect •, he had little direct knowledge of 
the social circles in which his scenes are laid, and had to midce 
up for his ignorance by oiormous overdraftt on tiie ima^nation. 

And so, bemg short of bricks and also of straw, he built a 
curiously artificial worid, now very tike and now renwrfcably 
unlike ^ real one. The device of a voluminous corre^iendenoe' 

^ Prv&ee to CUHsm Iv. ii}# ^ 
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was die best a man so handicapped could have chosen* but the 
lesults of the handicap were alwajrs endent Let us wasdi his 
method at worL 

Btmmny The Harlowes, in Richardson’s new novel, are of Uke social 
standing to the B. fiunily in Femla, thejr bdmig to die upper 
grades of the middle class which he depicted, more or less cor- 
recdy, in all his diree novels. Clarissa is the beautiful, culdvated, 
higjh-^rited younger daughter of a wealthy gendeman, who is 
hard and avaricious, and nurses ambidons of nusing his fiunily 
to the rank of die nobility. Just before the novel opetu, her 
dder sister Arabella had had attepdons paid her by a Mr Robert 
Lovelace, who, however, after proposing m such a man|ier as 
could hardly lead to an acceptance there and then, had baken 
her coy negative as final, and speedily transferred his adi^esses 
to Clarissa. This conduct had been violendy resented by Ard^la 
and her brother James, who had forced a duel on Lovelace^md 
ccnne off wounded. The first letter is from Clarissa’s bosom- 
friend, Miss Howe, asking for full particulars of the affair, which 
Clarissa in several letters proceeib to ^ve. Before long, the 
reader is in dear possession of the fiuns. Lovelace, a young man 
of fortune, with a terrible reputation for profligacy, was recom- 
mended by his unde to pay court to the beautiful and accomidisl|ed 
younger ^ughter of Mr Harlowe, who had just inherited me 
fortune of her grandfather and was in every way a great catch. 
Through his unde’s blundering, he addressed himsdf to the 
wrong sister j but, quickly finding his mistake, he got out of it 
mth a finesse that was one of the talents on which he most prided 
himsdf, and transferred his suit to the person ori^nally intended. 

Arabdia is mortified by his treatment and bitterly jealous of 
her tister. Her brother James, a hectoring young man, whose 
one object in the world is to aggrandize the Harlowes and so 
lumself, the prospective head of the flunily, joins her in movii^ 
heaven and earth in opposition to Lovelace’s proposals. Clarissa 
is as 3ret indifferent to Lovelace, and biased un&vourably by his 
notorious character. But resistance cmly exdtes that person’s 
pertinadty, and he induces her on vaiious pretexts to keqi in 
co mmun ication with hun. 'Hie animosi^ and greed of her 
bratiier and tister force her into a more risky tituatimi. James 
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tnnts bar to many « Mr Sobnes, iriioM ottite Iksa 
contigiioiis to d»t which he inherit^ and be eadbangied 
for die one he owns in Soodand and so enable him to round off 
the pn^er^. 'Hie udiole fiunily unite to push Clarissa into die 
arms of the insufferable Mr Sdmes. She u in de^air. onlf 
hdp and adviser is Lovdace, who is determined to take every 
advantage of the situatkm. That unscrupulous plotter has sworn 
vengeance <»i die purse*proud Harlowes, and is now forming 
the resdve to humble thdr arrogance, not merdjr bjr can)dng 
off the lady, but by die worse indignity of nukir^ her his widi- 
out marriage, even thou^ he should marry her afterwards. He 
writes to his comrade Bdford : “ My aavaNOB and my lovx 
are uppermost by turns. If the latter succeed not, die gradiyii^ 
of the former will be my only consolation : and by all that’s 
good, they shall fed it } although for it 1 become an exile ftom 
my native country for ever.” ^ 

With a forced marriage to Mr Solmes staring her in the ffee Ctariutf* 
Clarissa is at her wits* end. Even the discreet Miss Howe^S^**** 
counsds flight, and offers to accompany her. Lovelace b^ her 
to accept the protection of his aunts. For a while she assents. 

Then her heart mi^ves her, and she writes to revoke her hal^ 
promise. That crafty schemer wdl perceives that such a dedsion 
is imminent, and car^lly reftains from taking die letter announo* 
ing it ftom the loose bricks in die wall used as thdr post-box. 

She can give him her message only by word of moudi, and she 
unbolts the garden door to speak to him. Lovelace has one of 
the servants in his pay ; and when, after listening to his urgent 
appeals, she turns to re-enter, this man raises an alarm, and she 
bdieves that the whole house has discovered her absence. Insane 
with terror, she suffers hetsdf to be led, half-running, half- 
fointing, to where Lovelace has his chariot stationed, with two 
aimed servants of his own and two of his kinsman, Lord M.’s, on 
horseback. 

'Hius Clarissa is tricked into fli^t, widiout die safoguaid of 
her ftiend Anna Howe’s presmee. And now that die » in his 
power, Clarissa finds die conduct and demeanour of her lover 
dumge. Miss Ifowe advises her to many Lovdbee, and Oarina. 

1 Lattw }5 (ISVJt, It. tsi). 
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ff ffl she has it in her power to accept or refiise him* But 
there is somethmg in his expression that puzzles and akrtns her. 

I watch every turn of his countenance : and I think I see veiy 
deep lines in it. He looks with more meaning, I verily think, 
than he us^ to look } yet not more serious ; not less gay — I 
don’t know how he lodes — ^but with more confidence a great deal 
than formerly ; and yet he never wanted that.^ 

Though she lost her presence of mind at a critical moment, 
Clarissa is not wanting in penetration. But his complete lack of 
scruple, the falsehoods that he entwines with his seemingly csindid 
admission of venial offences, his delight in villainy for i# own 
sake, are beyond her comprehension. She cannot believe mat a 
man so young could be so wicked as he had been reported to 
be.” Yet she is aware that he sets no value on his reputation, 
and is at the head of a set of libertine friends who will sticK at 
nothing. What may she not apprehend from such a man, in such 
a position ! “ Would to heaven — ^but what avail wishes now ? — 
To whom can I fly, if I would fly from him ? ” * 

Uviiace^s Lovelace meanwhile is waiting upon oppoitunity. He thinks 
siraugy her resistance is breaking down, that she is beginning to be 
in love with him. He contrives opportunity by a deep-laid 
train of stratagems, with, the aid of his four faithful Mohocks 
and a set of abandoned women who are entirely his tools. He 
makes a show of pressing her to marry him. He is an adept at 
tendering an offer that courts a refusal. Having taken lodgings 
for her under the pretence that she is his wife, he pretends to 
uige her to make the deception unnecessary. 

Since you dislike what I have said, let me implore you, dearest 
Madam, to give the only proper sanction to it, by naming an early 
daw. Would to heaven that were to be to-morrow ! For God’s 
sake, let it be to-morrow ! But, if not [was it his business, my 
dear, before I spoke (yet he seemed to be afraid of me) to say, 
if not ?], let me beseech you, Madam, if my behaviour shall not 
be to your dislike, that you will not to-morrow, at breakfiist-time, 
discredit vdiat I have told them. . . . W^t could I say ? What 
could I do i — I verily thidk, that had he urged me again, in a 

» iTwir, V. 167. • V. 241. 
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fnfif jiumBer^ I AnoM liaVe consented 0itde satisfied as I am 
htnO to dve him a meeting to<*monm¥ mcmting at a moitt 
solemn {dace man in the {larlour below.^ 

He returns to tiie question over and over again> but always in 
the same guarded way. 

Would to beav^, my dearest life» added he» that, witiiout 
comfdimenting to-morrow mi^t be the haf^iest day 

of my life !— ^Vhat say you, my arael r with a trembling un- 
patience, that sienudnot affected.— What say you for to-mamw I 

It was likely, my dear, I could say much to it, or name another 
day, had I ai^> 06 ed to the latter, with such a hintid dihy 
from him* 

I was silent 

Next day^ Madam, if not to-morrow ? 

Had he given me time to answer, it could not have been in the 
affirmative, you must think — ^but, in the same breathy he went on 
— Or the day after that ? — and taking both my hands in his, he 
stared me into a half-confusion. Would you nave had patience 
with him, my dear i 

No, no, said 1, as calmly as possible, you cannot think that I 
should imagine there can be reason for such a hurry. It will be 
most agreeable, to be sure, for my Lord to be present 

I am all ob^ience and resignation, returned the wretch, with 
a self-pluming air, as if he had acquiesced to a proposal made by 
me, and had complimented me with a great piece of self-denial* 

Is it not plain, my dear, that he designs to vex and tease me i 
Proud, yet mean and foolish man, if so ! — ^But you say all pimctilio 
is at an end with me. Why, why will he take pains to make a heart 
wrap itself up in reserve, that wishes only, and that for his sake as 
well as my own, to observe due decorum ? ^ 

But form and decorum are by now the least things at stsdce, CMssa 
as she speedily finds. Lovelace is only throwing dust in her eyes ^ 
when he harps on an early day, talks at large about marriage 
settlements, and wonders when it will be convenient for his 
noble relatives to attend the ceremony. The longer her durance 
continues, the* more ht^essly is Cl^issa at his mercy. She is 
even in love with him a littie. Bewildered and annoyed by his 
to^versation, she yet confesses to Anna that he has made an 

I HVif, 4iS-4t9. me,, yf, 5». 
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ia^reaiion on her heart, which beooaiet (lain to her when Iw 
AHidenty falls ill. 

’Tis true I have owned more duui mice, that I could have liked 
Mr Lovdace above idl men. I remember the debate; you and 1 
used to have on this subject, when I was your happy guest You 
used to say, and once you wrot^ that men of his cast are ^e men 
that our sex do not naturally didike : while I held that such were 
not (however that ought bej the men we ought to like. ... If 
love, as it is called, is allowed to be an emise for our most un> 
reasonable fellies, and to lay level all the fences that a careful 
education has surrounded us by, what is meant by the doctrine 
of subduing our passions ? — ^But,'oh, my dearest fnend, am I not 
guilty of a punishable feult, were I to love this man of errors ? 
And has not my own heart deceived me, when I thou^t 1 did 
not 1 And what must be that love, that has not some degr^ of 
purity for its object ? ^ \ 

Lovelace, for his part, is violently in love with her j kit 
nothing can divert him from his resolve. “ Hard-heartedness as 
it is called,” he writes in one of four letters given only in part, 
“is an essential of the libertine’s character. Familiarized to 
the distresses he occasions, he is seldom betrayed by tenderness 
into a complaisant weakness unworthy of hin^f.” About the 
marriage settlements he continues : | 

1 am in earnest as to the terms. If I marry her (and I have 
no doubt that I shall, after my pride, my ambition, my revenge, 
if thou wilt, is gratified), I will do her noble justice. But 
my soul, Belford, her haughtiness shall be brought down to' own 
both love and obligation to me. ... At the very altar, our hands 
joined, I will engage to make this proud beauty leave the parson 
ud me, and all my friends who should be present, though twen^ 
in number, to look like fools upon one another, while she took 
wing and flew out of the churdi door, or winded (if that were 
open, and the door shut) } and this only by a singje word.* 

She shall be lus, thoug)i his damiuition were to be the purdiase. 
Imfrtha- It may be asked, it has often been asked, why did not Clarissa 
of riiraw hersdf on the compassion of 8ane„ stranger, or appeal for 
^ ^ redress to a mapttrate. “ Justice Fidding,” remariced, 

* ir«nb, ?i. *07.108. * tUd^ vi. 56. 
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**woiUd have affiM<dedl her his most eflRectaai protedaon.*** 
Would die Hadoives have allowed even an erring (faiughter to 
disa^iear in such su^icious circumstances without rama^ a 
hue Mid cry ? Would Belford, whose pty and admiration revolt 
against his chef’s brutality, when it is too late, have remained 
subservient So long i His remonstrances before the fond deed 
are fotile. The erigendes of Richardson’s underlying purpose 
required that Clarissa should suffer, and he put a severe strain 
oh probability to attain his end. Even in Georgian London, in 
die lawless ^)rs of die Mohocks, it is incredible that a lady 
of wealth and foshion should be maltreated and held a dose 
prisoner with impunity, or that a conspiracy in which so many 
were implicated should not leak out.* The case of Pamela, only 
a poor maidservant, and the abduction of Harriet Byron, in 
Richardson's third novel, which was an affur of promptitude 
and surprise and after all foiled of success, are not quite foir 
comparisons.* As in some other tragic histories, what may be 
described as certain external improbabilities must be overlodced, 
for the sake of the truth and greatness of the inner drama. 
Richardson’s method makes this more difficult, since we are 
shown the letters passing on both sides, and keep asking our- 
selves why Clarissa, ’with her keen insight, foils to see throu^ 
her lover’s specious strategy and does not detect his wiles in 
time. But to insist on these evident weaknesses would be al- 
most the same as ranging ourselves on the side of Richardson’s 
contemporaries, who entreated him to spare Clarissa and let her 

^ Zth»et 9f the IfefvelUts^ 402. 

* Richardson naively comments, in the name of Miss Howe ; How happy 
the young women who find themselves safe in a worthy protection 1 — If such 
a person as Miss Clarissa Harlowe could not escape, who can be secure P ** 
(JVerkt^ vii, 167). 

* A true history of slightly later date, almost as pathetic as that of Clarissa, 

though the victim was not a lady but a girl of the lower orders,** is set out 
in great detail in The Trial rf Frederick Calverit Esq , , Barca qf BaUismare^ in the 
Xiagdem of Irelaad^fcr a Ea^ ea the Body of Barssh Wcodeoek ,,, at the Aetiaes 
held at Kingston^ for the County of Surrey . « . a 6 th March London, 

William Owen, Fleet Street, 170S. Through some innocent aamlssions made 
by the girl in a private interview wiUi Mansfield, the Lord Chief Justice, 
who was determined by hook ot by crook to protect one of his own order, 
the miscreant got off. Baltimore House, afterwards called Bolton House, on 
the east side of Russell Square, in which he kept her immured, now forme 
part of the Imperial Hotel. For a view of It as it was, see Professor A, 
Rlchardson*i Zandon Haasee^ 191a. ^ . 
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«^>e dw puma’s toils. The mental stwy has a 

md Ae impending tragedy has an inevitablraiess, beyond diese 

tpesoons of the adequa<y or inadequacy of die machinery. The 

•hoitc^jngB of Richardson’s practical experience of the world 
n«i« be foigiven, when we centre attention on the lofty figure 
conjur^ up by the poetic vision of the middle-aged printer 

^"odessefibrts to escape. AfteraruMy 

Better to go thm to Hampstead, whither Lovelace traces her, and 
^ the persuasions of two courtesans, dressed up to impersonate 
his kii^ranen Lady Betty Laiyrance and Miss Mon« 
decoj, her ^ m the house in London kept by the abomj 
Mrs Sinclair. There by the aid of drugs he reaps his * 
tnuinph. He tries to brazen it out, when Belford repro 
him for the mo^rous wrong he has cranmitted. “When 
done. Miss Clarissa Harlowe has but run the &te of a thoustad 
others of her sex-^nly that they did not set such a ronmtic 
^ue u^ what they call their honour } that’s all.’’ If she 
hates hra, she will forgive, and it shall then be the study of 
his whole life to make her happy. But the lady’s piteous md 
incurable anguish wakens even his remorse. 

Caesar never knew what it was to be hipped, I will call it till 

K »» > tta i. » ® 

t the hei^t of his ambition : nor did thy Lovelace know what 
^ to be gloomy, till he had completed his wish^Zn Se 
most charming creature in the world. 

But, if remorsefid, he is still unrepentant. 

waJriJit!!ln^? ^ when the will, the is 

wanting— and I have stiU views before me of obtaining that ? » 

Holding to her noble ideals of womanhood, with the inflexible 
^ution of the Harlowes, Clarissa refiises to accept a vile 
^u<»r as a husband. She tries again to escape, and confronts 
J-welace and Ae women who are set to guard her. He describes 
2*^e to Belford. They hear her coming downstoiis, and 
laoowdiat Ae cannot get out, “ the street door . . . doubly 
•ecured, and every shutter to the windows round the house 

* vll, 56, 
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fintened, flat; no noneoracreaaung on^ be heard” i and ihen 

sfaeoitas, 

oonfi^t^ in her own innocence } and with a majesty in h<^ 
person and manner, diat is natural to her j but whidi then shone 
out in adl its g^ory ! — -Every ton^e silent, ^eiy eye awed, every 
heart quaking mme, in a particular manner sunk, throUess, and 
twice below its laual r^jon, to once at my throiu a shuneful 
recreant 1 — She silent too, looking round her, first on me j then 
(»i the mothCT, as no longer fearing her ) then on Sally, Polly, 
and the culprit Dorcas !-— such the glorious power of innocence 
exerted at that awful inoment ! 

She would have spdken, but could not, looking down my guilt 
into confusion. A mouse might have been heard passing over the 
floor : her own light feet and rustling silks could not have pre- 
vented it } for she seemed to tread air, and to be all soul. She 
passed badcwards and forwards, now towards me, now towards 
the door several times, before speech could get the better of in- 
' dignation j and at last, after twice or thrice hemming to recover 
her articulate voice— Oh, thou contonptible and abandoned 
Lovelace, thinkest thou that 1 see not through this poor villainous 
plot of thine, and of these thy wicked accomplices i 

Thou, woman (looking at the modier), once my terror I 
always my dislike ! b^t now my detestation ! shouldst once 
more (for thine perhaps was the preparation) have provided for 
me intoxicating potions, to rob me of my senses — ^And then, 
thus, wretch (turning to me), mightest thou more securely have 
depended upon such a low contrivance as this! 

And ye, vile women, who perhaps have been the ruin, body 
and soul, of hundreds of innocents (you show me haw, in full 
assembly), know that 1 am not married — ^ruined as I am, by your 
help, 1 bless God, I am not married to this miscreant — and I 
have friends that will demand my honour at your hands !— and 
to whose authority 1 will apply ; for none has this man over me. 
Look to it, then, what further insults you <^r me, or incite him 
to offer me. 1 am a person, diough thus vilely betrayed, of raidc 
and fortune. I never will be his ; and to your utter ruin, will 
find friends to pursue you : and now 1 have this full proof of 
y<mr detestable wickedness, and have heard your base incitonents, 
will have no mercy upon you 1 * 

Lovelace continues : “ Th^ could not lat^ at die poor 
fig;ute I made.— Lord ! how every devil, owMcie n ee shaken, 

I Wtrlu, Tii. S57'ti«. 
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tfonUed I ” £v«n die wretched wnnai itdio had abetted him, 
half-believing the pretence that she was his wife, are struck with 
{»ty. Never, they told hhn afterwards, had they behdd sudi 
a soffw- “Hien,. taking one of the lights, she turned from us { 
and away she went, unmolested. — Not a soul was ahie to molest 
her.” » 

lufm- It takes more than two hundred letters and many hundreds 
mui tftbi pjigeg to relate what follows this dimax, for, aldiou^ die 
dramadc scenes are played out and the one event of consequence 
Claruu’s remains is the death of Clarissa, this, in a profound sense, 
inJUxibU is the most important part of the book. Sdll an outoM fiom 
nfu£a~ her fiunily, but entreated by her loyal friends to acoept the 
rnri-^-f reparation offered by Lovelace, Clarissa remains firm $ h v heart 
is broken, and she prepares by meditation and by affecmonate 
messages to all who love her for entry upon that state of 
existence where alone justice is apportioned. Her trust iV die 
eternal goodness never falters. As the end draws near, she has 
no desire to see even her dearest friends. “God will have 
no rivals in the hearts of those he sanctifies.” She appoints 
the rqientant Belford her executor, with orders to collect and 
arrange her correspondence. She directs that her coffin shall be 
made and placed in her room. “ Who, that makes a will, shpuld 
be affaid of a coffin ? ” She says to the women at her lod^gs 
who are shocked to see it carried up : “ I love to do every^ng 
for myself that I can do. I ever did. . . . Minutenesses may be 
observed, where greater articles are not neglected for them. I 
mi^t have had this to order, perhaps, when less fit to order it, 
I have no mother, no sister, no Mrs Norton, no Miss Howe, 
near me. ... I shall not die the sooner for such a preparation.” 

Richardson dwells on these pathetic details, not merely because 
tile age of sentiment relished ffiem, but because it was in the last 
idiase of her tragedy that the whole sig^cance lay. It is not 
Clarissa’s resistance to Lovelace that constitutes her greatness, 
but tile magnanimity and dignity of a diaracter that rises 
superior to earthly dishonour. Her purity of soul renuuns 
untamidied by anotiier’s outrage. So intensdy living was the 
creaticm which Richardson’s genius had brougiit into tiie world, 
* irwi,, »n. fSs. 
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'while her &te was tremUing in the AniinifMk 

waited in awenstrudc su^ense to know the issue of her trials. 

Sie became, as she was meant to be, an exanqde to all manlmid, 

And in this w<mderful bang evolved bjr the mond Rkhardson, 
who m so mudi of his writing appears a pedantic, small-minded 
person,^ art, as it were tiirough an unconscions instrument, 
trium|hed over reality at all pmnts. 

When she is dead, Mrs Howe, who had put a stop to the Tht 
correspondence with her dau^ter when she thou^t Clarissa 
OHnprcHnised by Lovdace’s treatment, realizes dut never did 
there live a lady more deserving of general admiration and 
lamentation than Miss Clarissa Harlowe ; and never was tiiere 
a stronger friendship dissolved by death than between her young 
lady and her.” But Richardson, by a clever stroke, noakes die 
reformed rake Belford the mouthpiece of his own sentiments 
and of the proper application of her story. He writes to Love- 
lace : ” I never knew what a virtuous, a holy fiiendship, as 
I may call mine to her, was before. But to be so new to i^ 
and to be obliged to forgo it so soon, what an afflictionl ” 
And, when she is gone, he gives his friend the whole history of 
her last days, pointing out the final lesson of what has tidcen 
place : to crush that hdlish delusion ” drat a reformed ralm 
makes the best husband.” 

How, ind^, can it be, if this point be duly weired, diat a 
man who thinks alike of all the sex, and knows it to be in die 
power of a wife to do him the greatest dishoi^r man can receive, 
and doubts not her will to do it, if c^portunity offer, and impor- 
tunity be not wanting : that such a one, from principle, should 
be a good husband to any woman ? And indeed litde do innocents 
think, what a total revcHution of manners, what a change of fixed 
habiw, nay, what a conquest of a bad nature, and what a pmtion 
of divine okace, is required, to nuke a man a good husband, a 
worthy &ther, and true friend, frixn prindple } emecuilly when 
it is considered that it is not in aman’s power to rerormwben he 

^ Coleridge teid : I oonfesi that it hat coft^ and still costs, mj philosophy 
some exertion not to be vexed that I must admire, aye, greatly admire, 
Richardson* His mind is so very rile a mind, so ooit, so hypocritioal, 
praise<mad, canting, envious, concupiscent 1 . . . Richaruson ieh truly the 
defect of Fielding, or what was not his exeeUence, and made that his drfid 
-—a trick of nncharitableness often played, though not exdiasively, by 
contemporaries ** yimm Fwi#, sdd-idy). ^ 
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wilL Tl)is(ton7n(>dungofm7owne99erienoe),tiKM,Xxndbo^ 
bM feiutil in progress of my attenqits upon the (fivine Min 
Hsriowe. For whose remorses could be deeper, or more fiwquent, 
yet more transient than thine i ^ 

By another irony, Clarissa’s &mily, who had stood aloof 
during her distress, write repentant and regretful letters when it 
is too late for any earthly recondliation, and are left with dteir 
share in her undoing to embitter the remainder of their lives. 
To the one kinsman whose loyalty was never impugned, her 
cousin and guardian Colonel Morden, who had unfortunately 
been away during the critical months, Clarissa had left |t letter 
in condemnation of duelling, fearing he would undeiwe to 
avenge her. But Lovelace, a branded wanderer like C^\ ^ves 
him an opportunity to meet him. A duel is fought, and Lc^elace 
falls mortally wounded, his last words being ; “ Let this expiate ! ” 
" Retribution hills likewise on other of the foremost ac^rs.* 

Belton, one of the ^ng of roisterers who had aided and ap- 
tfetruun pi^uded Lovelace, dies in terrible convulsions, sure that he is 
tetnet going straight to eternal torment. Still more gruesome is the 
d^icted death-scene of Mrs Sinclair, keeper of the bagnio where Clarissa 
had endured such atrodties. Going to bed drunk, she had hdlen 
and injured her leg ; the limb had gangrened, and in agoni^ of 
fear she had sent for Belford, who knew all about her part in the 
Harlowe afihur. Belford describes, with a realism that would 
have done credit to a Zola, the inmates of the house of ill-ftme 
in their morning deshabille : 

. . . just up, risen perhaps from their customers in the forehouse, 
and their nocturnal orgin, with feces, three or four of them, that 
had run, the paint lying in streaky seams not half blowzed off, dis- 
ewering coarse wrinkled skins ; the hair of some of them of 
divers colours, obliged to the black-lead axnb where bhu^ was 
affected ; the artificial jet, however, yielding apace to the natural 
brindle i t^t of others plastered with oil and powder j the oil 
predominating ; but every one’s hanging about her ears and neck 
m broken cuns, or ragged ends ; and each at my entrance taken 
with one motion, stroldng their matted locks with both hands 
under their coife, mobs, or pinners, every one which was 

' IVwh, viii. 351. 

* See Poatscript 531-532). 
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a«rry« They were all sUp-sboesi stockin^esstMsm <mlyunder-> 
petticoatcxl all i their gbwns» made to cover straddling hoop* 
hsmging trollqpy> and tan^in^ about their beds; but hasnfy 
wrap round them, as soon as 1 came upstairs. .And half of them 
(bunpadded, shoulder-bent, pallid-lip, limber-jointed wretches) 
appearing from a blooming nineteen or twenty perhaps over-ni^t* 
haggard well-worn strumpts of thirty-eight or forty.^ 

The pen of the moralist exposing the u^iness of unri^teous- 
ness is very evident. But what is to be said of the realism ? We 
may be sure that Richardson hin^if had never been inside the 
doors of such an establishment ; he was no modem investigator 
of the seamy side, content with nothing less than direct prsonal 
observation. He learned his facts from sources open to any 
interested inquirer. It is, in short, but another example of his 
ordinary method. As in the prtrayal of Lovelace or Clarissa— 
as in depicting so many scenes of life with which he could have 
no intimate acquaintance — ^Richardson’s strong matter-of-fact 
imagination,” and, no doubt, what he had learned from his 
friends, produced, to quote Hazlitt again, ” an artificial reality, 
which is nowhere else to be met with,” * 

The authors of Mr Badman and of Nana^ could they have 
combined forces, might have equalled the scene to which this is 
the introduction. Belford is ushered into the bedroexn of the 
dying prostitute, whose writhing ** quaggy carcase ” is described 
in the colours of repulsion. The hideous half-dressed crew 
huddle round the bed of their mistress, who yells curses at them 
for leaving her to the mercies of two ignorant surgeons, talking 
the jargon of their trade and caring for nothing but their fees. 
(Both here and in the Belton scene Richardson has a spiteful dig 
at the medical fraternity.) The nauseating sights and smells and 
noises are described with overpowering Vividness ; but it is the 
djdng anguish of the worn-out sinner that is the chief subject of 
the piece. Neither in Moll Flandtrs nor in Roxana had Defoe 
attempted anything of quite this kind: 

viii. 341. 

* Richardson*! footnote on the passage cited Is characteristic: Whoever 
has seen Dean Swift^s lady's dressing-room, will' think this description of 
Mr Belford’s not only more maurjl, but more deetmt as well a« better 

justified by the and by the mst that may be num of it ** {Ut, 
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As soon as she saw me, her naturally hig voice, more howsened 
by. her ravings, br^ce upmi me : O hdr Belibrd ! O w 1 see 
whiat I am come to ! — See what I am brot^t to !— -To have 
such a cursed crew about me, and not <me of them to take care 
of me ! . . . Cursed, cursed be every careless deidl ! — May 
this or worse be dteir fiite, every one of them ! And then she 
cursed and swore most vehemently, and the more, as two or three 
of Aem were excusing themselves on the score their being at 
that dme as unable to help themselves as she. As soon as she 
had cleared the passage of her throat by the oaths and curses 
which her wild impatience made her utter, she began in a more 
hollow and stdiining strain to bemoan herself. And heib, said 
she — Heaven grant me patience (clenching and unclendiiw her 
hands) am I to die thus miserably ! — of a brdcen leg in nw old 
age ! — snatched away by means of my own intempenuitt 1 — 
Self-done ! — Self-undone ! — No time for my affairs f NoVtime 
to repent ! — ^And in a few hours (Oh ! — Oh ! — witii an^er 
long-howling O — ^h 1 — U — gh — O ! a kind of screaming Key 
terminating it) who knows, who can tell where I shall be? — 
Oh, that indeed I never, never had had a being 1 

Belford, confounded and helpless, advises her to get into a better 
frame of mind. Then she remembers her injury to Miss Harlowe, 
and curses the man who had led her into this, the most crying 
of all her sins. Belford begs her a^n to oxnpose herself, tllen 
at least she would die with more ease. 

But the word die put her into a violent raviitt, and thus she 
broke in upon me. Die, did you say, sir ? — Die will not, I 

cannot die ! — I know not how to die ! — Die, sir 1 — ^And must 
I then die ? — ^Leave this world ? — I cannot bear it — ^And who 
brought you hither, sir? — (her eyes striking fire at me) Who 
brought you hither to tell me 1 must die, sir ? — 1 cannot, I will 
not leave this world. Let others die, who wish for another ! who 
e]q>ect a better 1 — I have had my plagues in this } but would 
c^^ound for all future h<^>es, so as I may be nothing after 

And then she howled and bellowed by turns. By my faith, 
Lovelace, 1 trembled in every joint j ana looking upon her who 
spoke thus, and roared thus, and upon the company round me, 
I more than once thought m 3 rself to be in one of the infismal 
mansions.^ 

» tUI. 344>345. 
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Thirtf-two duuracters are enumerated m the list theT4rj%ars 
principal persons at the beginning of the novd } oS these half rfCkrum 
at least are drawn with great care and futlnes8» all are deady 
individualized^ two are among the most memorable creations 
in literature. In Pamela^ Richardson had managed to endue a 
sturdy, commonplace figure with life, in a manner hitherto un- 
exampled in English fiction. But as an artistic creatimi Pamela 
was marred by Richardson^s crude didactidsm. In Clarissa a 
fine idea took hold of him and carried him beyond the orbit of 
his pedagogic vision: the idea of the natural purity and excelience 
of a wmnan’s heart, and her power to suffer shames untold with- 
out surrendering her personal dignity ; and so he conjured up 
a mmd and soul that could not be stuffed into the pigeon-hol^ 
of any prudential scheme of morality, but had to run its course 
to the death. Clarissa is exquisite and true. She is one of the 
noblest creations in literature, and perhaps the most complete. 

Her charm, her pride, her modesty are salient qualities. But 
Richardson, the head of his salon of intellectual women, the 
friend of Miss Mulso— the superfine Mrs Chapone to be— of 
the Fielding sisters, Mrs Delany, Miss Carter, and the rest, was 
bent upon showing that she had a mind,^ that she was not merely 
one of those creatures, all heart and emotion, for whom Meredith 
would have prayed : “ More brain, O Lord, more brain ! Her 
discussions with Miss Howe, or the conversations in which she 
holds the redoubtable Lovelace at bay and confutes his sophistries, 
would take too much space to quote. But there is room for a few 
of her aphorisms. 

How neatly she exposes the foolishness of the mean man, in 
her judgment of Mr Solmes : 

When the difference between the obtaining of a &ne for 
generosity, and incurring the censure of being a miser, will not, 
prudently managed, cost fifty pounds a year.* 

The world, as I have often thought, ill-namred as it is said to 
be, is generally more just in characters (^leaking by what it fnls) 
th^ is usually apprenended i and those who complain most of 

^ Sir Chariet Grandifon wai aftarwardt to aitiira Harriet Byron tiift be 
bad nerer left etm/ont of hit notiont of lore \Wwki^ a. aaj). 

* It, 111. *• 

VOL. IV.«— O 
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its oeiiMmoiismas, peilisps diouUl look &r die i 

oftener than thqr 
'Iliere never was a r<^e w4io had not a sdvo to hhssdif for 
bong 9 a>-What a praise to hones^, that every man pietends to 
it, even at the instam that he knows he is pursuing tm mediods 
will perhaps prove him a knave to the whtde world, as well 
as to his own conscience I * 

I Guicy, my dear, however, diat diere would hardl)r be a guilts 
perswi in the world, were ea^ suspected or accused person to tw 
his or her own story, and be allow^ any d^ree of credit* 


Loving sensibility, she knows it can only be enjoyed at a price. 
She writes to Anna Howe of her Sister Arabella’s bullying, and 
her involuntary reminder of happier days when die fiunily, I 
was undisturb^ : 


I mrt (mly with insult for thi^Bella has not a feeling hi^art 
The highest joy in this life die is not capable of : but theh\die 
saves hersdf many griefs, by her impenettableness — ^yet, for 'ton 
times the pain that such a sensibility is attended with, would I not 
part with the pleasure it brings with it* 

Thtfigfo* The character of Lovelace is more difficult to assess, and 
^ strangely diverse have been the sentences passed upon him by 
* * distinguished critics. The contradiction is not surprising, since 
Richsudson had to fashion, out of his irmer consciousness as usuial, 
a being that would fulfil contradictory requirements. Lovelace 
had to be fescinating and not without some sterling merits, else 
he could never have interested Clarissa : he had to be vile, else 
he would never have betrayed so worshipful a creature.* He 
had to be veritably in love, yet be capable of the most un- 
adulterated baseness towards ^e object of his affection. The 
result is a con^omeration of virtues and vices, human and 
inhunum attributes, such as ndther Richardsmi nor anybody dse 
ever saw in real life t a being compoimded of ingreffients diat 
were never intended to mix, made up, as it were, on a prescr^tion 
fer a dierapeutic purpose. To say diat “ Lovelace is a lady’s 

S It. HI. s iW, sao. 

• nu., isv * Mi., *75. 

* Thu " regality ’* fiaaeiiiated Haalitt. who eery injndidonily efaaraeteiliM 

OrandiMn m a poltroon and a blockhead (*• Whv the Heroes of Romances are 
Insipid/* Into sncfa absurdities is cren a critic 

led by the of antithesis. 



viUa^ as Otandiaon is a ladjr^ hero!»** » naer^ to obs e rse that 
he is drawn bjr Rkhardson, who in hn a tte m pt s to draw men 
ahrays seems an outnder. He sunidy dUd not know that sex. He 
is interested, fiucinated, puzaled by the tadc : mie can see iA» 
painfully dmnghis best, modifying ^ diaiacter as the tale goes 
on, yet never succeeding in mtdcing it <piite natural j whereas his 
women come to life as if he were painting from flesh and Hood. 

To look for die orijpnal of a Lovdace seems, on the &oe of 
it, absurd. If Richardson had ever met anyme like hun he 
would never have seen through his external prteences. Fm, 
again, he was of the wrong sex. Riduirdson had once had some 
business transactions with the brilliant reprobate, Philip, Didce 
of Wharton, who has been put forward as a posable model for 
Lovelace. But there is no evidence that Richardson and his 
aristocratic client ever came into personal contact* A more 
reasonable idea is that Lovelace was suggested by the **gay 
Lothario ** in Rowe*s Fair Ptnitttit.* But why partiailaritse ? 
Lovelace belongs to a numerous and well-known lineage. He » 
of the same seed as the superfine, conquering rakes of post- 
Restorarion drama, of rite patrician seducers in Mrs Behn’s and 
Mrs Ha3rward and Manley^s novels, of the Villiers, Rochesters, 
and Ethereges of real life. He is the apodieosis, if the word can 
be so twisted, of a Gramont libertine. 

Lovelace is no mere sensual egotist, but an incarnation of the 
spirit of mischief and the love of intrigue for its own sake, with 
a ruthlessness which spares nothing that stands in its way. He 
asks Jade Belford : 

How will the good firlks account fi>r it, that Satan has sudi 
fiuthful instruments, and riist the bond of vrickedness is a stronger 

1 The tuggesUon is discussed by Miss ThjMnson (pp. 199) and 

Austin Dobson fop. xs*i3). The question of Mr A Is also iBToIved* 
Richardson told Hill : 1 am a good deal warped by the character of ageatle* 

man I had in my eyci when I drew both him and Mr B. in JPaauia^ Toe best 
of him for the latter ; the worst of him for LoTeUce, made. stIU worse liy 
mingling the worst of two other characters^ that were as well known to mOt 
of that gentleman’s acquaintance. And this made me say In my last, that I 
aimed at an uncommon, altho’ 1 supposed, a not quite unnatural cluuraeter ** 
(Letter to Aaron Hill, a6th June 1747, iM, 

* The resemblanees are shown in detail br H. O. Ward. See <*Rlchardsan^ , 
ChanMterof JLoYelaee*’(MbA Aeeg. spiSypp. 494-4pS)« Rlehafdson^s 

quotadona lirem Rowe and tefarences to Lothario oenSm dw W|ppesitlmi. 
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bond llian die ties of virtue? asifitweredieiutureof ^efaunutn 
mini to ^ villainous ? . . . Cannot <wr Amtenii^ in a kuidred 
i nitt^nfii^ give proof of the like predominance of vice over virtue ? 
And that we have risked more to serve and promote die interests 
ofthe former, than ever a good man did to serve a good man or a 
good cause.^ 

To the service he has deliberately chosen, he dedicates his 
less courtesy, keen intelligence and unfiuling wit, a social address 
diere is no withstanding, presence of mind and resourcefulness, 
indomitable courage, and a generosity diat acknowledges Neat- 
ness in others. But be remains a manufiumired article nther 
than a creation of imaginative art. Lovelace has often been 
pronounced an impossible character, and condemned by Aris- 
totelian canons. It is aigued that we can imagine such a monger 
as Caliban, but not such a man as Lovelace.* This aipim^nt 
misses the point, or, rather, inverts it. Such characters as Lovelace 
and Sir Charles Grandison are examples of the possible but highly 
improbable, whilst Caliban is probable but impossible. But 
neither the improbable nor the impossible has anyplace in fiction 
that purports to be realistic Lovelace is one of the greater 
improbabilities in the novel Clarissa, which contains a good many 
things that nught possibly have happened in real life, but are m 
too abnonnal for fiction. Little more can be said in defence 
than Scott has said : “ Some exaggeration must' be allowed to 
the autiior of a ranance j and considering the part which Love- 
lace had to perform, it was necessary that his character should 
be highly coloured.” ’ And this leaves us with tiie same criticism 
in anodier form, that Richardson undertook a representation 
of real life but imported into it elements allowable only in 
romance. 

OAer The Harlowe fiunily are admirably true and lifelike. 'Hie 

*^**'*'*” stem, tyrannical father would be incredible in any other period 
of sodal history, but was then not very extraoni^ry. 

Sudi a &ther, such a household 1 The crushed and brdcen- 
spirited mother } the scm, concdted, 'graq^ng, and obstinate } 
the sister, envious and ^teful ; the servants, some sympathetic, 

1 APVir, vU, io8. 

* TwiDlng’i edition of Ar!itotle*i (lee Dobson» 91}. 

^ Lime* ^ the 401, 
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one » tnitor, all obsequious : these form a dooKStic badigiound 
to the h«c»ne*8 sufferii^ incomparably richer in Ufe and variety 
than any novelist before jRidianbon and Fidding had attempted. 

The vivacious, dear-sighted, loyal, but inqash Miss Howe 
provides, not only a humorous commentary, but also throughout 
something of that sane and critical poise which is a function ci 
tile chorus m Greek drama. For, altiioi^ it is not at all likely 
that Richardson had calculated these effects, and he confessed 
hinwelf “ a very irr^ular writer,” who “ can form no plan, nor 
write after what I have preconceived,” he identified himself with 
his characters, and absorbed himself in the drama that was going 
forward, with such an intensity that he was dead to every^it^, 
induding the moral theorem to be demonstrated, except his 
engrossing vision of life. His characters moved in his mind, as 
it were of their own volition, into tiie situations that gave the 
fullest scope and precision to the clash of personality. And 
the result was tiie balance and shapdiness that are the sig^ of 
great art. 

In the preftces to his bods, and in the very titles, however, he Tht 
deprecated any such attitude. He r^rded himself, not as an , 
artist or entertainer, but as a responsible teacher. In dfering^*! ^^^ ”^ 
this to the public, he wrote : ” Considerate readers will not enter 
upon the perusal of the piece before them as if it were desi^ied 
only to divert and amuse. It will probably be thougjht tedious 
to all such as dip into it, expecting a li^t novd, or transitoiy 
romance j and look upon the story in it (interesting as that is 
generally allowed to be) as its sole end, ratiier than as a vehide 
to the instructitm.” ^ He entitled it, Clarissa ; or the History of 
ayomg Lady, comprehending the mast important concerns ef private 
Rfe, and partictdarly shotuifig the ^stresses that may attend the 
nisconduct both if parents as%d children in relation to marriage, 
dearly advertising the practical object There is no question 
that he r^arded his books primarily as edifying treatises on 
conduct, more serious titan those of a previous age because more 
concerned until rdi^on. He returned to the point in the prdace 
to Sir Charles GranAson, where t^n he eiqilains his object in 
writing the history of Oarissa, ** a truly Christian hentine . . . 

S PwbM M GlaHum {Wmrb, iv, IS-I3). * 
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whm fetten, it is h^ed« affi>rd muij luefid kasorn to die gajr 
fttit of manl^, agunst diat misuse of vrit and yoadi, of nink 
and fortune, and of every outward acconqdidiment, vdiidi turns 
diem into a curse to the miserable possessor, as wdl as to all 
around him.” And he gives the same caution with regard to 
diis, die third novel, that it “ is not publidied ultimately, nor 
even principally, any more than die otiier two, for the stke of 
«itertainment only. A much nobler end is in view.” ^ Therewas 
actually a supplement to Clarissa in which the moral and religious 
end monopolized attention. This- was a small vdume with the 
tide MeikaAons coUtcted from the Sacred Books ; and aMpted 
to the ^erent Stages of a deep Distress ; gloriously surmo^ed 
by Patience, Piety and Resignation, Being those mentioned as the 
History of Clarissa as drawn up for her own Use (i7So).\ It 
contains thirty-six of the meditations which the herome t^i- 
scribed into her note-book during her last days on earth ; ^r 
of them are given in the novel. 

Riebard’ But it was Richardson’s sense of dramatic propriety,* not his 
sods moral convictions, that determined the shape of Clarissa, and 
made him turn a deaf ear to all entreaties that he should respite 
vtrssssiu the heroine and contrive a happy ending to her story. Thempst 
sddeeticism grotesque of these appeals for his forbearance was from Gilley 
Cibber’s friend, the e^sive Lsetitia Pilkington, who wrote, after 
describing Cibber’s violent outbreak when he heard of the 
proposed martyrdom of the heroine, ” Spare her viigin purity, 
dear Kr, spare it i Consider, if this wounds both Mr Cibber 
and me (who neither of us set up for inunaculate chastity), udiat 
must it dp vrith those who possess that inestimable treasure ? ” 
More interesting is the foct that a similar appeal came from 
Fielding, who had praised the early volumes of Clarissa in 
Th Jacobite's Journal. His brodier novelist Scott held no such 
heterodox opinion. 

* SSTtrU, X, la 

* He ipeaki of Ctariua as a Dramatic Narrative ** in the intereitlng 
Pottieript (/Perif, viii, 5x5), 

* 130-131. 
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SIR CHARLES GRAHDISON 

Thbrs can be litde doubt that die appeatance of FieUing's 
Tm Jmts (1749) had something to do with die incq^on of 
Richardson’s third novel, The History ^ Sir Charles GratuSsen ••Sir 
m a Series tf Letters fuUished from the Oripsials (1753-1754). Ciarles 
Richardson, however, indmates in the pre£tce diat he had all 
along planned a sort of trilogy, of which this was to be die final "" 
pordon. He also speaks of the insistence of his friends that ” he 
should produce into public view the character and acdons of a 
man of true honotar.**^ His fnend Lady Bradshaigh had hoped 
diat he would provide a masculine counterpart to the sundy 
Clarissa, enforcing the request with animadversimis on the popu- 
larity of Tom Jones and its pemicitHis moral influence. As 
already noted, the findnadons of Lovelace seemed to call fiir 
snne creation duit would serve with suscepdble young readers 
as an anddote. Fidding’s claims to have written a bode recom- 
mending ” Goodness and Innocence, to convince moi that their 
true interest directs them to a pursuit of Virtue,” and to have 
furnished in this work ” a stronger Picture of a truly benevolent 
Mind than is to be fiiund in any odier,” must have bem dee[dy 
irritadng to one who professed disgust at die freedom and levity 
with which licendous scenes were treated in diis great comic 
survey of every {dose of English life. Sdll more annoying to 
Richardson’s thin-skinned sdf-esteem were die aedamatums dtet 
greeted Tom Jones : his supremacy was challenged by a rival 
who bad wounded him b^ond forgiveness by his ridicule cf 
Pamelat in Jos^ Andrews, and also, he was emvinoed, in die 
scurrilous Shamela. The audior of Clarissa rq;arded lums^, 
not emmeoudy, as the recogmaed champkm of foose vriio took 
life as a solemn and serious aflUr and were outraged when 
‘ j*io. , * 

SS 
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{)»>blem$ of conduct became the subject of Oioe mom 

war was ^claied between the forces of Puritanism and req^ect- 
abili^ and the fne-lances of wit, and art, and intellect } once 
more was die strife renewed between die modem sprit, the ^rit 
of freedom and humour, and the old standing army of intolerance 
and restraint 

Charles Gramlisen, a novd in seven vdumes,* almost as 
l^ng as Oarissa, and by no means so absorbing 'as a story, is not 
for the present age ; but it did not foil of success in its own day : 
pirha rH«nn ’8 defensive blow w» ft shrewd one. Hu genw was 
more sure of itself than ever, (jeneral admitadon had givpi lum 
the utmost self*coniidence, and had contributed to the devdopment 
of his peculiar art, if it had not strengthened his ori^nal powers of 
insight and ima^nadve creadon. In this last novd his tecHnique 
is at its best ; if die story lacks the sustained interest of 
it is foil of livdy episodes and moving situadons. Althougji 
there is no single figure so inimitably true and living as Pamela 
or so impressive as Clarissa, there is a larger muldtude than in 
dther of the previous books of distinct characters well repre- 
sentadve of the gented world of that day. Nearly fifty names 
are induded in the list of principal persoiu, and are grouped 
under the three heads of men, women, and Italiaru. Of chi^fest 
importance are three : the heroine who -eventually carries off 
the hero, a fouldess and colourless young lady, whose interest 
for the reader is almost endrdy cxunprised in her being, so to 
speak, the extremdy sensidve cqidcal instrument through which 
we study the perfecdons of the hero $ Sir Charles Grandison 
himsdf, who is also contemplated, through other correspondents, 
from every possible viewpomt; and the pathedc Clementma, 
who loves and loses Sir Charles, or rather, sacrifoxs her affiecdons 
to the higher claims of religion. 

Out&u »f Our first introducdon is to Miss Harriet Byrcm, who for 

At stay fbnndity’s sake may be described as the heroine. A young lady 
of moderate fortune, she has just come to London, and without 
delay folds heisdf surrounded by candidates for her hand. The 
persons and comparadve merits of her adorers are discussed widi 
Richardson’s accusmmed minutmess, in letters and ctmveisadom 

^ A t1 X'Tolume edition limulttneoaelf. 
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b etwee n « large monber of fiienda. But a taeax tummaiy of 
die ^ot win Im enough at dus Two suitors stand out as 

speedy interestiiig : Mr Greville> who nearly dies, and in the 
end acniaUy goes mad, for die lady he fiuls to win $ and die 
hantbome and sd[f«oncdted roud. Sir Hargrave Pollecfen, 
Baronet, who tries high-handed measures when &ir courtship 
proves unavailing. Decisively refused Miss Byron, he carries 
her off aft«r a baU, but is accidentally intercepted Sir Charles 
Giandiscm, an inddent that brings on die scent, with suitable 
ddat, this central figure. Miss Byron inevitably falls in love 
widi die knig^t-enant who has done her so signal a service. 
He becomes the idol of her drde $ he has long been that of 
all who know him. Her devotion is soon no secret to any- 
one about her : she confides her sentiments to her dear fHeiul 
Miss Sdby } they are communicated to or easily detected by 
everybody at Selby House, and are soon the theme of general 
discussion and benevolent sympathy. 

At a much later date. Sir Charles Grandison divulges the fiurt 
that he too vras consdous of her regard and &in to return it 
But, alas, he was fettered by other ties. One day, he has a quiet 
talk with Harriet, and relates his history. He had but recendy 
come bade to Eng^d after spending some years in Italy, in the 
course of which he had chanced to render the most vduable 
of services to a sdon of a very noble Italian family living at 
Bologna. They had entertained dieir son’s preserver, whose 
graces of mind and person won him die usual homage, and 
unfbrtunatdy made a fiital impression on the heart of tbdr 
daughter, Clementina della Porretta. On his dqnrture, this 
young lady had fidlen into such a state of melancholia that the 
family had been obliged to send for him to return, and, though 
he was a foreigner and a heretic, were prepared to accq>t him 
as a son-in-law if he would agree to become a Roman Cadidic 
and setde in Italy. Sir Charles could not submit to these condi- 
.jdons, and die proposals fdl through- af^ieared dial 

Oemendna had had a relapse, and he was invited to return to 
Italy and discuss new terms for an alliance, as the lady’s reason 
and pethaps her life were at stake. Sir Charles f^t himsdf 
bound in honour to submit to their wishes, although h» own 
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towanfa OeeMndna were dwse cf geoevoM c a mguim 
siidier ^an anydiiiig warmer. 

SHKf"* The baronet sets out ior Bdogna, leavii^ not onty Kaniet, 
Mv ^ but 4so his wanl Emily Jervois and another ItaUan lady adw 
had fi>llowed hun to England, weeping at the imnunent downfidl 
all their hc^tes. For months, Harriet, with a huge body of 
ikkft wdl'wishers, remains in poignant suqwnse. Her tender heart has 
been wr ung with pity for the odier helpless idcdm of her lover’s 
attracdcnis ) she is above petty jealou^, yet she cannot but hope 
against hope that her rival may somehow find haf^ess without 
annihilating hers. The time drags wearily on. At intervals there 
is news fiw Bdogna, where Sir Charles is engaged in soleixmi 
conference with all the assembled members of the Porretta fiuxiily, < 
the parents, the brothers, the bishop, the general, and the rest of 
them, and reports every stage with exhaustive minuteness to his 
revered friend Dr Bartlett Everything is pointing to a suc- 
cessful end of the negotiations, and Harriet is in acute distress. 
But, when all difficulties have been removed, Clementina herself 
realizes that a union is impossible with one of an opposite creed 
udiose soul she fears is marked for perdition. Sir Charles lo 3 raIly 
entreats her not to persist in this resolve ; but she declares that 
it is her intention to take the veil, and b^ him to marry one 
of his own countrywomen. 

The sequel may be guessed, but it takes nearly two volumes 
to relate it. Once free, Sir Charles offers himself to Miss Byron, 
and the rest of the story consists of an account of the engage- 
ment, tile congratulations of Harriet’s friends, tiie wedding, and 
the hapi^ess of the united pair, witii such episodes as an out- 
break on tile part of Greviile, who wants to fight Kr Charles, 
but is neatiy disarmed, tiie death of Sir Hargrave Pdlexfen, 
viffio leaves most of his property to Sir Charles and Lady 
Giandison, and Gementina’s flight to England, udiitiier she is 
pursued by her parents, who persuade her at last to lode fitvour- 
ddy on tiie suit of the Count of Belvedere, tiie lover whom 
Grimdison had eclipsed. 

Ridiardson was pestered witii requests to cany on the 
•laiy still fintiieri but he pdnted out tiiat as tiie events 
ihoiffy narrated had reached tiie present year of graces 
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lisk out of liMt fuation,* In a oonduiSng nont, b« 
dealt nidi Mine objections to die duuacter of Sir Qbalet 
Gnuidnao. His hero's n^ingnen to oatapioam widi die 
Porretta fiunil^ on die score of rdigbn was dedaied by some 
to be ** a bk^ in' die character." Otheis objected that he was 
too finddess, and went bqrand nature. Others, again, not with- 
out justice, Gonoiduned that it was all very wdl for a hero 
Grandison's prowess to condemn duellir^ and refose ,to figiht, but 
the average man who nddier wanted nor was able to dofend 
himself against a skilled adversary would gam nothing but 
humiliadon if he imitated him. To idl these strictures Richardscm 
padendy replied, and in a footnote cited the Arddes of War, in 
which dudling is stricdy prohibited in the army, a foct which 
he recommended to die attendon of all military men. 

Richardson conduded with a paragra^ from Tillotson rebut- Tie 
ting the view that it is a mistake to portray a pattern of **sof*<^* 
great p^ecdon, as is above our reach to attain. ... No man 
can write after too perfect and good a cq>y $ and thou^ he ciar&s 
can never reach the perfecdon of it, yet he is like to learn more GremSm 
than by one less perfect. He that aims at the heavens, whtdi 
yet he is sure to crane short of, is like to shoot ht^er dian he 
that aims at a marie within his reach." * In a didaede work, the 
attempt to ddineate such a pattern is certainly justifiable. But, 
thougji Richardson admittedly set his didaede purpose first, he 
could not have denied diat he dmed at somediing fordier, and 
at something which ftom the prant of dew of literary criddsm 
was infinitdy more important, even if he could not allow its 
superior ddm. The fi^re of Sir Charles Grandison has to be 
appraised on its artistic merits. On that side, the character has 
not met with unanimous t^roval. There are some who would 
dismiss him as a colossal prig } to some he is die " fouldess 
moratm* tluit die world ne’er saw." But the gibe is hasty and 
uncridcal, uid Grandisrai is by no means die in^robable Idnd 
«f creadon that Lovdace was. Kr Charley dunigji so for above 
die ordinary run of nuuikind, is no abstracdrai that nmiw to be 
alive. In a comparison with Fidding's Squire AUwradhy, tte 

* OniHliMB Imtw BdIokim for Viwiaa tt dw tfaae of die tStmeiOei^ 

ttiidwtakli^— in 1745 (#«nb, a. sji.ssa). * 

• WWSt, aUl. 474. 
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fiuKSt tint could be demanded, die advantage in li^doeness 
is not abogi-th er with the realist as opposed to the confessed 
idealist As we read his letters, his conversations, his fnemib* 
accounts of his kindly ways, a genial as well as an excellait 
man grows disdnct before us, and, what is still more to the 
purpose, a veiy capable, clear-headed, and dear-sighted man. 
The method of sdf-portrayal, however, m conjunction udth 
Richardson’s didactic purpose, rendered it almost impossible to 
avoid giving him the figure of a prig. To do justice to Us 
conception of fauldessness, Richardson would have had to chui^ 
his method completdy. Grandison’s misfortune was to have to 
collaborate with a host of worshippers in objectifying hb author^ 
idea of masculine perfecdon. 

Self-consdouaiess, nowadays, is not accounted a virtue, sdll 
less an ingratiating trait, thou^, on abstract grounds, it would 
be admitted that self-scrudny is a duty. It is hdd to be the 
infidlible sign of priggishness. Richard^ himself could hardly 
be absolved of that mean and &cddous self-righteousness which 
differentiates the prig ; and it is hasdly assumed that if he tried 
to portray a good man the portrait must inevitably betray the 
priggishness of the author. But a pygmy may draw a giant, thef 
dmid man can imagme bravery, the weak of will, strength and 
resoludcm. Richardson knew how to rise above his personal 
limitadons and delineate goodness unalloyed with his own infirmi- 
des. But he attempted too much. He painted too incredible 
a galaxy of fiiuldess ladies and gendemen not to shatter any 
in^ressiui we might have had duit we were seeing vrith our 
own eyes in a world similar to the world we know. Almost 
everybody is so inhumanly virtuous, so incapable of dc»i^ or 
even thinking anything wrong 1 An odd reprobate dirown in 
as makewei^t does not bring the balance anywhere near 
probability. We have nothing personal agunst Harriet Byrtm, 
or against any of these actable people : better if we 
had i they would not only be more interesting, but it would 
correct absurdides, make the atmosphere less qipressive. Could 
Richardson have brou^t off one Grandison successfully, a 
crowd of diem would sdll have been a gross offence apinst 
vnirimilitude. 
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Sr Charles, to ea^wse him still more to dw imputatkm 
pri^shness, has, so to q>eak, a double dose of sdf-oonsdousness. 
There is diat with which he must be endued as one of Richard'- 
son’s chief correspondents, one of the most active coUaborators 
in writing the novd. For this, having accqpted the convention 
that a novd may consist of letters exchanged between the 
characters, we m^e due allowance. But Ridiardson in this 
case undertook the superhuman task of making his hero c^tenly 
demonstrate how the good life is to be lived. And, however 
ediiying it may be to watch a person trying to put the loftiest 
prindples into action, trying also to hdp his fdlow-creatures by 
precept as well as example, the spectade of a man studying die 
beauties of his own mind and calling attention to his admirable 
behaviour cannot hdp being ludicrous. Granted the worthy 
baronet’s sdf-consdousness does not run to conceit, that it is 
cmsistent with genuine modesty. But a cultivated modesty 
rqpds when natural diffidence would be enchanting. Thus, 
when Sir Charles describes to Miss Byron how he had long taken 
the approval of Dr Bardett as the touchstone of his conduct, 
whilst the reader can but* applaud, he cannot hdp scrnie slight 
feding of disconfort. 

I found the following questions often occur to me, and to be 
of the highest service in the conduct of mv life— “What accoimt 
shall I give of this to Dr Bardett ? “ How, were 1 to give 

w^ to temptation, shall 1 report it to Dr Bardett?” — Or, 
** Miall I be a hypocrite, and only inform him of the best, and 
meanly conceal ftom him the worst ? ” 

Thus, madam, was Dr Bartlett in the place of a second con- 
science to me : and many a good thing dia I do, many a bad one 
did 1 avoid, for having set up such a monitor over my conduct. 
And it was the more necessary that 1 should, as 1 am naturdly 
pasdonate, proud, ambitious } and as I had the honwr of bang 
early distinguished (pardon, madam, the seeming vani^) by a sex 
c»f which no man was ever a greater admirer ; and possiuy the 
viort distin^ished, as, for my safety’s sake, 1 was as ^dious to 
decline intima^ vritii the ^y ones of it, however dignified by 
rank or edebrated for bouity, as most young men are to odtivste 
their fitvour.* , 

* HTtrtt, X. sai.*ss. A« the MsKbet* 4*lli Vmmt*. l» VUher 

Msmeotti, th«r« i* •• too gnot toattiUtt*' 
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This is presdun^ and would be dted by dquedadoD as an 
instance of the hero’s prigg^shness. But proudung was a put e£ 
the character, as it was of Bunyan’s good men, and, to take a 
OKxtem example, of George Eliot’s Dinah Morris. Th^, too, 
would no doubt seem priggish had they de[Hcted diemselves in 
the same ddiberate way as Sir Charies was compdled to do by 
his author’s scheme. Clearly, it is Richardson’s method that is 
at fiuilt, not the character portrayed. Nevertheless, it must be 
said that Sir Charles Grandison^tyDuld have been all the niore 
likeable and lifelike had the shocks and vicisntudes of dacum- 
stance, less coolness of disposition, and some powerful temptadon 
to err, tried the mettle of his rectitude as Pamela’s and Clarissa’s 
was tried. Richardson does not put him to any severe test, me 
mi^t with advantage have been a little less reticent about pe 
a£Eur with the siren Olivia. It seems doubtful whether Sir Charles 
was by nature as vulnerable as other men are. 

RieUrJ- Richardson’s mature technical dexterity could be illustrated by 
h passages in this last novel. His narrative skill and 

command of fluent dialogue are well-nigh perfect. He still shows 
faults of taste, and was censured by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
for presuming to depict high life without being conversant wm 
its manners and usages.* But this is a trifling defect coIl^>ared 
uddi die inherent vivadty of the socud scenes and of the inter- 
play of character. Sir Haigrave PoUexfon’s proposal to Miss 
Bjrron may have ^ven hints for the more edebrated dedaradon 
of Mr Collins, in Pride and Prtju£ce. 

You comet, entourage ny addresses} And express 

yoursdf so seriously ? Good heaven 1 (He stood silent a mmute 
or two, looking upon me, and upon himself, as if he had sud, 
fodishprll knows she whom she refuses?) I have been assured, 
madam (recoverii^ a litde from lus surprise), that your afliecdons 
ate not engaged. But surely it nnist be a mistake : some ha^ 
niai i”"- ' ■■■ 

Is it, interrupted L * necessary oons^uence, dat die woman 
uho cannot reedve die addresses of Sir Haigrave P<dlexfen,nuitt 
be engaged? 

Why, madam— <it to that— I know not what to say^-but a 

^ Mn Andrew Lang took the trottble to note ifiitaneei of hit mittakot ia 
<*MMtt and Maanm In Riehardton ” {JNkUmmi MnkWf Movamher itf7}. 
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man I hope, nat ajunfafti^p^faig yi ee abl e «dter 

in penon or temper s of smu nude in lifi»--He pamed j then 
fetuming— What, madam, if ran are as nmidi in earnest as you 
seem, can be your objection r Be so good as to name' it, tibat I 
may knour whether I cannot be so happy as to get over it.^ 

Puzzled, but sdU incredulous. Sir Haigrave soon returns to ^ 
duuge. 

Your obiectkois ? 1 insist upon knowing your objectuHis. My 
parrm, madam — Forgive me, 1 am not used to boast—My pman, 
madams—- 

Pri^, Sir Haigrave. 

— Is not oontomptible. My fortune 

God bless you, sir, with your fortune. 

— Is not inconsiderable. My morals—— _ 

Pri^t Sir Hargrave 1 Why this enumeration to me ? 

—Are as unexceptionable as those of most young men of 
Sidiion in the |>re8ent age. 

(I am Sony if this'be true, thimg^t I to myself.) 

You have reason, I hope, sir, to be gjad of that. 

My dtscast — — 

Is hcmouiable, sir, no doubt. 

My tesnper is not bad. I am thou^t to be a man of yivadw, 
and of cheerfulness. — I have costrage, madam^And this should 
have been seen, had I found reason to dread a competitor in your 
fiivour. 

I thoug)it you were enumerating your jvod qualities. Sir 
Hargrave. 

Courage, madam, magnanimity in a man, madam 

Are ^%at qualities, nr : courage in a r^t cause, I mean. 
Magnanimity, you know, sir, is greatness of mind. 

And so it is, I h<^e 

And I, Sr Hargrave, hope you have great reason to be satis- 
fied with yaar-self ; but it would be very grievous to me, if I 
had not the liberty so to act, so to govern mysdlf, in essential 
points, as tiiould leave me as wdl satisfied with my-self.' 

Gtandison*s tactful handling t^Lady Bea uch a mp in h«r diffei^ 
ence witii her q;xMtse on the thorny questum ai the a m ou nt of 
generosi^ to be extmded to tire latter*s son, towards whom tibe 
mtertained more thim a 8tqpmotiier*s qdte^ is a good tat a nqi i «i 

» la. {|7.9t. » la. itS'SfS* 
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^ his social address.^ Briefer and more amurin^ in its 

charactetwinmring is the interview vrith the bnUjnng Iririm^ 

Itith ^ sponge upon him in die name of die disreputable 

Mrs Jervois, mother of the baronet’s ward. One of die rascals 
daims to be the lady’s husband, and the three propose to make 
a concerted appeal for an increase of her r^lar allowance. Sr 
Qiarles dexterously divides die enemy’s forces by refusing to se^ 
them together. 


They gave ^emseives airs of importance and femiliarity } and 
the major modoned, as if he woi4d.have taken my hand. | 

1 encouraged not the morion. Will you, gendemen, walla this 
way? \ 

1 led ^e way to my study. The wtanan arose, and would mve 
come with them. \ 

If you please ro stay where you are, madam, I will attend ^ 
presently. \ 

They entered, and, as if they would have me think them con- 
noisseurs, began to admire the globes, the orrery, the pictures 
and busts. 

I took off that sort of attention — Pray, gendemen, what are 
your commands with me i 

I am called Major O’Hara, sir : I am the husband of the lady 
in the next room, as she told you. f 

And what, pray, sir, have I to do either with you or your 
marriaK f I pay diat lady, as the widow of Mr Jervois, 200 /. a 
year : 1 am not oUiged to pay her more than one. She has no 
demands upon me ; much less has her husband. 

The men had so much the air of bullies, and the woman is so 


veiy wicked, that my departed friend, and the name by which die 
so lately called the poor Emily, were in my head, and I had too 
litde command of my tenqier. 

Look ye, Sir Charles Giandison, I would have you to know — ~ 

And he put his left hand upon his svrord-hmdle, pressing it 
down, whidi tilted up the point with an air extremely insolent. 

What am I to understand by that motion, sir i 

Nothing at all. Sir Charles. D— n me, if I mean anything by it. 

You are calM major, you say, sir— do you bear the king’s 
commission, sir i 

1 have borne it, sir, if I do not now. 

That^andthehou8eyouarein,^veyouaritletociviiiQr. But, 


1 a. 4<)'4*9. 
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Wt X cuwot allow tihat your marriage with the lady in the nm 
room mves you pretence to business mth me. If you have, on 
any other account, ^y let me know what h is i 

The man seemed at a loss what to say } Init not fiom bashful- 
ness.^ He looked about him, as if for his woman $ set his toeA ; 
bit his lip, and tocdc muff, with an air so like defiance, that, for 
fear I should not be able to forbear taking notice of it, I turned 
to the other : Pray, Captain Salmonet, said I, what are jfour 
commands with me ? 

He ^>oke in broken En^ish ; and said, he had the honour to 
be Major O’Hara’s brother : he had married die major’s sister. 

And why, sir, might you not have favoured me with the 
oompmy of all your relations? — ^Have 3^00 any business with 
me, sir, on your own account ? 

I come, 1 come, said he, to see my brother righted, sir 

Who has wronged him? — Take care, gentlemen, how — But 
Mr O’Hara, what are your pretensions ? 

Why look ye. Sir Charles Grandison — ^throwing c^>en his coat, 
and suckiiw one hand in his side, the other riirown out with a 
flourish) — ^Look ye, sir, repeated he 

I found my choler rising. 1 was afraid of myself. 

When I treat yau familiarly, sir, then treat me so } till udien, 
please to withdraw. 

1 rang : F rederick came in. 

Show these gentlemen Into the little parlour. You will excuse 
me, sirs ; 1 attend the lady. 

They muttered, and gave themselves brisk and angry airs $ 
nodding their hmds at each other } but followed the servant into 
the panour.* 

The lady is treated with more gentleness but not less firmness. 
When the two bravos are invited to escort her away, they draw 
their swords, which gives Sir Charies an <^qx>rtunity of exhibitit^ 
his famous feat of disamung an opponent whilst refusing to fi^t 
a dud. 

^ 1 drew, put by Salmonet’s sword, dosed with him, disarmed 
him, and, by the same effort, laid him on the floor. 

O’Hara, drippit% about as if he vratched for an opportunity 
to make a push wim mfisty to lumsdf, lost his sword by foe usual 
trick whereby a man, anyfoing skilled in his weapcuis, knows Imw, 
sometimes, to disarm a /ess sulful adversary.* 

* ■. *SS-*$ 7 * * Aw., 15a. 
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Sr Charles is that charming comlanstion, a humane man and 
a man of courage. On an earlier occasion, when he declined 
to accqst Sir Hargrave Pollex&n’s diallei^, and was ex{dain- 
ing his attitude to duelling, he gave a pithy account of how he 
once treated a swashbuckler who dealt him a box on the ear to 
provoke him to draw. 

Mr Merceda. And £d you draw, sir ? 

Mr Bagmhall. To be sure, you then drew i 

Mr Jordan. Pray, Sir Charles, let us know. You could not 
then help drawing ? This was a provocation that would ju^fy a 
saint _ I 

Sir Charles. He had forgot, in that passionate moment that 
he was a gentleman. I did not remember that / was one. But I 
had no occasion to draw. ' 

Sir Hargrave. What a plague — You did not cane him ? 

Sir Ch. He got well, after a fortnight’s lying by. 

Sir Har. Damnation ! 

Sir Ch. I put him into possession of the lodgings I had taken 
for myself, and into proper and safe hands. He was indeed un- 
able, tor a day or two, to direct for himself. I sent for his friends. 
His servants did me justice as to the provocation.^ 

It is pleasant to think of Richardson, who probably never s^w 
a nose bleed in anger in his life, enjoying himself in recording 
these muscular deeds. But the sedentary man is often the best 
chronicler of scenes of action. Richardson had not failed in this 
particular in his previous novels, and among other brisk pieces of 
narrative it is hard to resist the temptation to quote the spirited 
account of Harriet Byron’s abduction by Sir Hargrave Pollexfen. 
The reader is more excited by these episodes than by the too- 
languid dramatic interest of Grandison’s matrimonial dilemma or 
Harriet Byron’s suspense. 

Humour, also, is not lacking, thou^ it is predcaninandy a 
malign humour. There is comedy in the passages just quoted ; 
but it is a one-sided comedy, tinged with contempt. Richardson’s 
exemidars of all the virtues are above the laughter as they ate 
above the criticism of their fellow-mortsds. The inferior wretches 
are let off lig^dy by the condescending good nature of a being 

1 fTorh, ix, 310*311. 
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superior to all human weaknesses. In PuasriSs, Laify l>awsni i hi 
C4fmM, Miss Howe I in the present novdl, Charlotte Grandest, 
are allotted the eiqpress dutjr of fiimiriiing comic rdief. There 
is a SasttSly likeness between them : Lady Davers is a vulgar 
harridan } Anna Howe, the only sufferable person among riwtu, 
treats her unfortunate Mr Hicknuui too overbearii^y, and is 
inclined to show off her superiority to all the world. Chaikcte 
is another Miss Howe, but not equal to her ori^nal. She, too, 
condescends to marry one of the inferior sex, the adorii^ sub- 
missive Lord G., who exasperates her with his ch^like patioice 
and devotion. Richardson himsdf points out the likeness between 
the two couples j he makes Harriet B]rron say : 

Lord G. appeared to advantage, as Sir Charles managed it, 
under the awnil eye of Miss Grandison. Upon my word, Lucy, 
she makes very free with him. 1 whispered her that she did. A 
very Miss Howe, said I. 

T(f' a very Mr Hickman,^ rewhispered she.— But here’s riie 
difference : 1 am not determined to have Lord G. Miss Howe 
yielded to her mother’s recommendation, and intended to marry 
Mr Hickman, even when she used him worst. One time or other 
(archly continued she the whisper, holding up her spread han<h 
and with a countenance of admiration) my Lord G. is to show us 
his collection of butterflies, and other gaudy insects : will you 
make one? — 

Of the gaudy insects ? whispered I. — 

Fie, Harriet ! — One of the par^, you know, I must mean. 
Let me tell you, I never saw a collection of these various insects, 
^t I did not the more admire die Maker of diem, and of all us 
insects, whatever I thought of the collectors of the minute ones.^ 

“Miss Grandison has a way of sajring ill-natured things in 
such a good-natured manner that one cannot forbear stniHng , 
though one should not altogether iqiprove of them.” So thinks 
Harriet Bjrron } and there is not mudi more to be srid ffir her, 
either as a comic character or as a plawible portrait. 

“ The bright Clarissa,” exclaims Hazlitt, “ die divine ^Semm- 
dna ! ” ■ What is to be said of Harriet Bjmm’s rival far die 
hand of Sir Charles Grandison ? At all events, die out-rivals the 

* Wtit, is, %<fK-V}6, 

■ « On RMding Old « 
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RM£^wh young la(fy in die interest that lesdies faeut She 
has the deqier nature that seems to be mariced down for nageify, 
and her fate is ahnost as pathetic as Oarissa’s. Rent between a 
love dut seizes her .like fotality and die tenets of an eidiusive 
creed, she loses her reason, and recovers only to inundate hex 
earthly ha ppines s to her belief in a life heroifter. Ridiardson 
must ^ allowed the credit of a poetic conception, diough not dii; 
credit of realizing it to the foil. Most of the Italian diapters are 
as tedious as the minutes of interminable comnuttee meetings. 
They are a good example of his skill in unthreading a diick 
entan^ement of motives. But "fow readers persevere toj the 
end, and most are wearied by the monotonous reappearance of 
the tortured heroine. Richardson never understood how gilev- 
ously pathos become diluted by being long drawn out. Y« it 
is in the history of Clementina, though he weakens the effect W 
her dutiful submissiveness in giving ear at last to the Count of 
Belvedere, that Richardson affords his one glimpse of passion 
in the poetic sense, not the disreputable aberration whidi he 
condemns so puritanically in the Lady Olivia.* 

Richardson todc the trouble to draw up and publish jf CMectim 
pf the Moral and Instnuthe Sentiments, Maxims, Casetions, and 
Refteetions, contained in the Histories of Pamela, Clarissa, anjd 
Sir Charles GratuUson, Digested tender proper Heads, with 
Referetues to the Volume, and Page, both in the Octave and 
Twelves, in the respective Histories (1755). This was not a 
dfficult task, but it was ill-advised of him to perform it All 
tiiree novels abound in quotable sayings, but they lose more tiuui 
half thdr force when removed frtxn their context “ Bad habits 
are of the Jerusalem-artichoke kind : once planted, there is no 
getting them out of the ground,” is pithy, but its point lies in 
its being a comment on the supposed refomiation of Sir Hargrave 
Pdlexfen. And Sir Charles Grandison’s reflection after catling 
Father Marescotti in the act of eavesdropping hardly beats de- 
taching from its place : “ I have more than once. Dr Bardett, 
oqterifSiced the irreconcilable enmity of a man whom I have 
forgfven for a meanness, and vidio was able to forgive me 
my forgiveness than I was him his foult But Father Marescotti 
1 Who tries to stab Sir Charles Granditon (see xi. 59). 
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cuuiot be tudi a man. He » cafiable geneimis shame : he 
could hanBy hcdd up his head aU die time I stayed.** 

H. D. Tnill pdnted out that “ The suffmngs of Oarate ate Tii 
diose of an imprisoned princess in a fiury-^ : die cnidly and mMMtr 
power of Lovdace is that of the giant og« of die same order 
of&ble.*’^ To put it another way, C/orttM, and for diat matter, 
Pamda, are modernized variadons on the fiivourite diemes c^stirUt 
die popular old romances. If we follow up this indication, we 
cannot help seeing that Richanbon’s nov^ perpetuate a good 
deal that was most characteristic of the later and more sophisd* 
cated romances. The labyrinthine plots, on which innumerable 
qiisodes are threaded ; the multitude of characters, each fur- 
nished with portrait and history j the inde&dgable analysing of 
sentiment and balancing of motive $ the close identificatitm of 
manners and morals, the apotheosis of courdiness, grace, digni^ I 
and the love-suits, rivalries, intrigues, duels, abductions, rescues : 
all are relics of the long-winded histories that were in dieir 
heyday a generation or two before. Richardson had not discarded 
the romandc apparatus, in spite of his professed realism, vdiich, 
after all, was a kind of reidism towards which the later senti- 
mental ronances were themselves tending. The link between 
him and them was not Marivaux, who was a contemporary rather 
than a predecessor, but Madame de la Fayette, author of La 
Princesst de Clives (1678), which Harriet Byron’s grandmother, 

Mrs Shirley, read when she was young, and felt relief when 
smneone pointed out diat the whole sequence of the heroine’s 
woes was based on an idle supposition. This is at once a novel, 
almost of a modem type, and a survival of heroic romance. The 
complexity is simplified, the artificiality and the vapid soiti- 
mentalism are purged away by the intensity of real emotion. 

It may have bem inq>ired by the writer’s feelings towards L« 
Rochefoucauld, who is even said to have had a hand in the book. 

At any rate, here is a deeidy moving situation, between real, live 
people, who still, however, have those attributes of higfi rank, , 
prowess, and ultra-refined fedings which were conventional to 
Scuddry romance ; and it is dramatized with an^siiMseiity thm 

* “Swand tUdmdioii," by H. D. TniU HSmumfottry Sevim, 0etob«r 
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strikes direct to our human sympathies.^ Senrimental romance 
is ^ving birth to the novel of sensibility, and dut to the novd 
of per8(»iality. 

Uchardstm’s romaBtic prepossesrions did not Mend wdl widi 
the prudential code of ethics pertuning to his age and class } 
hence, partly, the questionable views of life and morali^ that 
h JUt provoked Fidding’s satire. They interfered less with his por- 
ekis trayal of sfheres of society that his predecessors had thought 
beneath their dignity. Dnuna had recently been seeking its 
subjects lower in the social scale. Richardson’s first novd, in 
particular, followed the lead. plain country girl is driwn 
to the life ; his mistake was to make her a romantic herdne. 
The unreality of a high-pitched r(»nanticism, again, is over uie 
showy figure of Lovelace. It is not literally untrue to speakW 
Richardson as a novelist of the middle classes, but the phn^ 
requires careful qualification. It is misleading to gp on and talk 
about the fundamentally democratic character of his novds,” * 
on the strength of the lady’s-maid heroine in the first, the ex- 
posure of aristocratic vices in the second, and the purdy human 
virtues of Grandison in the third, which are supposed to be 
independent of rank and wealth. Richardson did not give us the 
life of a London afprentice or make a hero of a master-printer n 
he did not depict the manners of City tradesmen and their femilies, 
though he bdonged to them. He was fiir too romantic and too 
conservative in his reverence for caste. Nearly all his characters 
bdong to the middle dasses, but to the upper grades. Pamela 
comes from the lower orders } but the point of her story is that 
as the reward of distinguished virtue she is gradously Emitted 
to die ranks of the upper ten thousand. Richardson stresses the 

^ The plot of La ISrincmt de Clives is as follows. Mile de Chartres is 
iinlted in a manage de eonvenance to the Prince de Cl^Tes^ who loves her de* 
votedly. She has the misfortune to be attracted by the Due de Nemours, a 
courtly Don Juan, who conceives a sincere passion for her. She avoids his 
attentions, and feeling her own weakness resolves to reveal her danger to her 
husband and beg him to take her into the country, where she will be out of 
reach of temptation. The Prince is deeply distressi^, yet believes in her per* 
feet innocence. But when he learns that the Due de Nemours has been seen 
prowling round her chiteau at night, he becomes convinced that she has given 
way. He dies broken-hearted, not, however, before she has cleared herself of 
the suspicion of guilt. Now that the lovers are free, the Princess declines to 
marry the man who has been the cause of her husband’s death. 

* W« H. Hudson, A Qmes Center at a Ltbrasyl 235*136. 
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view chat onty a woman can be dius elevated^ ahSitjr to raise 
her being one the prerogatives of a well-born huriNtnd. The 
Harlowes bdoi^ to the wealthy hi^er strata of the middle dass 
that are about to merge in the aristocracy t the Giandisrais and 
their intimates have merged already. The romantic printer had 
his hill share of what is now tamed dass-oonsciousness, due in 
his case to a romantic admiration for his superiors in the socud 
hierarchy. The kind of sodal structure he would approve, if he 
had been asked for his ccmsidered opinion, would be one based 
on liberality, respect, and mutual loyalty ; but not on too much 
liberty, and assuredly not on equality. Lady G. puts his reflections 
on the subject sententiously when ^e says of her brother : 

He . . . is most likely to resemble him, who has an unbounded 
charity and universal benevolence to men of all professions, and 
who, imitating the Divinity, regards the heart ra^er than the 
head, and mu^ more than either rank or fortune, thou^ it were 
princely, and yet is not a leveller, but thinks that rank or degree 
entitles a man who is not utterly unworthy of both, to rispect,^ 

Richardson was the grandsire of all the ladies who write 
romantic novds about people of title. 

But Richardson is not a novelist of society, as Fielding was. T~~ 

His depth is the converse of Fielding's width of survey. He is XieAir(^ 
the novelist of personality. To show personality asserting and 
fulfilling itself was, whether he saw it dearly or not, the prime 
object of all his three novels ; this was the real achievement of mth 
Pamela, and Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandistm. To regard ekaraeter 
him as merdy an analyst of the emotions would be as inadequate 
as to think of him as a sentimentalist, like Sterne. The stu^ of 
feding leads directly to the study of motive ; the whole system 
of volitions and actions is opened up. Personality in action be- 
ccunes the central theme. Richardson's main instrument was the 
imagination, rather than, as in Fidding's case, the intdligence 
working upon the accumulated material of esqwrience. By a 
profound intuition he put himsdf at the centre. He identified 
himself with the characters vdiom he had concaved and launched 
into the world of being, lived in them, thought and fdt in unison 

^ sH. SO). « 
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with their whole psychic activity. Even his by-characters are 
vivified by this same act of self-identification. Even such a 
one as Lovelace, who lay outside his natural province, and was 
compounded of qualities abstracted intellectually rather than of 
the vital elements furnished by a genuine intuition, has a cer- 
tain factitious life due to his being thus animated from within. 
Richardson had got inside the automaton. It is relevant here to 
insist again on the feminine traits in both Lovelace and Grandison. 
The Hence the risk of classing Richardson with the general body of 

erUfidal realists. Are there not two very different sorts of realism ? There 
/fef is that which produces as close a likeness as may be of the life 
creaud around us, and there is the realism which gives the sem- 

blance of reality to an imagined version of life. Other novelists 
observe the world ; novelists of the Richardson class observe them- 
selves. Borrowing the terminology of the modern psycholomst, 
we might classify novelists, and other creative artists also, into 
two broad divisions, the introverts and the extraverts — ^those 
whose minds for the most part are directed inwards, and those 
who look abroad and give an account of what they see, simplified, 
ordered, rationalized, more or less, so as to express their personal 
compreherision of the world, but interpretative rather than 
creative. Richardson would then, if ever any man, be pr- 
ominently the introvert. Hazlitt, in the subtlest criticism of 
Richardson yet written, described him as one who seemed to 
spin his materials entirely out of his own brain, as if there 
had been nothing existing in the world beyond the little room in 
which he sat writing.” Hence an “ artificial reality about his 
works ” ; “ they have the romantic air of a pure Action, with 
the literal minuteness of a common diary.” ^ 

J>r Dr Johnson, also, made various pregnant remarks on Richard- 

Jobum among them the pompous dictum that ”He taught the 

Richard- move at the command of virtue.” He drew a broad 

distinction between what he called characters of nature and 

^ « On the English Novelists (Lectuns on tik English Comic Renters, 1819). 
Hailitt goes on : << He does not appear to have laken advantage, of any thing 
in actual nature, from one end of his works to the other ; and yet, throughout 
all his works, voluminous as they are — and this, to be sure, is one reason why 
they are so^he sets about describing every* object and transaction, as if the 
whole had been given in on evidence by an eye-witness.** 
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chaiacters rf manners*” meaning, af^paientlf, the very important 
one betweai character and characters, between human nature in 
its essence and generality, and characters in their singularity mid 
diversity, as mankind were surveyed by Fielding. Comparing his 
two contemporaries, he went on : ** Tliere was as great a diBFcr- 
ence between them as between a man who knew how a vratch 
was made and a man who could teU the hour by looking at the 
dial-plate.” Boswell did not agree with the preference thus 
assigned to Richardson. ” I cannot help being of opinion,” said 
he, “ that the neatest watches of Fielding are as well constructed 
as the large clocks of Richardson, and that the dial-plates are 
brighter.” ^ Richardson vivisected widi a microscope, with in- 
finite labour and patience ; Fielding poured out the abundance 
of what he knew ^om a long and catholic acquaintance with the 
world. They stand at the head of two schools of novelists, and 
the distinction roughly defined by Johnson holds good throughout. 

And now such inquiries as the aforementioned, whether the His 
Duke of Wharton, or anyone else in real life or in 
was the original of Lovelace, can be easily disposed of. SuchJ^^^ 
questions arise from a misunderstanding of Richardson’s art. He 
needed no pattern beyond the traditional idea of an aristocratic scieasttess 
profligate of superlative brilliance. It might be said, indeed, 
that Lovelace was his model for Sir Charles Grandison. He had 
evolved a perfect villain ; he would now evolve a perfect man 
of honour. The consummate scoundrel merely had to be in- 
verted, and his vices turned into their opposites. As he knew 
more about the well-behaved than he knew about rakes he found 
the task easier and more congenial, and was tempted to overdo 
it, more even than he had done, in his inbred tendency to excess, 
in the evolution of Lovelace.* 


Both alike bear the seal of their origin \ they have about them Hence 
a certain air of unreality, as Hazlitt noted, and they are infected 
by Richardson’s ineradicable self-consciousness. The creatures 
of his imagination are as self-conscious as he ; how could thqr 
be otherwise, when they were members of himself, collabofators mssa»ue» 


' Uf* of yokmom, under date 176S. 

* It ha» already been noted that Richardson himself stated that he Isnaatetd 
the charjieter of Pamela (p. aS n,'). He may have received the suggestioa from 
the story he had heard, but the character was his own work. 
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with him in the task of presenting his image of life ? Each is a 
lesser novelist, engaged on his or her share of the complicated 
jdb. Pamela^writes out her own part and makes her contribution 
to the complete story. The others in that first novel, in which 
the co-operative method was not yet perfected, have but sub- 
ordinate functions. But in the next, Clarissa, Lovelace, Belford, 
and Anna Howe are almost novelists in their own right, each 
contributing a personal narrative to the joint history. Miss 
Byron, in the last novel, is of no significance as a person, but 
she is of cardinal importance as Richardson’s most active partner 
in the writing business. Graildison performs the doubl^ duty 
of playing up to the character of hero and doing his turn at the 
ledger j the other collaborators in the symposium, Lucy Selby, 
Pollexfen, Mr Reeves, Lady G., punctually discharge their 
allotted tasks. And their self-consciousness is as extreme 
their verbosity : with the work they have to do, this lattCT is 
more than a virtue, it is an essential qualification. 

The It is because she stands aloof from Richardson’s team of 

writers, and has an existence of her own apart from her function 
tina ^ ^ critical element in the assaying of Sir Charles Grandison, that 
otJ^ers in Countess Clementina is so much more impressive than the 
** GrandU generality of his characters. Pamela and Clarissa escape some! of 
idn ” the consequences of persistent self-analysis because in both cases 
there is an absorbing story to unfold, there is something at stake, 
something more urgent than the problem of giving the reader an 
exhaustive view of their characters. But in Grandison nothing 
much is in jeopardy beyond the trifling matter of Miss Byron’s 
happiness, about which we can bear to be rather indiflFerent. All 
that the vast story is told for is to display a group of persons 
emulating each other’s virtues for the admiration and admonish- 
ment of an imperfect world. Clementina, however, not being 
one of the author’s secretaries and not having to wear the livery 
of self-consciousness, comes to life through inadvertence, and 
arrests our interest and our ardent S)nnpathy, as it were by 
accident. She is one of Richardson’s tragic characters, and the 
novdi of personality caimot attain its full scope except in tragedy. 
Traffiy In fiction having this theme, the testing as well as the develop- 
ibemt of ment of charaaer forms the necessary groundwork of stm*y. 
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Like Mereditli later, who was equally his disciple and Fiddin^s, 
and the first to combine die Riduudsonian nu^od of portia7ii^/<^t»Mufi9 
die mind and soul from within mth die intdlectual survey of a 
critic of life standing aloof, Ridtardson constructed his stories in 
die shape of an ordeal, a process of discifdine and trial, from which 
the self emerges victorious or defeated. Through the aeddents 
of his age and his mental prepossestions he narrowed the issues 
in his first two novds to ^e single question of sexual honoun 
In Pamela and Clarissa this is the ground of a death-stn^e. 

Chastity is envisaged as wcunan’s duef treasure, her very life. 

Losing it, she is ruined. Even the humble Pamela contemplates 
suidde when her virtue is in danger. Clarissa, being a thorou^- 
bred and highly strung, cannot survive the loss of her honour, 
and succumbs, willingly and not merdy resignedly, to her broken 
heart. In Sir Charles Grandison, only happiness and i befittii^ 
marriage are at stake ; but these are the goal and guerdon of an 
exacting course of moral education, the cultivation of character. 

In previous fiction, character is indeed a fiu:tor in the trials of 
life, but not the counter that is fatally hazarded. It is the security 
and prosperity of Moll Flanders and Roxana, not thdr mord 
being, that is wagered. 'In these and Defoe’s other stories the 
moral aspects are not overlooked ; th^ are continually brought 
forward for inspection and ccanment j but they are not the main 
interest of the story, that which holds us in sympathy, fear, and 
suspense. 


Clarissa might have been even a finer example of tragic art 
had Richardson not insisted so nmch on the rdi^ous consolar 
ti^rs that uphold hrs hcrourc m ui 6 liiSt tiiM of her SvMUMiStnvM. 
The more sublime tragedy is that which ignores all visions of 
a compensating justice, and shows the soul victorious over the 
worst tibat fiite can do, fitdng even extinction with serenity, in tire 
assurance that it has saved its own int^rity. Lear and ^rddia 
attam a grandeur of spirit that puts them above all the evil in tibe 
yrorld. The outcome in fiulure or success is notlung } it is the 
ripoiess of personality that is the enduring achievement : 


“ Notiling is here fi>r mars.” 


The ghwy of tn^y is tiiat it lepresents the triumph oA Sfurit 
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over matter, of the human being over circumstance. It is the 
greatest thing in art, because it sets forth the final and greatest 
test and the victory of man. 

Richardson’s influence on his English successors will be recorded 
in later chapters. To it was due the long currency of the novel 
of sensibility. The epistolary form was employed afterwards 
repeatedly, but those who made a notable success of it adopted 
the form for totally different purposes, Smollett, Fanny Burney, 
and Galt, for instance, using it to bring out the comic opposition 
of different points of view and incompatible ways of meeting the 
same experiences. Richardson’s influence abroad was even more 
remarkable than in his own country. Robinson Crusoe is the onW 
earlier English work of fiction the influence of which on European 
literature was in any way commensurate with that of Clurissal 
The author of Manon Lescaut translated Richardson ; Diderot)^ 
paid him the tribute of an extravagant panegyric, and was under 
his spell in writing La Religieuse i Rousseau was so earnest a 
disciple in La Nouvelle HdloUe that Richardson was annoyed to 
find that the gospel of sensibility could bear such evil fruit. The 
German translator of Pamela and Sir Charles Grandism was 
Gellert, who tried to copy his master in an unwieldy romance. 
Das Leben der Schwedischen Grdfin von G, Hermes imitated ^ 
Pamela and Clarissa in his Geschichte der Miss Fanny Wilkes^ 
which he pretended to have translated from the English. Lessing’s 
homage was the prose tragedy, Miss Sara Sampson^ which has a 
similar plot to that of Clarissa. Musaus satirized the Richardson 
vogue in Grandison der Zweite. Wieland had once extolled, but 
afterwards decried, the author, whose acquaintance he first made 
through a French version of Pamela. Goethe read and appreci- 
ated Richardson sanely; the influence that is apparent in the 
youthful Wertherr reached him indirectly through Rousseau. 



CHAPTER IV 


FIELDING: EARLY LIFE, AND 
ANDREWS 

The man who counts more votes than Richardson (or the ddeftriiAi!;.* 
of fether of the English novel was a son of the upper daisei,^*****^** 
and in almost every lineament of person and fortune the vety ^|^ *^ 
opposite of his rival. Fielding’s was an open, full-blooded, hearty mtigrtim 
nature, that disposed him to warm sympathy wddi ail classes 
Englishmen and a thoughtful delight in every idiosyncrasy and 
vagary of the human mind. He was the out^r man, roaming 
the woods and hills and farming the broad fields of life, whilst 
Richardson applied intensive culdvation to his human garden 
and hothouse. The pair were to stand in opposidon during dieir 
lifetime and after, and to' typify two contrasted modes of prose 
hcdon. 

His father, Edmund Fidding, an officer who served mdexPamui^ 
Marlborough, was descended from a younger son of die first Eail ^ , 
of Denbigh, thus belonging to a hunily that claimed to be derived ^ * 
from the Counts of Hapsburg, a circumstance whidi was give 
point to Gibbon’s bold predicdon, that Fidding’s “ rmnanoe of 
Tm Jones t that exquisite picture of human manners, will oudive 
the [dace of the Escurial and the imperial ea^e of the House of 
Austria ” > — a prophecy which, so ffir as regards the latter item 
of the comparison, has already been fulfilled.' Edmund Fidding 
married Sarah Gould, daughter of a judge, and there is some 
suspidon that it was a runaway match. At any ratei, there was 
1)0 love lost between Sir Henry Gould and his son-in-law, and he 
left the small fortune that he bequeathed to his daughter in trust finr 
her sde use or fi>r die upbrin^ng of her diildren in case die died. 

Heniy was bom prbbddy m 1707, at ^rpham Park, Sir Henry’s 

> (Hbbo&’i Mmm, ed. 6. B, Hill (>900), p. 5. 
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seat near Qastonbury,^ where he ^ent the first two or three 
years of his life, before his grandfitther setded die snaall fiunily 
in a house at East Stour, in Dorset The house and estate were 
to have been placed in trust for Mrs Fielding and her childien $ 
but die old man died too soon, vnth the result that there were 
repeated disputes about the property and the maintenance of die 
children, between Edmund Fielding, improvident and a gambler, 
and his wife’s relatives. The differences came to a head later in 
Chancery proceedings (i 721 -i 722). Henry lost his mother when 
he was eleven years old, and his fiither quiddy married a^in, the 
second wife being rumoured to be a wtunan of doubt^ an^ 
cedents and an Italian and p^ist Henry was sent to Eton ; his 
four sisters were sent to a boarding-school at Salisbury. Hene 
Lady Gould established herself to look after them, and here 
Henry Fielding felt he had a second hmne of a more friendlw 
kind than that of his fiuher and ste[»nother at East Stour. It was' 
to his grandmother at Salisbury that he made his way idien on 
one occasion he ran away from school. 

SJucaHon: This was but a passing escapade. He renuuned at Eton till he 
seMmiif was eighteen or nineteen, and became a proficient Latin scholar, 
though he did not advance very for in Greek. But, not only did 
his familiarity with and enjoyment of the chief Latin authors ‘ 
acconqnny him through life, he afterwards found time to read 
several of the Greeks. He was alwa)rs ready with a quotation 
from Cicero, and more even than his dder. Swift, ivas he indebted 
to Lucian for the grace and the felicitous irony of his style. He 
was well read also in English literature, and feirly so in French. 
He had devoured the old romantic chap-books as a boy and knew 
the En^ish Bible and the ordinary books of devotion, the time- 
honoured histories and other hou^old works, to an extent that 
can be gauged by the frequency and aptness of his allusions 
tiiereto. 

Soon after leaving Eton, Fielding was at Lyme Re^s, paying 
attentions to a certain Miss Andrew, an heiress whom he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to carry off. Little isJcnown of his doings 

i According to another theory he was born in Ireland, probably at Dublin, 
when Major Fielding was over there. No entry of his birth has yet been 
fonnd. Miss Oodden is convinced that he first saW the light in the Harlequin 
Chaml^r at Sharpham Park (Oodden, Htnfy FMtng^ i-a). 
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from this event (1725} dll be is found in London (1728), in no 
very flourishing circumstances, one of a great crowd adventurm 
in that literary Bcdiemia, bringing out his first play, Love in 
Several Masques^ at Drury Lane. He was not yet twenty-one, 
and boasted that none ever appeared so early on the stage.** 

The Fieldings, never well oflr, had recently lost money through a 
levandng broker,^ and Henry was &ced by the alternadves of being 
a hackney writer or a hackney coachman. His people wanted him 
to enter the law, nor was Fidding averse. Apparently it was not, ^ 
however, to study law that he now enrolled himsdf as a student University 
in the University of Leyden, but in order to continue his literary of Leyden 
studies : it was the faculty of letters that he entered, not of law. 

Before two years were up lack of funds compdled Fielding to Fieldings 
quit Leyden and plunge again into the crowd of competing play-/"^/^y^ 
wrights in London, with a bunch of comedies that procured him 
at first only a rebuff. The first, Don Quixote in England^ he after- 
wards recast, at a time when an election was afoot, introducing 
scenes caricaturing the wholesale bribery common at such events 
(1734). The topical hits gained it great applause ; but its only 
interest now is that, in one of the by-characters. Squire Badger, 

Fidding struck out the firsf rude sketch of one of his most memor- 
able creations. Squire Western, The Temple Beau was a piece in 
the Congreve style. As Drury Lane would not have it Fielding 
tried Odell’s new theatre at Goodman’s Fields, where it started 
him on a career that was to keep him active and prosperous for 
a number of years. But this playhouse was soon dosed for a time 
by royal order, and Fielding’s next eflPort, The Author^s Farce^ 
and the Fleasures of the Town^ a skit in the Rehearsal manner, 
with a burlesque play within the play, was given at the Little 
T'heatre in the Haymarket. It was followed by a shot at more 
high-flying game, the inimitable Tragedy cf Tragedies, or the Life 
and Death of Tom Thumb the Great (1730). 

Tom Thumb, which in the printed version Fielding provided **Tem 
with a serio-ccMnic preface, dealing ironically with the beauties of Thumb the 
heroic drama, the majesty of the sentiments, the sesquipedalian 
diction, and the moral greatness, is a burle^e of Otway, Nat 

^ His cottsio, Lady Mary Wortiey Monugu, gives the evidence (see 
Digeon, tS, n,). « 
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Lee, James Thomson, with hts Ntto Sophomsha, and other 
followen xi£ Dryden and Banks, wdiose bombastic nonsense sdH 
held the stage. The diminutive hero with the migpbty soul loves 
Ihuicamunca, daughter of King Ardiur, who sli^ts his consort, 
Dollallolla, through his passion for Glumdalca, Queen of the 
Giants. The pen which was presently to evoke mock-heroics out 
<^Newgate, in yenathan Wild the Greats is already evident in the 
Billingsgate eloquence of Huncamunca and Glumdalca, parodying 
Dryden’s Ml for Love, and in such a bit of fustian and delectable 
bathos as this snatch of dialogue.. ^The king is welcmning |the 
captive Glumdalca, secretly in love with Tom Thumb: 

King. Think, mi^ty princess, think this court your own,^ 
Nor think the landlord me, this house my inn ; 

Call for whate’er you will, you’ll nothing pay. 

1 feel a sudden pain within my breast. 

Nor know I whether this arise from love 
Or only the wind-cholick. Time must shew. 

Oh Thumb ! what do we to thy valour owe ? 

Ask some reward, gr»t as we can bestow. 

Thtanh. 1 ask not kingdoms, I can conquer those. 

I ask not money, money I’ve enough ; 

For what I’ve done, and what I mean to do. 

For giants slain, and jgiants yet unborn. 

Which I will slay — if this be call’d a debt. 

Take my receipt in full — I ask but this. 

To sun myself in Huncamunca’s eyes. 

King. Prodigious bold request.\ r > 

Queen.— Be stiU my soul. / 

Thumb. My heart is at the threshold of your mouth. 

And waits its answer there. — Oh 1 do not frown } 

I’ve tried, to reason’s tune, to tune my soul. 

But love did overwind and crack die string. 

Tho’ Jove in thunder had cry’d out, you shan’t, 

1 shou’d have lov’d her still — for oh strange &te. 

Then when I lov’d her least I lov’d her most 1 
King. It is resolv’d — die princess is your own. 

Thanh. Oh I happy, happy, happy, j^ppy Thumb 1 ^ 

This inciMve parody, lightened by the incidental fbderies of 
die two cmtrtKrs, Noodle mid Doodle, had a long run } the first 

1 AlM i., ICCIW ). 
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yemont in which the ^ 08 t of Thumb is killed by Loti Grizdo-^ 
the abmrdtty that ixi^e Swift lat^ the second time in his life 
— still beii^ called for when a new version was acting at anodier 
theatre, the pygmy hero in diis latter being swallowed by a cow 
and done with. It ought to have been the grace-stroke to bom- 
bastic drama ^ but Carey was still to deal the hydra another blow 
in Chronmhot&nthologos^ just as Mrs Lennox was to slay the ghost 
of sentimental heroics in The Female Qtdxete. 

Gay’s Beggar* 5 Opera had been spiced with sarcasms at the 
rapacity of Walpole, whose contention with Townshend was 
travestied in the quarrel of the two rogues, Peachum and Lockit. 
Macheath, too, reflected not obscurely on the detested Prime 
Minister. In The Welsh Opera, under a specious disguise, but 
with a parallelism that could not be missed. Fielding now brought 
him and the entire Court, with the rivalries, intrigues, notorious 
scandals, and equally noted quarrels, on the stage in a slashing 
burlesque. This play narrowly escaped suppression, and, when 
Fielding rewrote it, adding scenes in ridicule of the literary 
cliques who were attacking him, and renaming it The Grub-Street 
Operat the Government managed somehow to keep it off the 
boards.^ The best known of his songs. The Roast Beef of Old 
England, is in The Welsh Opera, 

Fielding next turned to serious comedy. In the prologue to Serim 
The Modem Husband, he claimed to be the honest servant of — 

The sta^e, which was not for low farce design’d, Modem 

But to divert, instruct, aind mend mankind. Husband, ’ 

etc. 

But this realistic comedy offered such a repellent picture of 
marital venality that it was hissed at the theatre, and aroused a 
virulent campaign against its author in The Grub-Street Journal, 
a scurrilous thou^ able print that, with The Daily Ga%etteer and 
Old England, at a later date, did much harm to Fielding’s 
reputation. The two plays that followed at Drury Lane, The 
Old Debauchees and The Covent Garden Tragedy, with its row in a 
bawdy house, were no addition to Fielding’s laurds. Turning 
aside frcxn &rce he now skilfully adapted two of Molibre’s plays 
to English manners and the En^kh stage, Le Midaanmalgfrdhi 

^ Croit, History of FkUSng, i. to8. ^ 

▼OL, tv. — F 
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and VAvare, reducing the length, d^tening up die {dot, and 
adding topical pungency to the dialogue. The Meek Doctor t or the 
Dumb Latfy Cur'd, was admittedly a dirce, and gave opportunity 
for smacks at the medical tribe, the aversion of eighteenth-century 
novelists. Leander pleads that he has not mastered the professional 
jargon : 

If I did but know a few physical hard words 

Gregory. A few physical hard words ! Why, in a few physical 
hard words consists the science. Would you know as much as the 
whole faculty in an instant. Sir ? ^ 

In The Miser Fielding shows a mastery of colloquial dialog 
which was to serve him in good stead in his novels. Decoy ^ 
persuading Lovegold (Harpagon) to lend five hundred pounds 
Frederick (Cl&uite), ^1 he knows about whom is that he has 
very rich father and calls him a covetous old rascal. 

Lovegold. Ay, that is the name which these spendthrifb, and 
the rogues, their servants, give to all honest prudent men who 
know the world, and the value of their money. 

Decoy. This young gentleman is an only son, and is so little 
afraid of any future competitors, that he offers to be bound, if you 
insist on it, that his fether shall die within these eight months. 

Love. Ay, there’s something in that ; I believe then I shall 
let him have the money. Charity, Mr Decoy, charity obliges us 
to serve our neighbour, I say, when we are no losers by so doing. 

Frederick appears. He is as much surprised to find it is his ffither 
who has been demanding such extortionate terms for a loan as 
the latter to find that the would-be borrower is his own son. 

Love, How ! rascal, is it you that abandon yoursdf to these 
intolerable extravagances? 

Fred. I must even stand buff, and out-&ce him. {Aside.) And is 
it you, &ther, ffiat disgrace yourself by these scandalous extortions? 

Leeve. Is it you that would ruin youiself, by taking up money 
at such interest ? 

Fred, Is it you that would enrich yourself by lending at such 
interest ? — 

Xovr. How dare you, after this, appear before my face ? 

Fred. How dare you, after this, appear before ffie &ce of the 
woild ? 
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iMtf. vflluni get out of my 

Fred, ^r, I go ) but give me leave to sa y ' 

Leve. I’ll not hear a word. I’ll prevent your atteo^tin^ any 
thing of this nature for the future.--<jet out of my si^t, vwiun. 
— I am not sorry for this accident } it will make me henceforth 
keep a strict eye over his acdons.* 


Fielding had brou^t out no less than rixteen i^ys, some of 
them brilliant successes on the stage, thou^ he never pretended 
riiat they were literature or anything better than an amusing 
way of earning his wages, and at the same time exposing die 
abuses in hig^ places and low that roused his ire. A serious step 
which he now todc enforced a short rest fnxn his theatriod 
labours. Fiddmg nuirried. He had long been in love with 
Charlotte Cradock, one of two ywng ladies whom he had cele-.^'*^ . 
brated as the beauties of Salisbury.* There are hints that this 
was an elopement, the parties being married in the tiny church of 
a tiny village nesding in a sequestered combe under Lansdown, 
near Bath. Charlotte, however, enjoyed her mother’s &vour, 
and inherited the widow’s small property, which, in &£t, came as 
a wind&ll to the Fieldings when they were in sore straits. This 
was the beloved w<nnan whose beauties of mind and person he 
commemorated imperishably in two characters, Sophia Western 
and Amelia Booth, if not in a third, Mrs Heartfree, the true- 


hearted heroine of Jonathan WUd. They came to London, 
where Mrs Fielding was before long to be her husband’s chief 
sdace in a season of monetary anxiety and domestic sorrow.* 
Fielding was now matuiging partner, vrith a rather truculent 
person of American ori^, James Ral]^, of the Litde Theatre 
in the Haymarket, ” then known by the name of Fielding’s scandal 


shop,” as Mrs Hayward remarks in Betsy Thoughtless. Waxhte Jttaeis 
with die Walpole (^vemment was quickly resumed. His Pa^mn, , 
a dramatic Satire on the Times, was performed by a troupe 
young players from Drury Lane wh(»n Fielding dubbed “The 
Great Mogul’s Conqiany of Ctnnedians.” It was almost as 


^ Act ii*, scene x, 

• There were two Mist Credocks (Cross, i. 164), Miss Oodden refers to 
the trtdition of three beentiful sisters (Oodden, 47). 

• “One from whom I drew ell the solid comfort* of my Life** (Prefeee to 
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{lopukr as The Beggar*s Opera. Peufmm presents the rehearsal 
of two plays, “The Election,” a ccanedy, and a tragedy “ call'd 
The Life and Death of Common-Sense.” As mi^t be supposed, 
the plays are dull in comparison with the comments of the rival 
autiiors, Trapwit and Fustiui, and of the critic, Sneer-Well. 
Says Trapwit, explaining “ the fable, tiie derign ” : 

Oh ! you ask who is to be married ! Why, Sir, I have a 
marriage ; I hope you think I understand the kws of comedy 
better than to write without marrying somebody. 

Ftut. But is that the main < ^ign to which every ^ing 
conduces ? I 

Trap. Yes, Sir. 

Fust. Faith, Sir, 1 can't for the soul of me see, how whauhas 
hitherto past can conduce at all to that end. \ 

Trap. You can’t j indeed, I believe you can't ; for that is 
the whole plot of my play ; and do you think I am like your 
shallow writers of onnedy, who publish the banns of marriage 
between all the couples in their play, in the first act ? No, Sir, 
1 defy you to guess my couple till the thing is done, slap all 
at once; and that too by an incident arising from the main 
business of the play, and to which every thing conduces. 

But the scenes of universal bribery, culmituting when tbe 
Mayor, having as his wife shows him voted wrong, retrieves 
the situation by declaring Lord Place and Ccdonel Pnxnise, the 
defeated candidates, duly elected, are packed with deadly satire. 
This did not need to be rubbed in, but the sting rankled all the 
more for such a criticism as Trapwit's : “ How can a man vote 
against his conscience, who has no conscience at all ? ” Queen 
Ignorance triumphs in the burlesque tragedy, which is a caustic 
review of the previuling taste in plays.* 

But Walpole at last came to the conclusion that Fielding had 
been allowed rope enough. A further satire. The Historical 
Register for the Tear 173^, which was still more outspdken, 
decided him to bring in a Bill for putting an end to all offenrive 
stage plajrs. It was not tiie first time that such an Act had been 
projected, and he vras determined not toT court another fiulure. 
A scurrilous fkrc^ The Golden Rsanp» not ly Fielding, was pro- 

^ gave Sheridan the suggettlon for hU admirable politic^ comedy 

Tkt Critic (1779). 
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duced as a qpectineii of what was to be expected if the tmisatice 
were not stcq^} and, in spite Clws^eld’s eloquence in 
die House of L<Htls on behalf of a free stage, die Licenang Act Lknthtg 
was passed (i737)« The Litde Theatre and two other unlicensed *f 
houses were do^ i die Grand Mogul’s Conqian^ were thrown 
on die streets. Fielding saw his occupadon gone. But he wasted 
no time in r^nbg. He loved the theatre and enjoyed play> 
writing s yet he had never thought it worth while to put his b^ 
into it. He had written more farces than comedies s they are 
none of them rubbish, but they were all put forth carelessly and 
at hi^ speed for immediate production on the stage. As he him- 
self expressed it, he left off writing for the theatre at die moment 
when he should have b^n. He could have been numbered 
among the dramatists had he gone on. But his was to be the 
better fortune, to have perfected a sister art, by which the printed 
bode furnishes a stage on which imagination conjures up 

Forms more real than living man. 

Nurslings of immortality ! 

With characteristic energy and decision, he entered himself fordi- 
with as a student at the Middle Temple, and prepared to earn 
his bread in a career for which he had always felt he had a real 
vocation. 

Sudi a step on the part of a man so much before the public 
did not pass without ridicule. But Fieldmg applied himself widi 
zeal to his new profession, and was duly called to the Bar (1740), FieiSng 
going periodically on the Western Circuit He todc his duties w Umytr 
seriously, especially when later on he was made a magistrate, 

The library of legal bodes that he cdlected was considerable,'' 
and the annotations in many of the vdumes bear witness to the 
conscientiousness of his legal studies. Yet he did not keqi himself 
l<Hig out of the political fray. Witii the aid of sevend ftiends 
he set up a new^per, Tht Champton, with Ralph as assistant- 
editor, and, along with the ordinary periodical writing on subjects 
at large, he r«iewed the strug^e with tiie Walpde Government 
As Captain Hercules Vinegar, he estaUished another Censorslup 
of Great Britain, witii a fiunily of coadjutors like the Bkkerstaf^ 
and made himsdf the terror of all enemies of virtue, honoiff. 
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and {latiwtism. Incidentally, he also enlai;ged the drde of his 
own enemies, and his jour^istic activities, and still more the 
many libels fJdsely ascribed to lus pen, did him no good in his 
other capacity of lawyer. 

Wtrh It is not unlikely that Fidding already had in hand at this period 

hchJed tame of the work that afterwards went into his books^nto 
*^UUal- WUd, for instance, and other parts of the AfisceUanus, 

tffjff f” and even into Joseph Andrews. The social critidan diat 
formed much of the contents of The Cham^en foreshadows the 
riper treatment of men and manners in the novels. The artides 
on moral and other topics are forerunners of the pre&toiyi dis- 
courses in Tom Jones. There was a fur allowance of narrative 
pieces, aUegories, and the like ; the first draft of A Journey -om 
tins World to the Next, for instance, appeared in The Champit ^ 
In short, the future novdist was probably learning more fn 
his ei^erience as sdf-appointed Censor than he had acquired in 
his feverish dramatic career. Perhaps to eke out a diminished 
income, he undertook various other literary jobs. He translated 
a life of Charles XII. of Sweden, a task diat sharpened his con- 
victions on the true character of what is esteemed greatness. On 
that very theme he published a poem. Of True Greatness, antici- 
pating in many of its reflections die philosophic irony of Jonathan 
Wild. Learning as well as wit went to ^e composition of his 
Femomad, a poem cdebrating the exploits of Admiral Vernon, 
which in burlesque of pedantry he pretended to be one of the 
lost poems of Homer. In this piece. Mammon is Walpole ; dse- 
where he is referred to as “ a certain great man,” “ that Enemy 
which the Devil hath raised up agdnst us,” or the Devil himself. 
Tlie sentiments on rascality masquerading as greatness, and on 
Sir Robert Walpole as a glaring example of the same, which 
were to inspire his ironical biography of Wild, were already 
ftirmed, if that strange masterpiece was not partly the work of 
these years.^ 

Richardson’s Pamela appeared in November 1740, and the 
diird edition was fcdlowed the next ApriTby a pamphlet of less 

^ Crosi, i. sSo. 

* Crots^ 1. 13S, 181 ; Digeon, 38-41. Digeon thinks Jimatkan WUd was 
projectad, If not partly written^ before Andrtwi (see p. 57, n., and 

PP. * 4 S-* 4 <). 
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than sixty pages, bearing the title. An A^ogj for the Lifi rf**Simik^ 
Mrs Sho^la Andrews . . . hj Mr Conny Keyher. Thereisgood 
reason to believe that the writer was Fidding, who was pddng 
fun, not only at Richardson, but also at a favourite butt of his, 

Colley Cibber, and at Dr Conyers Middleton, whose dedication 
of his life of Cicero to Lord Hervey, another of Fielding^s aver- 
sions, is ridiculed in the burlesque dedication.^ The style looks 
like Fielding’s; Mr B. is already branded as Mr Booby, and 
Fielding would never have appropriated that masterly thrust 
without acknowledgment; Mother Andrews babbles the same 
sort of malapropisms as are to be the hall-mark of Mrs Slipslop; 
and there are sundry other signs of Fielding, whom Richardson, 

Horace Walpole, and other contemporaries declared to be the 
author.^ There is no need to assume, with Thackeray, that 
Fielding was instigated by a desire to ridicule the au^or of 
'Pamela^ whom he disliked and utterly scorned and laughed at,” 
either in Shamela or in Joseph Andrews.^ He loftily repudiated 
personalities. It was the book and the spurious morality ex- 
emplified in Richardson’s worldly-wise vestal that inspir^ his 
wrath. Probably, he was as yet unacquainted with the author, of 
whose coterie of women friends his sister Sarah was afterwards 
a fiiithful adherent.^ 

The writer’s first drollery is to announce that he will write 
after the manner of Euclid. A certain Parson Tickletext sends 
the book to his friend Parson Oliver in the country, with a 
fulsome recommendation of its edifying virtues outvying the en- 
comiums that had fallen from press and pulpit. Unfortunately, 

Mr Oliver is acquainted with the egregious heroine, whose real 
name is Shamela, and who is the offspring of a scamp and an 
orange-woman at the playhouse. She is a woman with a past. 

After an intrigue with Parson Williams, a disciple of Whitefield 
and a rank hypocrite, who preaches the doctrine “Be not 
righteous over-much,” but hold the approved faith — a doctrine 
that Fielding scorned — ^the hussy manages to catch Squire Booby, 

1 Cross, i. 306, 

^Ibid,, 307- 30S ; Diffeon, 63-69 ; see alto Miss Thomson’s IRickardsm^ 38. 

* PameU had been nrst issued anonymously and Fielding may have been 

ignmnt' of the author’s identity ; he may have imputed it to Cibber (see 
De Castro: Preface to Andnwt^ &o-ii}. « 

• Croes, i. 309, 
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by pretendii^ innocence and artfully pkyii^ up to his downish 
advsuKes. She renuuns on the best if temis widi her clerical 
paramour, after the foolish young man has made her Mrs Bool^. 
Even the speeches correspond to those in Pamela, but they have 
a very different meaning. Her bumjddn of a husband fiituously 
proposes to have a book made about their strange courtdup, and 
is recommended to “ a parson (rtf) who does that sort of Business 
far Folks, one who can make my Husband, and me, and Parson 
WQliams, to be all Great People ; for he can make Hack white, 
it seems." ^ This was nasty for Ridutrdson. I 

** Joseph Ten months after this vigorous though crude perfomunce, 
Andrews" Yo. February 1742, Fielding’s first novel, Tlu History tf\the 
jfdventures of Joseph Andrews, And of his Friend, Mr Abranm 
Adams, appeared in two volumes. “Written in ImitationW 
The Matmer of Cervantes, Author of Don Quixote," said me 
title-page, which could not have been said of the ephemeral 
pasquinade that had preceded. A longer incubation and a finer 
art were required for this more conclusive rejoinder to Richard- 
son’s morality-novel, for Joseph Andrews is obviously that, if it is 
also a great deal more. It is, however, a mistake to suppose that 
Fielding began simply with the intention of caricaturing Pamela,, 
but grew so enamoured of the characters that came into his brain 
that he went on and wrote a rambling sort of novel.* This would 
verily have been one of the happiest accidents in the history of 
masterpieces. True, the ridicule is there, and first-rate ridicule 
it is; but the ridicule is kept in its proper place, entirely sub- 
ordinate to the main business, the adventures of the two persons 
named in the title. The satire of Richardson’s modd hermne is 
carried as iar as die occasion demanded, and is all the more tdlii^ 
for not being pursued too fur. Nor, thought Joseph Andrews 
does not portray English life with the completeness of Tom Jones, 
and has none of the complexities of the greater novd— thou^ 
it has on the surface a delusive air of ardessness, like the easy- 
going manner of picaresque fiction — is it by any means cardess in 

1 Skamlu^ 54. ** 

* The latest critic to endorse this trite hypothesis is Mr E. M. Forster 
(Aspects of the NvueU 1917, p. 156). It is so impossible to believe that 
Fielding, the rode father of the English novel, could be so clever as to see 
his way right from the start I Where would our modem superiority be, if 
he were not admittedly rather stupid and a bulkier? 
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design. The {dot, a burlesqpie of romantic [dots m general, n 
present Aim^hout in die background: and, wfaoi the momoit 
arrives to bring it forward, the pair of lovers, Joseph and Fanny, 
are neady extricated from their painful dilemma, widi a final hit 
at iranantic dinoutments and further merriment at Richardson’s 
expense. Who can forget die classic strawberry-maik on Josef’s 
breast, or Parson Adams’s excited shout. Hit est quern quarts ; 
imentus est / Fielding had taken adequate time to consider how 
the specific sadre could be compounded with other ingredients 
to pr^uce this comic delineadon of En^ish rural life. 

Ks preface confirms this view. The staple of Joseph Andrews More 
is not burlesque but comedy, though he sometimes admits bur- tomedf 
lesque in the dicdon, as in the descripdon of batdes. Such 
instances of “ a certain drollery in sdle ” are the Homeric account » 
of Joseph’s combat vrith the pack of hounds let loose on his Anirewt" 
friend ^e parson, and, in Tom Jones, the similar modc-heroic 
narrative of Moll Seagrim’s doughty deeds in the churchyard. But 
Fielding deprecates any mixture of the comic and the burlesque : 

“ indeed, no two species of wridng can differ more widdy ” : 

For as the latter is ever die exhibition of what is monstrous 
and unnatural, and where our delight, if we examine it, arises 
from the surprizing absurdity, as in appropriadng the manners of 
the highest to the lowest, or e converso ; so in die former we 
should ever confine ourselves stricdy to nature, from the just 
imitation of which will flow all the pleasure we can this way 
convey to a sensible reader.^ 

“What Caricatura is in painting, Burlesque is in wridng”; 
licence mid exaggeration are its province. Hogarth has, by the 
undisceming, been called a burlesque punter; but there amid 
be no greater mistake about an ardst of whose works Fielcflng 
admiringly sa}rs : “ It hath been thought a vast commendadon 
of a painter to say his figures seem to breadie ; but surdy it is a 
much greater and nobler ap{dause that they appear to think.” 

Finally, he carefully disdi^ishes Joseph Andrews "from die 
producdons of romance writers on the one hand and burlesque 
writers on die other ”; and protests that he has "no intendon 
to vflify or aqierse any one.” 

* Ptcfaee. 
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The first chapter, abo, isa prefiitoiy discourse, and so are those 
of die next two bodes, like die introdiKrdons to die successive 
books in Tom Jones, This discusses the quesdrai, Of writing 
lives in g^eral, and pardcularly of Pamel^ with a word by the 
bjns of Gilley Cibber and odiers.” Richardson’s life of Pamela 
and Cibber’s life of himself ** represent an admirable pattern of 
the amiable in either sex,” Fielding observes, with suave irony. 
They are, it is implied, proper objects for ridicule because they 
are blatant examples of affectation, which is rooted in vanity or 
hypocrisy. “The former of these ’’-(Cibber’s), “ which dealt in 
male virtue, was written by the great person himself, who Iwed 
the life he hath recorded, and is by many thought to have lived 
such a life only in order to write it.” » After this banter, which 
is not as frivolous as it looks, since it invites the reader to perceiW 
the huge chasm between a character fitetidously evolved to illu^ 
trate a maxim, sound or delusive, and the real men and women 
that are about to appear before him, the story begins. 

Ous/ine of The first two persons formally introduced are Joseph Andrews 
tbe story Abraham Adams, the curate. Joseph is fix)tboy at the 

Boobys’, an office to which he has been promoted, on account of 
his strength and pluck and his good looks, by Lady Booby, the 
aunt-in-law of Pamela, who is now wedded to Squire Boobyj 
after the events related in Richardson’s novel. He has always 
been supposed to be Pamela’s brother, and has read her letters 
with admirarion and the resolve to emulate her chastity. Hence 
the piquancy of the situation that now ensues. Sir Thomas dies, 
and Lady Booby takes the household, including the handsome 
footman, up to London. Parallel to his sister’s resistance to the 
squire, Joseph is depicted indignantly repellii^ the overtures of 
his mistress, another wicked person of quality, and a member of 
the same fiunily. The lady, in a fit of du(%eon, dismisses him, and 
Josqdi sets out on foot fer his village in the west, where his fellow- 
servant and sweetheart, Fanny, has been left behind. He fiiUs 
among hi^waymen, is robbed and beaten, and, being taken half- 

^ Fielding had had several passages of arms with the elder Cibber, and was 
by many credited with a sarcastic autobiography of the son, Theophilus 
Cibber : An Apology for th* Life of Mr 7 * . . . C • . ComnUan. Being a Broper 
Seqnel to the Apology for the Life of Mr CoUep Cither^ Comedian (1740J ; but there 
is no proof that he so far forgot his golden rule of eschewing libeis, ' 
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dead to an inn, kept bjr the Tow-wouses, would have &red ill but 
for die aod^tal arrival of Parson Adams at the same house. 

This is (he end kA the first book. 

In the second, die parson is the more prominent figure. He 
was on his way to Lcmdcm to sell nine volumes of his sermons to 
a publisher, but, discovering that with his usuri absence of mind 
he had forgotten to brit^ the sermons with him, he determines 
to go home with Joseph. They are joined unexpectedly by Mrs 
Slipslop, Lady Booby’s elderly handmaid, who has likewise cast 
amorous eyes on Joseph, and has consoled herself by penetrating 
her ladyship’s secret and threatening to make it public. Fanny, 
meanwhile, in fond anxiety on Joseph’s account, has set out to 
seek tidings of him in London. She i^ls into the hands of a ruffian 
who tries to ravish her, but Parson Adams intervenes in the nick 
of time with his stout crabstick. Thus four of the persons chiefly 
concerned are now together. But the jealous Slipslop soon takes 
flight, when the sight of Joseph’s and Fanny’s fondness for eadi 
other is more than she can bear. The tale goes swinging on from 
one adventure to another, and characters of every complexion 
appear at every turn. Fanny, Joseph, and the parson are joined in 
the third book by the betievolent Mr Wilson, who tells them the 
story of his misguided youth, his downfidl, and reformation, and 
his retirement to a life according to nature. This edifying history, 
like the earlier tale of Leonora, related by a fellow-passenger in 
the stage-coach, is one of the features “ in imitation of the manner 
of Dm Qmx»te.** It is not particularly interesting; but the 
groans and ejaculations of Parson Adams at the wickedness of 
the world are truly comic, and the appearance of Mr Wilson, the 
good foiry of the plot, is justified in the end.* 

In the fourth book ail the chief persons are brought together, Tie di- 
as in the last act of a well-knit comedy. Lady Booby, her in- muement 
suited passion for Joseph battling with her resentment, comes 
home a^n, to find Joseph and Fanny preparing for their union, 
under the fatherly protection of the parson. Storming and raging, 
rile forbids Adams to publish the banns, and fiuling to move him 

^ Critics have suggested that Wilson's account of his irregularities, and 
especially of his literary struggles, is in part at least aotohio^aphical* As 
Parson Adams begat the Vicar of Wakeifield, so Wilson begat Mr Burdiell. 
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by arguments or tbreats, invdces the aid of a rogue lawyer to rid 
die paridi of Fanny and get Josqdi committed to gaol. But her 
schemes are intemqited by a visit from Squire Bool^ and his 
wife. This is an c^iportunity fat bringing Pamela into die li^t 
of comedy. The parvenue is now as much a sdckier for gendli^ 
as anyone. It would be a terrible come-down for her brother 
Joseph, the brother-in-law of Mr Booby, to marry a girl 
doubtful origin. But it is suddenly discovered that Fanny is the 
daughter of the Andrews couple, and therefore Pamela is her 
sister and Joseph her brother. * The disclosure gives scanj joy to 
the impatient lovers. But a further disclosure sets everydiing 
right Mr Wilson reappears. Years ago, as he has alreMy re- 
counted, he had lost a son. That son is Joseph, who waslstolen 
by gipsies and afterwards exchanged for Fanny, who was rold to 
Sir Thomas Booby. He is recognized by the £unous straw^ry- 
mark on his left breast He is as good a gendeman as the squire 
himsdf. So both Pamela and Fanny have their wishes, and all 
are genteel together. Even that humblest of men. Parson Adams, 
comes in for a small fortune, being presented with a living of one 
hundred and thirty pounds a year — ^wealth for him beyond the 
dreams of avarice. j 

Nature tf It is a thin but sufficient thread of plot on which are strung 
the pht these consecutive scenes of jovial comedy, but it is a plot of the 
opposite kind to that of Tom Jones. That seems to have the 
symmetry of a natural growth. It is the coUecdve result of 
innumerable events which themselves result frran the collisions 
and reactions of a great number of characters in the rough-and- 
tumble of life : hence it seems as if it has developed from within 
as a living organism develops. But this of Joseph Andrews is 
merely how Fielding arranges the successive incidents so as to 
bring them back again to the starting-point in the Pamela affitir, 
vnthout interfering with his freedom to deal as he likes with 
Parson Adams and die modey populadon of the road. Plot and 
the love-affiurs of Fanny and Jos^ are of secondary importance 
in c(»nparison with the exploits oi their champion, a tharacter 
of wfamn it is praise enough diat such imitadons as Dr Primrose 
and Unde Toby are among the inunortabof creadve Hterature. 

Adams is, in truth, the main hinge of the story, the hinge 
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between these two sides of it} die allusion to j^iinrato in the 7% 

tide signalizes lus importance. And he is given am^ room to 
diqday his prowess and his Uunders, his coura^, his duldlike 
innocence, his strengdi of mind and muscle. Like die Knight 
of die Rueful Countenance, though tmth a very different cast of 
visage, he takes the road, on a steed as eccentric as Rosinante} 
nm in mad quest of adventures, though he meets with adventures 
vnthout sdnt. He is a knight in die finest sense of the word, and 
he has a mission, not to uphold a defunct ideal, but to teach 
and in his whole conduct exemplify the standards of a prknidve 
Christianity, unadulterated by the compromises with which the 
worid has tempered its idealism. His trust in humanity is tl at of 
a new-born babe. No tale of unselfish generosity is extravi^mt 
enough to daunt his credulity. Only the harshest experience can 
disturb his belief in universal goodness. And when he is called 
upon to vindicate the dictates of his simple creed, nodiing can 
withstand the weight of his mighty fist, “ rather less than the 
knuckle of an ox,” as ready and alert in the service of the weak 
and oppressed as was the lance of Don Quixote. Like that of his 
prototype, his brain has been crazed with much reading. Parscai 
Adams lives in a world created by the poets and fdiilosophers of 
old. “ Knowledge of men,” he says, ” is only to ^ learned from 
books } Plato and Seneca for that 1 ” When informed that the 
gentleman of fine promises has only been amusing himself by 
offering to bestow a living that was never his to dispose of, he 
can only bless himself and declare he had never read of such a 
monster.^ 

Fidding’s lively interest in the dispute between preadiers of Fieldinf^s 
salvadon 1^ fiuth and old-ffshicmed adherents of the creed diat a ^ 
man should do as he would be done by, must be taken into account 
in Ub portrait of Adams and in numerous passages of the later 
noiVillk It was the mond side of religion that appealed to Mm, 
and he vras not one of those who think that relig^ is not a matter 
fat weelnlays.* Fidding would have said diat a man is udiat a 
man does. The opposite view is thoroug^ydenwializing. Hence, 

I Book u., c. I. 

* Mn,AdBiiii teUi her huiband ; “ It wm blMpbemy to talk Scripture out 
of ebnreli ; that tneh dUiwi were reryproper to be heard in tbe*pi>lptt, but 
it wua prahne to talk them in common dicconne” (Book IV., e. ti). 
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m die wordf discussion with die Rev. Barnabas, Adams adls it 
roundly, *' die detestable doctrine of faith against good worics.” 
*' Surely,'’ he goes on, “ that doctrine was coined in hdl; and 
one would think ncme but the devil could have the confidence to 
preach it” Will an all-wiM Bang damn the good aid virtuous 
for thar want of fiuth, a &ith of which they had perhaps never 
heard ? ” Gui any doctrine have a more pemidous influence on 
sodety, than a persuasion that it will be a good plea for the villain 
at the last day — * Lord, it is true I never obeyed one of TTiy 
commandments, yet punish me^not, for I bdieve them tall ' ? ” 
The bookseller to whom Adams offers his sermons, in the amguine 
bdief that di^ will bring him in a handsome profit, thanks him 
and observes : “lam afraid you will find a badcwardnessUn the 
trade to engage in a book which the dergy would be cenW to 
ary down.” Fidding does not hesitate to indude Methodins or 
their most violent opponentsamong the hypocritesand time-servers 
who deserve the lash of comedy. 

Parson Adams left his sermons behind when he journeyed to 
ecctntrici- London to sdl them. He forgets to pay for his night’s lodging. 
The only thing he does not forget is his lusty appetite. He leaves 
his horse at the inn and trudges contentedly on foot, till somibone 
else redeems the animal and oflfers him a mount. Even then the 
parson does not recognize his property till he is reminded of the 
afiair, and told that they had brought the horse that he left be- 
hind. “ Bless me ! and so I did ! ” is all he remaiks. Joseph and 
Adams agree to ride and walk by turns. Adams strides gaily 
ahead and soon fidls into a contemplation on a passage miEschylus, 
which banishes all recollection of his fellow-passenger. At length 
he comes to a large water filling the road, and tucking up his 
cassock he wades through, not noticing that he might have taken 
a footpath on die other side of the hedge and got past dry'^od. 
Feeling tired and hungry he sits down and pulls out his .^schylus 
and reads rill a country ^ow comes by, whom he asks the nearest 
way to an aldiouse. “ The fellow, wbo had just left it, and per- 
ceived the house and sign to be within ri^t, thinkmg he had 
jeoed him, and being of a morose temper, bade him follow his 
nose and be d— n’d. Adams told him he was a saucy jadcanapes; 
upon which the fdknr turned about angrily} but, pefceivuig 
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Adams dench his fist, he thougjht proper to go on without taldng 
any ferther notice/’ 

Hypocrites were ** a sort of people whom Mr Adams never saw 
through ” i he ** never saw farther into people than they desired 
to let him.” Hence it is not till Peter Pounce the usurer, or 
Lady Booby, mth her spiteful attempt to separate Fanny and 
Joseph, dedare themsdves in the most unmistakable way that 
he drops his meek submission. To the furious lady he returns 
an answer befitting the Christian hero: Madam, I know not 
what your ladyship means by the terms master and service. I 
am in the service of a Master who will never discard me for 
doing my duty ; and if the doctor (for indeed I have never been 
able to pay for a licence) thinks proper to turn me from my cure, 

Gk>d will provide me, I hope, another. . . . Whilst my consdence 
is pure, I shall never fear what man can do unto me.” In spite 
of poverty, jeers, and horseplay. Parson Adams never loses his 
dignity. We love him in spite of his pedantry, his obstinacy, his 
little vanities. We respect him even when Mrs Tow-wouse 
has drenched him with hog’s blood, and the brutal squire and his 
m}rrmidons bait him with the hounds and tumble him into the 
butt of cold water. The foibles and contradictions are essential 
to the richness and beauty of such a character. 

The pathos and humour of the character of Don Quixote lie FieUing 
in the incongruity between his high-flying idealism and the reality Cer^ 
which he misconceives. That incongruity is made most ludicrous 
in the contrast between the enthusiastic dreamer and his 4ramng‘ 
imaginative squire. There is no Sancho Panza in Joseph Andrews } 
but his matter-of-fact stolidity, his sensuality, his gr^, his horse- 
sense, are, as it were, distributed among a vulgar rabble who 
provide the necessary contrast. Swift said : “ I heartily hate 
and detest that animal called man, although I heartily love John, 

Peter, Thomas, and so forth.” Fielding was no hater of his 
fdlow-menj but, like die generality of novelists, Scott being 
perhaps one of the rare exceptions, he portra]^ the majority as 
a set of ninc(»npoops, knaves, and hypocrites.^ The c^racters 
whom he chooses to paint at full- or half-length are a tiny handfld . 

^ Meredith reckoned the Tillaini at the larger half of the inbahltantt of the 
globe, tee Ewm Barrings, xlii. 
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out of the swarm. From the undisrii^i^ted mob* Fielding 
selects a Trulliber, a Peter Pounce, a Beau Didaj^ter, die Tow* 
wouses, Mrs Sipslop, and a few others, as specimens wordt a 
litde closer attendon. One uid all, with die exception of Lady 
Booby — who is there less on her own account than to start die 
dockwork and send Joseph and the rest on thdr travels — ^they 
belong to die category of low people, even Mrs Slipslop, who 
lias such a strong objection to being classed with Josqih and 
Fanny.^ Fielding held that “ the highest life is much the dullest, 
and affords very litde humour or entertainment.” > In TOitray- 
ing their outward features, he confessedly adopts the manner of 
Hogarth, sailing very near the quicksands of caricature bu|^ never 
going ashore. This is Mrs Tow-wouse : 

Her person was short, thin, and crooked. Her forehead pro- 
jected in the middle, and thence descended in a declivity to the 
top of her nose, which was sharp and red, and would have hung 
over her lips, had not nature turned up the end of it. Her lips 
were two bits of skin, which, whenever she spoke, she drew to- 
gether in a purse. Her chin was peaked ; and at the upper end 
of that skin which composed her cheeks, stood two bones, that 
almost hid a pair of small red eyes. Add to this a voice/ most 
wonderfully adapted to the sentiments it was to convey, being 
both loud and hoarse.^ 

Take for a pendant to this the sketch of Beau Didapper, who 
foreshadows Smollett’s harsh pen : 

Mr Didapper, or Beau Did^iper, was a young gentleman of 
about four foot five inches in hei^t. He wore his own hair, 
though the scarcity of it mi^t have given him sufficient excuse 
for a periwig. His face was thin and pale ; the shape of his body 
and lera none of the best, for he had very narrow shoulders and 
no calf } and his gait might more properly be called hopping 
than walking. The qualifications of his mind were well adapts 
to his p«rsc»i. We shall handle them first negatively. He was not 
entirdy ignorant ; for he could tdk.a little French and nng two 

^ See the ditterution conceroing high people and low people (Book II., 
e. Z3). It is noticeable that Fielding calls Lady Booby ** the heroine of our 
tale ’’ (Book I., c. 8). Fanny is, of course, too low to be a << heroine/* 

■ Tpm (Book XIV., c. i ). 

’ Book I., c. 14. 
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or three Italian songs ; he had lived too much in the world to be 
bashfiil5 and too much at court to be proud : he seemed not muds 
inclined to avarice, for he was profuse in his expenses ; nor had 
he all the features of prodigali^> for he never gave a shilling : 
no hater of women, for he always dangled after them ; yet so 
little subject to lust, that he had. among those who knew him best, 
the character of great moderation in his pleasures 5 no drinker 
of wine ; nor so addicted to passion but that a hot word or two 
from an adversary made him immediately cooL^ 

But it is not by mere description, it is by making his characters His 
speak and act that he puts them before us; and here Fielding 
has a knack of making them bare their inmost selves, expose 
their essential traits, in the first few syllables uttered. The^^/^^* .. 
character-drawing, in short, is in the dialogue itself. Albeit that c.g. 
dialogue is always shapely literature. Trulliber, for example. Parson 
makes but a brief appearance, and never turns up again ; yet the 
man is stamped on the memory, once for all. Adams had gone 
to this brother parson to borrow fourteen shillings, to enable 
him to pay the innkeeper’s bill, and is taken by that worthy 
for a customer — for Trulliber farms his glebe and is famous at 
rearing swine. He hurries his visitor out to see the pigs, for the 
sty is but two steps from the parlour window. “ Do but handle 
them ! step in. friend ! art welcome to handle them, whether 
dost buy or no.” Parson Adams is down at full length in the 
filth before he can utter a wo^d. NiAi/ habeo cum fords : I 
am a clergyman, sir, and am not come to buy hogs.” he manages 
to explain ; and Trulliber, conceiving no great respect for one 
of his shabby appearance, takes him into the house, blaming 
his wife, and adding. she was a fool, and always committed 
blunders.” 

As soon as possible Adams explains the object of his visit. He 
wants fourteen shillings, which, peradventure, I shall return to 
you ; but if not. I am convinced you will joyfully embrace such 
an opportunity of laying up a treasure in a better place than any 
this world affords.” Fielding exhausts his rhetoric in describing 
the astonishment that seized on Trulliber when Adams had ended 
this speech. 

> Book IV., c. 9, 


VOL, IV . — a 
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A while he rdled hi$ ^es in alence j aoniedines surv^fing 
Adams, then his wife j thm casting them cn the ground, then 
lifting them up to h^ven. At last he burst forth in me Showing 
accents : ** Sir, I believe I know where to lay up my little treasure 
as well as ano^er. I thank G! — » if I am not so warm as some, 
I am content j that is a blesrang greater than riches $ and he to 
whom that is given need ask no more. . . . Lay up my treasure ! 
what matters where a man’s treasure is whose heart is in the 
Scriptures i there is the treasure of a Christian.” At these words 
the water ran fr(xa Adams’s eyes and, catching Trulliber by the 
hand in a rapture, “ Brother,” he, “ heavens bless the aradent 
by which I came to see you ! 1 would have walked maiwla mile 
to have communed with you ; and, believe me, I will mortly 
pay you a second visit j but my friends, I £mcy, by thisitime, 
wonder at my stay ; so let me have the money immediacy.” 
Trulliber then put on a stern look, and cried out, “Thom cost 
not intend to rob me i ” At which the wife, bursting into tbars, 
fell on her knees and roared out, “ O dear sir ! for Heaven’s sake 
don’t rob my master ; we are but poor ]^ple.” “ Get u^, for 
a fool as thou art, and go about thy business,” said Trulliber } 
“ dost think the man will venture his life ? he is a beggar, and 
no robber.” “ Very true, indeed,” answered Adams. wish, 
with all my heart, the tithing-man was here,” cries Trulliter } 
“ I would Mve thee punished as a vagabond for thy impudence. 
Fourteen shillings indeed ! I won’t give thee a forthing. I bdieve 
thou art no more a clermman than the woman there ” (pointing 
to his wife) } “ but if thou art, dost deserve to have thy gown 
stript over thy shoulders for running about the coimtiy in such a 
manner.” » 

Adams asks him to treat him as a brother Christian, if not as a 
der^rman, and reminds him of the claims of charity. “ I would 
have thee know, friend,” is the reply, “ I shall not learn my 
duty firom such as thee. I know what dharity is, better thui to 
give it to vagabonds.” When Adams invokes his fovourite 
doctrine — ** I must tell you, if you trust to your knowledge for 
your justification, you will find jroursdf deceived, though^ you 
should add foith to it, widiout goocTworks this is the last 
straw. “ Fellow,” cries Trulliber, “ dost thou speak against faith 
in my house? Get out o £ my doors: 1 will no longer remain 

1 Book II., o. I 4 » 
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under die same roof widi a wreidi who ipeaks wamnaljr of find* 
and die Scriptures.” He dendies his fist, hut his wife hc^ him 
not to fight* show himsdf a true Oirisdan, and take die hw 
of him. ” As nothing could prowdce Adams to strike but an 
absdute assault on himself or his friend, he smiled at die angry 
look and gestures of TruUiber ; and, tdling him he was sorry to 
see such men in orders, dqauted without further ceremony.” ^ 

The miserly lawyer, Peter Pounce, is drawn with the same 0/fer 
trendiant econmny as the clerical miser. And in like manner.^iP’'’" 
we are made acquunted with the innkeeper Tow>wou8e and his 
shrewish wife, with the raldsh squire and his pot<»mpanion8, 
who maltreat Adams and Joseph and abduct Fanny, with beggars, 
postilions, thieves, villagers, and every t 3 rpe of humanly that 
could be found on the great road to the west 
Next to the parson. Lady Booby's waiting^oman, Mrs Slip- 
slop, is the most diverdng character. She iqipears again, or some- 
one very like her, in Stria’s maid, Mrs Honour, in Tom Jems. 
Slipslop is, in fact, the first of a long line, induding Sheridan's 
Mrs Malaprop and the illustrious Mrs Gamp. Her attempts to 
captivate Joseph with her superannuated c^rms are infinitely 
entertaining. Slipslop never forgets that she is of gende birth, 
and her alternate fits of cringing and insolence, her contempt for 
low creatures like Fanny, and her fondness for Icmg words that 
show her superior brewing, combine to make a low-oanedy 
figure of the finest quality. ”0 dear madam,” she says to 
Lady Booby, pleading fer the coy footman who has disdained 
both mistress and maid, “ is it not a pity such a graceless youi^ 
man should die a virulent death? I hope the judge wiU take 
G(»nmensuradon on his youth. As for Fanny, I don't think it 
similes much what becomes of her j and if poor Jo8e{di hath 
done anything, I could venture to swear she traduced him to it : 
few men ever come to a fragrant punishment, but by diose naaty 
creatures, who are a scandal to our sect” ' 

Fielding announced in the prefiKxs that he proposed to gjve 
the Engjish reader an examide of a new kind of wridt^ d^hring 
firom serious romance in its fiible and acdtm, in that diese would 

* Book II., e. 14. • 

* Cf. l>etoiia7'« awUproplimt in Tit Gntflf Crtft (mo VoL It, p. 175). 
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be light and ridiculous instead of grave and scdemn; in its char- 
actersr-by introdudng persons of inferior rank and therefore of 
inferior manners j and lastly, in its sentiments and diction, “ by 
Ctmt^ preserving the ludicrous instead of die sublime.” The result 
mdits would be a comic romance, which is “a conic e{uc poem in 
mrce in prose, diiforing from conedy, as the serious epic from tragedy.” 
affeetoHm pjoyjnce ,‘3 the ridiculous, and “ the only source of the true 
Ridiculous (as it appears to me) is affectation. Now affectation,” 
he continues, “ proceeds from, one of these two causes, vniity or 
hypocrisy : for as vanity puts us on affecting folse charapers, in 
order to purchase applause; so hypocrisy sets us on an endeavour 
to avoid censure, by concealing our vices under an appprance 
of their opposite virtues.” The discussion is resumed \m the 
introduction to the third book, where he reiterates his view that 
nature will provide the Comic writer with all he requires : ” life 
everywhere furnishes an accurate observer with the ridiculous.” ^ 
Then he comes to the crucial point; if “everything is copied 
from the book of nature, and scarce a character or action pro- 
duced which I have not taken from my own observation and 
experience,” is it to be understood that the characters are drawn 
direcdy from actual people? He had already exphuned that he 
had “ used the utmost care to obscure the persons by such different 
circumstances, degrees, and colours, that it will be impossible 
to guess at them with any degree of certainty.” He now 
declares, “ once for all, I describe not men, but manners; not 
on individual, but a spedes.” 

The lawyer is not only alive, but hath been so these four 

thousand years ; and I hope G will indulge his life as many 

yet to come. He hath not indeed confined himself to one profes- 
sfon, one religion, or one country ; but when the first mean selfish 
creature appeared on the human stage, who made self the centre 
of the whole creation, would ^ve himsdf no pain, incur no danger, 
advruice no money, to assist or preserve his Mow-creatures ; 
then was our lawyer born ; and, whilst sudi a person as I have 
d^ribed exists on earth, so long shill he remain uptm it* 

Accepting the assurance that, he painted from nature, with 
the distinction he dmws between the satirist and the libeller, we 

* Preface to yosfph Anirrwu • Book HI,, c, i. 
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may conclude that, if it were ever possible to unearth Ficlding^s Hm far 
originals, we should find that those originals were fiir 
supplying him with the whole physiognomy of the characters 
ultimately bodied forth. Two that seem as if they must surely 
have been drawn from individuals are Peter Pounce and Parson ^viinahf 
Trulliber. The former has been identified with a certain Peter 
Walter, scrivener and usurer, of Stalbridge Park in Dorset, an 
unneighbourly neighbour of the Fieldings at East Stour. Pope 
satirized this notorious Shylock, and Hogarth is supposed to have 
put him into the first plate of Marriage d la Mode. He may 
well have furnished the model for Peter Pounce, who is men- 
tioned again in Jonathan Wild.'^ But another sturdy legend, that 
Trulliber was drawn from Fielding’s tutor, Mr Oliver, curate 
of the adjacent parish of Motcombe, turns out to be unfounded : 
there is no resemblance.* 

It is a difierent question with the finest character of all. Parson Tke * 
Adams. In this case Fielding had an original 5 the original was original of 
recognized in his own lifetime, in his staunch and estimable 
friend, the Rev. William Young, who was curate at East Stour, 
and followed Fielding up to London, collaborated with him in 
a translation of the Plutus of Aristophanes, and projected other 
joint works. About Young there are many anecdotes recording 
his absence of mind, his learning, and his inability to get on in 
the world, or understand its ways. Some noticeable traits— such 
as his powerful but clumsy physique, devotion to ^schylus, and 
the trick of snapping his fingers— went into the portrait of Adams. 

But, again, no one would allege that he provided all the features. 

The wonderfully live yet obviously idealized figure of Parson 
Adams is the least likely of any creation in the book to be entirely 
made up from any single one of God’s creatures. We might as 
well search for a complete precedent to Don Quixote himself. 

Cervantes was not Fielding’s only pattern. There is plenty in Debts to 
Joseph Andrews to remind us very distinctly of Le &ge, and 
the author has obviously read die Rman Condque and borrowed 
from Scarron some hints for his epic of the road. Marivaux also 
was wdl known to Fielding, and both general and particular 
resemblances have been pointed out between Joseph Andrews 
1 Book 11., C. 7. S Crott, i. 
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and that authw’s Vajtm Parvenu.*^ Fkiding was versed 
in j^ySf novels, romances— everTthing, indeed, dut was service- 
aUe to die ait he had talmi in hand to devdop. He followed 
so for as he diose; hut he soon left any heaten trade, and todc 
to paths of his own. He discarded both Defoe’s method of the 
oonsdendous reporter and Richardson’s subterfuge of authentic 
letters. Without making any elaborate pretences, he stationed 
himself at the point of view of the omnisdent spectator, and 
launched stnughtway into his pret^ epic. It was the first ^e in 
English fiction that the performers in the story evoked the sense 
of life by dieir dramatic self-sufficiency. Even Richardson had 
wasted our time and his by accumulating superfluous details to 
assure us that he was retailing foct ; Defoe had been driven into 
downright fraud. Fielding flung all these tricks aside, and at- 
tended to the real business. He tells you he is giving you fiction, 
and he lets fiction speak for itself. Not the delusive pretence of 
historical truth but the illusion of art is his object. As Coleridge 
afterwards put it, he umed at an imitation, not a copy of reality. 
The The illusion that he achieved was unprecedented in its 
f completeness. It was the first time that anyone had dep^ed 
tbert^m jjjg j^ene of life with its background and surroundings in perfect 
verisimilitude. But it is Fielding’s reading in the Bodk of Life, not 
the Bode of Life itself, that we are invited to peruse. He chums 
the right to explain what may be obscure or open to a wrong 
interpretation, and of making any comment he thinb fit. He 
did not let the story, or the characters — even those whmn he 
sympathized with and loved with the greatest tenderness — absorb 
him and arry him away, as was apt to befldl his predecessors. 
He stood above, like the spirit of Cmnedy, illuminating all with 
the flashes of his irony, and at the end, witii appropriate gesture, 
salt tile company on their way. 

^ CroiB, I, Digeon, 72 n. 
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FIELDING’S MISCELLANIES 

FiBtDiMO had apparently, some time before the publicadon of The 
Joseph Andrews, announced that he was preparing three volumes ** Mis- 
of MUcellams. For, at the banning of the June after the 
February of 1724, when his novel appeared, he issued a circular, 
the earliest notice now extant, setting forth the contents of the 
several volumes, and apologizing to his subscribers for the “ train 
of melancholy Accidents that had hitherto retarded the work. 

Thus the Miscellames, which appeared at last in April 1743, 
consist to a large extent of work done at an earlier date, and, 
further, of some item or items on which he was still engaged in 
June 1 742, ^d probably later. Pieces that might well have been 
written in part before Joseph Andrews saw the light, but show 
traces of having been completed after that date, are A Jowmey 
from tUs World to the Next and the L^e of Jonathan Wild, in the 
second and third volumes respectively. These are, incomparably, 
die best of the Miscellames, The remainder are odds and ends of 
verse and prose, a comedy that had failed. The Wedding Day, a 
ferc^ Etaydice, and other trifles. Three essays of consideraUe 
lei^di— On Conversarion,” “ On the Characters of Men,” and 
‘‘ Of the Ronedy of Affliction for the Loss of Friends ’’—are of 
interest for their side-lights on Fielding’s mind and heart. By 
conversation he means good breeding! and he lays down rules 
by which a well-bred man may, “in his discourse as wdl as 
acrions, contribute to die happiness and well-beit^ of sode^.” 
Inddentally, he asri^ “ those disgracers of the human species,” 
die beau and the fine lady, to the lowest class of either sex. 

Of die grave and just essay accompiAying, the burden is 
that virtue, like charity, b^ns-at hmne. Very touching is die 
diiid, a meditadon on tihose losses of man’s nearest and dearest 
of which die writer met with his full share. He a|qdi^ the 
103 
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sbucal philoso^y of Qcero and Sawca, wiAoirt being *We to 
five up to it . - . . , 

AJomvyfrmtKstf^erUtothNextiiilMamaaipAosi^ 

Jeamej Fidding had once projected a transktion of Lucian, and declared 
it was on this author that he formed his style, referring no doubt, 
to that of his plays and such a work as Jonathan a st^c 

dry, sententious, and nerved with irony, which was gradually 
transmuted into the limpid, flowing, and not less spri^dy style 
of Joseph Andrtim and Tom Jones. It is the Ludanic atutude 
that he adopts rather than the theme or shape of any particular 
work.» He tells how he starts one December night, in company 
with six others, in a stage-coadi from Warwick Lane, to the 
journey to Hades. The drive is recounted with the same tort of 
humour as enlivens the stage-coach scene in Joseph Andes', 
but it is difficult to believe that the ampler and richer sceni was 
already penned. Passing through the City of Dis^s and vis\nng 
the Palace of Death, this a text for sardonic reflections on a viaous 
social hygiene and that on the holocausts which are the tnbute 
to human greatness, the parties at last arrive at the river Cocytus, 
and being ferried across finish the journey on foot. They arrive 
at the gate of Elysium, where a crowd of spirits are wwting for 
Each is in turn examined by Judge Minos, |and 
Fielding briefly describes the proceedings. 

One very beautiful spirit “ began to ogle Mmos the moment 

she saw him She hoped there was some merit in reusing a 

great number of lovers, and dying a maid, though she had had the 
choice of a hundred. Minos told her she had not refused enough 
yet, and turned her back.” 


She was succeeded by a spirit who told the judge he believed 
hUi^ks would spJ^ for him. “What works ?” a^ered 

Minos. “ My dramatic works,” replied the other, whi^ l»ve 

done so much good in recommening virtue and P“^"8 
“ Very weU,” »id the judge, “ if you please to stand by, 
pereoITwho passes the gate by P" 

En } but, F you will take my advice, I think, for expedition 
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sake, you had better return, and live another life eardi.** 
The bard pimfeled at thist, and rented feat, besidea nia poetkail. 
woiks, he 1^ done aome other good feinga i for feathelw<H)Qe 
lent fee ufeole profita of a benmt-nij^t to a iiriend, aial by feat 
means had saved him and his femily from destruction. Upon this 
fee gate flew open, and Minos desired him to wi& in, tdllif^ 
him if he had mentioned this at first, he mi^t have qtared fee 
remembrance of his pla}rs.* 

The pla]nvright is wife difliculty restrained fircun reciting some 
of his works, to give Minos a fitter idea of fedr merit. The next 
candidate is a fine gentleman, of whom Minos says it would be 
a great pity to rob fee world, and therefore desires him to take 
fee other trip. A certain duke, who delivers a long harangue of 
what he'had done in fee House, is told feat he is ** infinitdy too 
great a man for Elysium,'* and is pushed back wife contumely. 
Then Minos turned to a spirit who, “ with fear and tranbling, 
begged he might not go to the bottomless pit.** 

He said he hoped Minos would consider that, though he had 
gone astray, he had suffered for it — ^feat it was necessity which 
drove him to the robbery of eighteenpence, which he had com- 
mitted, and for which he was hanged — ^feat he had done stnne 
good actions in his life — that he had supported an aged parent 
with his labour— that he had been a very tender husband and a 
kind fether— and feat he had ruined himself by beii^ bail for his 
friend. At which words fee gate opened, and Minos bid him 
enter, giving him a slap on the back as he passed by him. 

The judge at last addressed himself to fee narrator, **who 
little expected to pass this fiery trial.** 

I confessed I had indulged myself very fredy wife wine and 
w<»nen in my youth, but had never done an injury to any mwi 
living, nor avoided an opportunity of doing goM ; feat I pre- 
tended to very little virtue more than general philanfenqpy and 
private fi'iendfeip. I was proceedii^, when Minos bid me enter 
the gate, and not indulge myself vrith trumpeting forth my virtues.* 

» Book L , c. 7. .... 

» Of conne. It it nn&lr to identify Fielding with the iinegineiT namtor, 
and eotivlct him of youthful ditsipationfli as it wero out of his own monuie 
This has been done, however, over and over again* His own loss of a daughter 
gave poignancy to the incident that follows. But that is a different n^attef. 
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In Elywnn the first spirit to greet him w»s riie Hole tbn^^tter 
he hid lost sevend years before, and the mtervienr is rdated with 
eaiijaieite tenderness. Lemidas of Sparta, recently gndfied by 
the pnuses of an I^irii poet; Homer, in dose converse 
Madune Dacier} Virgil, with Addison under his arm, aitd odrer 
cdebrities make their appearance. Addison is onmcted of a 
ttrange piece of ignorance, but is consoled by Dick Stede, who 
embraces Addison and tells him he is the greatest man on eaidi, 
and that he readily resigns to him all the merit of his own works. 

“ Upon which Addison gave him a gradcus smile, and, clapping 
him on the back with much sohmmity, cried out: ‘Wc^ said, 
Dick ! * ” Next Shakespeare is encountered, to whom Bqtterton 
and Booth apply for the right reading of a doubtful line, knd he 
tells them it is so long since he wrote it that he has forgotten his 
meaning. He further ddivers himsdf of an admirable vimr of 
textual critidsm : ** I marvd nothing so much as that mett will 
gird themsdves at discovering obscure beauties in an author. 
Certes, the greatest and most pregnant beauties are ever the 
plainest and most evidently striking; and when two meanings of 
a passage can in the least lalance our judgments whidi to prefer, 

I hold it matter of unquestionable certainty that neither of them 
is worth a &rthing.” All which is good comedy ; but two logger 
and somewhat inconsequent items that are tacked on, an account 
of the strange transmigrations of Julian the Apostate before he 
could satisfy Minos, and an autobiography of Anne Boleyn, are 
laboured, and lacking in humour, though they show with what 
a critical philosophy Fielding read history. He seems to have 
wearied of the task and breaks off widi ill-disguised abruptness. 

Da/e »f Some allusions to recent events, and a reference in the intro- 
duction to his friend, Parson Adams, indicate that the Joumty 
was at least retouched not long before it was published. But, 
taken as a vriiole, it is more likdy to have been an early woik.^ 
Together vrilh Jmatiuin WtU, it belongs to a literary species that 
Fidding never returned to; both seem to pertain to the stage of 
his meittal devdtqanent preceding the novels, rather rium to be 

* Digcon Tcgardt the Jtrnn^ m for the meet part a work of Pieldhig>i 

youth (Oigeon, tat). Croai thinka it wpa begun before Jeupk Animat «bat 
mainly written during the weeka imniedlatoly auccecding " (Croia, i, jyS). 
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tbe wot^ a inm wlx> h«id ^en the world sonwd^ ao fltttaire 
as Josej^ Anbrtwt. But die ipiesdcm is no means ^(Ae. 

There is hardly any Ug^ but dutf guttering candle, intemal 
cadence, n> examine it by$ and, unless we take stjde into cmi- 
sidendim as wdi as matter, we may find referenced enough in 
bodi works to the period before Joseph jMrews, but we can 
never be sure that ^ey refer to the time of wridt^ and not to 
what had beccxne the past The references in Jonathan WUd 
may be left till we have lodced at the work as a whole. 
Meanwhile, thismuch can be said on the other point and will be 
helpful in weighing such indicadons as may emerge. The style of 
Jonathan Wild is the cool, concise, razor-edged, Luciahic style 
that goes so perfectly with satire of the Lucianic stamp. No 
finer example of it is to be found in modern literature, not even 
in Swift. Fielding’s later style is superior, for its own purposes, 
but it is superior in respect of those purposes; it is better because 
different. It is a reasonable hypothesis that he wrote a large part 
of Jonathan Wild before he began Joseph Andrews, and after- 
wards made additions, perhaps large addidons. But with his 
unfiiiling sense of form he would assuredly cleave to the style 
he had first adopted,^ polishing, no doubt, when he revised and 
rewrote, as at the close of his life, in the edidon of 1754, he 
rewrote and repolished again.^ 

The History of the Life of the late Mr Jonathan Wild the Great **Jenedka 
(1743) is an ironical biography, like Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon, 
written in a tone of assumed admiradon and applause. The great 
criminal is contemplated as the typical great man, with the im- 
plication dtat the great and illustrious are, with rare excqidons, 
merely successful criminals. Wild, die infiunous organizer of 
thieves, the informer with the blood of a hundred betrayed 
accomplices on his head, who had been hanged in 1725, and his 
deeds celebrated by scores of pens — induding that oS. Defi>e» 
serves in Fielding’s ficddous biography <mly as a stalking-horse 
for sadre on the human folly dut pays tribute to the kind of 
merit tn^ed in the fevourite saying, that ” nothii^ suixeeds like 

' M. Bigeon, in hit tupplementaiy Tolume, Zt TtxH Smant 4$ Fiddiiq^ 
the textual aiterationi ina4e by Fielding in the later editi^nt of 
hit tour novelt. They form an inttructive lesson In prose style, as well at; an. 
ilhittration of hit changes of attitude. 
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naccess,'* and confounds togedier greatness and goodness, as if 
Alexander, Charles XII. of Sweden, Louis XIV., and odier 
^orious conquerors were benefactors of mankind. As to ^e 
difference between greatness and goodness. Fielding says : ** No 
two diing^ can possibly be more distinct from each other, for 
greatness consists in bringing all manner of mischief on mankind, 
and goodness in removing it from them.’* But, as he ironit^ly 
nuuntains, greamess is greatness wherever you find itj and in 
the career of a ruthless, unblushing, double-dyed scoundrel like 
Jonathan Wild you have the ^rfect example, with the^ perfect 
climax, the gallows. 

For my own part, I confess, I look on this death of hanging to 
be as proper for a hero as any other ; and I solemnly Ideclare 
that, had Alexander the Great been hanged, it would non in the 
least have diminished my respect for his memory. Prowded a 
hero in his life doth but execute a sufficient quantity of misoiief ; 
provided he be but well and heartily cursed by the widow, the 
orphan, the poor, and the oppressed (the sole rewards, as many 
authors have bitterly lament^ both in prose and verse, of great- 
ness, i.e. priggism), I think it avails little of what nature his death 
be, whether it be by the axe, the halter, or the sword. Such names 
will always be sure of living to posterity, and of enjoying that 
feme which they so gloriously and eagerly coveted.^ ‘ 

a It would be a waste of time to cranpare Fielding’s version with 
reaSttic tlie actual life of Wild. He read up the subject in old pamphlets 
and news-sheets, but stuck to fact only when it suited his ulterior 
purpose, altering whenever he pleased for the sake of philosophic 
truffi. There is hardly any realism in the book.* Wild, though 
he is stated to have had no education to speak of, and who writes 
a misspelt letter which is a rather feeble specimen of this kind 
of humour, does not speak the tongue of Newgate, but discourses 
and reasons in the polished diction that Fielding had adopted (at 
the whole composition. Some of the minor characters, such as 
Snap the ^eriff’s officer or the butcher Blueskin — the latter a 
confederate actually blown upon byjhe historic Wild — lode like 

^ Book IV.^ c. 12. 

< Coleridge opined that in putting his scorching wit into the month of 
the hero, Fielding was purposmy unrealiung the story, in order to give a 
deeper ntMiy to the truths intended (Blanchard, 322). 
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dcetdies fiom life; but die prindpals Are nicely differendMeii 
types of villainy radier tbw real persons. Th^ are evolved 
radier in the nuumer of Ridurdson dian portrayed in the nmnwr 
perfected by the author of yeseph Andrews. Fielding would 
indeed like to rewrite the lives of a good many heroes, eqiedally 
those udio missed the final pinnacle of greatness, wdelicei, die 
gallows, to ounplete their characters; their “histories wmdd 
then have been read with much greater pleasure by the wisest of 
all i^es.” 

Indeed, we could almost wish that, whenever Fortune seems 
wantonly to deviate from her purpose, and leaves her work im- 
perfect in this particular, the historian would indulge hims^ 
in the licence of poetry and romance, and even do a violence 
to truth,^ to oblige his readers with a ps^e which must be the 
most deli^tful in all his history, and which could never &il of 
producing an instructive moral.^ 

Jonathan is represented in a mock genealogical tree as the last OutBne 
scion of a very ancient £unily of light-fingered gentry.* 'R^oftiesiorj 
learns to thieve almost before he is out of the cradle, and takes 
the lead among his schoolfellows in their marauding escapades. 

Having completed his education with a course of reading in 
picaresque literature, he goes on the grand tour as a convict to 
the plantations, and returns to make himself, by his superior wits 
and invincible eifrtmtery, the secret but despotic ruler of a gang 
of thieves who carry on their operations all over London. Wild 
himself never takes part in any robbery. He receives the booty, 
which he disposes of to the owners or other people, giving up 
only a small fraction of the amount realized to die actual thief. 

He shows his greatness by the complete ascendancy whidi he 
enjoys over his subjects. If any show si^s of dtsaff^m, di^ 
are handed over without remorse to the authorities and hanged. 

Blueskin, for instance, tries to keep a watch that he has stolbn, 
instead of surrendering it to his ^eftain, and puts faiinsdf at 
die head of a conspiracy malcontents; whereuprai Wild 

* Book IV., e. 14. 

* PrebaUjr • trorefty of Mut;rnv«'i in kli Wttwy of th FtnOf ( 4 M ■ 

Cron, t. 4tx-4t3, and WelU, 19}, 
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informs sgsdnst him. ffiueddn is oornmitted to Newgstx^ and 
the profoimdest submisdon is re-estaUished. 

AU this is pretty much in accord with die hisbny of Wild diat 
was {RiUic prc^ierty. Fielding amplifies it widi e(»8odes of die 
rascal’s prowess in emptying the pockets of his friends and cheat- 
ing them at die gaming-table. Wild exercises his talents even on 
the wily Count La Ruse, who bilks him at car<h, but is hitnself 
relieved of his gains without being able to convict die frioid 
that he knows to be the culprit. Wild is not so ha{^y in his 
amours. He nurses a passion for Miss Laetida Snap, ^ughter 
of the keeper of the sponging-house. She repds his ^tendons 
with chaste indignadon, but as soon as Wild’s back is turned 
lets another admirer out of a cupboard. Eventually, However, 
he marries this creature, who is probably a charat^er out of a 
suppressed comedy of the seamy side.^ She enslaves, Wjoles, 
deceives, and in the upshot curses him for leaving her thetsddow 
of a gallows-bird. 

Plot interest now comes in with the afiair of the Heartfrees. 
Heartfree is a London jeweller who has been a schoolfellow of 
Wild’s, who takes advantage of his complete honesty and the 
confidence of old friendship to induce him to entrust a quandty 
of valuable jewellery to his accomplice Count La Ru^, who 
absconds. Heartfree is robbed even of the sum pud on account, 
and finds himself ruined, more than half the jewels being the 
property of other tradesmen. He is thrown into Newgate. Wild 
has cast lascivious eyes on the poor man’s wife, and now entraps 
her into fleeing with him to the CcHidnent under the pretence of 
saving her husband from bankruptcy. A forcible attempt on the 
lady is defeated through the intervention of the captun of the 
veud, and Wild for a punishment is cast adrift in a boat. In 
this predicament the intrq>id rogue burlesques the part of die 
oonventicmal romantic hero. But his finest exploit is to regain 
die confidence of his victim Heartfree, now languishing in gad. 
The jewdler, however, rejects his offer of aid ; he is too mean- 
Sfuriteid to attenqit an escape at die^oost of murdering <»ie or two 

^ the dialogue in Book 111 ., c. S. The aentencci Theae worda were 
epoken with a eery great air/' wee anbatltnted in the 1754 edition for what 
wat eeidently a stage direction, These words to be spoken/' etc; (see 
Dlgeon, Le Teaie dn Mernsns sSr 
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c^diekn^eis. The gnat num then detennines to have Heut* 
hree put out of die way, and works up a case against on a 
fidse diarge of fraudulent faanknqitcy. Heartfiee is fiaind guilty, 
and is on his way to the gallows, when Mrs Heartfree teiqppears. 

She has recover^ most of the stolen prqierty ; and when Fire- 
brand, a member of the gang, s^ts on his diief the whole plot 
is oq^osed, the prisoner is released, and the Heartfrees are restored 
to a^ence. 

Wild is at length brought to book. The hero is tried, sentenced 
to be hanged, and, being foiled m an attempt to dieat the gallows 
by takbg poison, mounts the scaffold in die midst of an execrating 
crowd, and udth admirable firmness swings out of dus world. 

He keeps up his character to the last, picking a botde-screw out 
of the podcet of the ordinary who is administering ghosdy 
consolation, and carrying it out of the world in his hand. 

Grimmer satire than this cannot be found in English literature. StMtal 
The most corrosive pages in Swift’s Modest Proposal or the imp, 
last book of GtdBver are not more deadly. Fielding maintains 
his calm intellectual attitude right to the end, except for a few 
unguarded explosions of human feeling in the story of the Heart- 
frees which scarcdy interrupt the sustained irony. It is die 
sardonic humour of a man who detests heardessness and hypocrisy, 
but who never despairs of humanity even in a world that is bla^ 
vrith turpitude. And with what incomparable art he keeps ootitrol 
of his weapon, exdting delight and admiration at the perfect 
ease and grace of the sword-play ! How dexterous the wit that 
could transfix two adversaries with die same flourish, as in die 
characterization of Blueskin : 

This gendeman had two qualides of a great nuui, vi^, un- 
daunted courage, and an absolute contempt of those ridiculous 
disdnctions of meum and tuum which would cause endle» disputes, 
did not die law happily decide them by converting both into suutu 

How profound the irony of Wild’s fiunous oradon on Hrniour : 

I have heard widi infinite pleasure evervdiing wfaidi die two 
genttemen who spoke last have said in reiadon to htaiour, nOr 
oqi any man posribiy entertain a higher and noUer soise of diat 
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wor 4 , txa a greater esteem of its inestimaUe value, dian mysdf. 
... It is inoeed tiie essential quali^ of a gentlemoi, and whidi 
no man ever was great in the fidd, or oa the road (as others 
i^r^ it), can possibly be without. But, alas! gentlemen, what 
{»^ is it diat a word of such soverei^ use should have so un- 
certain and various an application that scarce two peo[de mean 
the same thing by it I Do not seme by honour mean goM-nature 
and humanity, which weak minds call virtues ? How dien I miust 
we deny it to the great, the brave, the noble ; to die sadeers 
of towns, the plunderers of provinces, and the conquerors of 
kingdoins i Were not these men o/honour ? and yet they ^med 
those pitiful qualities I have mentioned. Again, some fav (or I 
am mistaken) Include the idea of honesty in their honoun And 
shall we then say that no man who withholds from another what 
law, or justice perhaps, calls his own, or who gready and wldly 
deprives him or such property, is a man of honour ? Heaven for- 
bid I should say so in this, or, indeed, in any other good com|Wy ' 
Is honour truth ? No ; it is not the lie’s going from us, but in 
its coming to us, our honour is injured. Do£ it then consist 
in what the vulgar call cardinal virtues ? It would be an affront 
to your understandings to suppose it, since we see every day so 
many men of honour without any. In what, then, doth me word 
* honour ’ consist ? Why, in itself alone. A man of honour is he 
that is called a man of honour ; and while he is so called, he so 
remains, and no longer. Think not anything a man commits 
forfeit his honour. Look abroad into the world : the prig, while 
he flourishes, is a man of honour ; when in gaol, at the bar, or 
die tree, he is so no longer. And why is this distoction ? Not 
from his actions, for those are often as well known in his flourish- 
iiu state as they are afterwards j but because men (I mean those 
ofhis own party or gang) call him a man of honour in the former, 
and cease to call him so in the latter condition.^ 

But, ocanes the quesdon, udlat impelled Fielding to indite diis 
Ip ng drade against resplendent villainy? Wild had quitted the 
stage of his exploits in 1725, and for his own sake was hardly 
worth resusdtadng. Was Fielding’s object merdy to caricature 
the sdll flourishing brand of criminal biography, out ofhis dis- 
gust at a demoralizing form of herodfvorship? Or was he bait 
on «»iq[WM8}ng the cynical ^orificadon of ras^ity diat made the 
pcaresque nanuices a corrupting influence? If this vras his 
* Book I., c. 13. 
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origintd aim, he was not the first to treat the theme in soiaesudi 
way. In 1725, just after Wild’s execution, a pam^et life had 
appeared at Nordiampton in vidiidi the audtor, widumt 
skill or humour, strikes die ironical attitude, and gxpatiates cm 
the Machiavellian schemes and the colossal success of Wild’s ill-> 
omened genius. The same year an ardde af^ieared in Mist's 
fVtekly Jwnusl dealing with the career of the grandiose villain 
in mt^-heroic style, and in some degree anticipating the more 
elaborate ircmy of Fielding. Could this have been ftom his 
pen ? He was then a young fellow of ei^teen and still at Eton. 

The suggestion that the book is only an expansion of the artide 
is not very plausible, but it has been broached.* 

But any of these motives or a cmnbination of them would “Janttkn 
hardly have justified more than a shortish narrative, vdth some <• 

disquisition on the lessons to be drawn from such a monstrous ** 
example $ they do not account for the sustained thought which . 

Fidding put into the book or the murderous energy of the satire, repm 
Smne burning question of the day must have roused his deepest 
feelings and called up all his mental powers. What that question 
was is dearly revealed in the ori^nal edition of Jonathan Wild 
(1743). When his life was drawing to a dose, and his enmities 
had receded into the past, Fidding revised the book very con- 
siderably, and cut out or disguised numerous passages hitting 
unmistakably at the Walpole Government and tiie wholesale 
corruption by which that Minister kq>t in power. Along with 
the ironical panegyric of Wild and the more discursive satire on 
false ideals of greatness, on the rapadty and ineptitude of tiie 
law, and the state of the prisons, which were cesspook of vice 
and corruption, there is another object that accounts lor all his 
animus. The Licensing Act of 1 737 had deprived the fdaywri^ 
of his living, and of the platfi)rm fiom sriiiih he had bm ruling 
for years against Walpole’s system of jdbbeis and idaoeme% and 
his sdfish disr^ard iat the natitmal interests. Didodged ftom 
this post of vantage, he transfinred the guerrilla campaign from 
the ^eatre to the press. The pages oS The Chan^uon, especudly 

^ Set the dlteveiion in CroM ^ 4oS>409) and the article ^^ Fielding'a 
Political Purpoie in Jonathan Wild/’ by J. E. Wells {Moit, Unp Atm. iif 
AmActtt sETiii. x<*55, 1913). * 

▼OL. I?. — H. 
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dmitig tiie period November 1739 to June 1740, ai« alive vridi 
attacks <8i Walpde, which foreriiadow the bitter pbes to be 
read beneath the suffice of Jonathan Jf'tld, in the first edition 
1743. Here Walpole and the nefirious hero are continualljr 
iifentifiedj and, when Wild is not actually a perscHiification of 
the minister, there are covert strokes at the system of adminis* 
tradon by bribery, and oimparisons of a party holding the reins 
of government and pilla^ng the country to a gang of footpads. 
Prig^sm, the cant word for thievirtg, is meant to be taken also 
in another sense ; it stands for io1)bery, place-hunting, the alleged 
systematic bribery by means of which Walpole kept his cmemies 
under. References, often in extra-large capitals, to thb orbat 

MAN, THB MINISTBR, Or A PRIME MINISTER — ^this last a dsi^- 

tion first i^lied to Walpole— to ministerial tools and the like, 
were afterwards cut out or toned down.* These were the r^lar 
appellations with which Walpole and his supporters were assailed 
in the Opposidon press.* Wild’s happy-go-lucky union with the 
wanton Miss Snap is as palpable a fling at Walpole’s loose matri- 
monial reladons as was the aflSsir of Robin and Sweedssa in The 
Opera, or that of Macheath and his wife and his mistress 
in Polly, a piece that was suppressed for its libellous tendenci^.* 
•p'kt Fielding’s personal feeling towards the Minister ccanes ' out 

irmcal plainly, among other instances, where he insinuates that one of 
vmira die strongest bonds of amity between great men, and one of die 
reputable at the present time, is that which subsists between 
^ the accommodating husband and the gallant — a kmd of alliance 
said to have had the sanction of Walpole’s example. His resent- 
moit at the muzzling of the stage by the Licensing Act is evident 
in his ironical advice to great men that they should su{^ress 
criticism: 

Many inomveniences arise to the said great men from these 
scribblers publishing, nridiout restraint, their hints or alarms to 
socie^ } and many great and glorious schemes have been thus 

^ The toniag down if at a miniraiim iiT the tirade on Greatnen 
(Book 11 „ c. 4}. 

< Walpole was regpilarly referred to in the Oppoiition pretf at « the Great 
Man '* (WeUs, 14). 

* Croiii ili. 408. 
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IhittiMcd } wherefore it were to be willed fo«t, in idl w^> 
regi;^ited governments, such liberties Should be by some whole- 
some laws restrained » and all writers inhibited from ventu^ 
Miy odter iiwcrucdons to the pe^de than what should be fow 
af^proved and licensed by the sud great men, or dieir proper 
instrumoits or tools} by which means nothii^ could ever be 
published but what niade for the advancuig oi their most ntdde 
projects.! 

But Fidding regarded the whole party noadiine estaUished 
by Walpole and run by him and his sui^rters — most of them 
bribed by money, place, or title — as an organization not radically 
dissimilar to Wild’s. In the celebrated chapter “Of Hats,” 
differences of political opinion among such a crew are con- 
temptuously dismissed as of no more account than differeiKes in 
the way they tilted their hat-brims. The satire is more disdunfol 
even dum Swift’s famous distinctions between the Big-endians 
and Litde-endians or the High-heds and Low-heels. 

As foese persons wore A^/SexcatprinapUs, i.e. hatt, frequent 
dissensions grew among them. There were particularly two 
parties — ^viz. those who wore hats fiercely cocked, and those who 
preferred the nab, or trencher-hat, with the brim flapping over 
their eyes. The former were called cavaliers and tory rory ranter 
btys, etc. ; the latter went by the several names of wags, raimd- 
heads, shakebags, oldnolls, and several others. Between these 
continual jars arose, insomuch that they grew in time to think 
foere was something essential in their differences, and diat thdr 
inter^ts were incompatible with each other, whereas, in truth, 
the difference lay only in the fashion of their hats. 

Wild reminds them that their interests are the interests of die 
gang. 

“To keqi up such a ridiculous contention among yoursdvei, 
nnist argue the highest fdly and absurdi^. When you know you 
are dl ^rigs, vdiat differenoe can a broad or a narrow brim create ? 
Is a img less a prig in cme httf than in another ? If the public 
should be weak enough to interest themsdves in your tpiarrd^ 
and ro prefer one pack to the other, while both are aiming at didr ’ 

> Book UL, e. S. * 
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purses, it is jKtur bunne^ to laug^ at, not imitate, tlieir felly. 
What can be more ridiculous than for gendemen to quarrel about 
hats, when there is not one among you whose hat is worth a 
£Mhing ? . . . Let me hear no more, therefore, of this childidi 
dimgreenient, but all toss up vour hats together with one accord, 
and consider that hat as the best which will contain the largest 
booty.” * 

So, when there is sedition in Newgate, and the leader, Roger 
Johnson, is displaced by Wild, who seizes the spoils of office and 
dons his predecessor’s finery. Fielding points out, in die harangue 
of die “ very grave man,” that the..e^ange of one scamp fot 
another was a matter of indifference. “What a wolf is in a 
sheepfold, a great man is in society. Now, when one wolf is in 
possession of a sheepfold, how little would it avail the simple 
flock to expel him, and place another in his stead? Of the same\ 
benefit to us is the overthrowing one pri^; in fevour of another. \ 
And for what other advantage was your struggle? Did you not 
all know that Wild and his followers were prigs, as well as 
Johnscm and his? What then could the contention be among 
sudi, but that which you have now discovered it to have been ? ” * 
There is no need here to identify Johnson and Wild with Walpole 
and Wilmington, or the other way about: the point is that 
between two covetous gangs, or two political sharpers, there is 
not a pin to choose: they are all allied to take in the public, 
and their interests must be identical It is much the same as 
Fielding had said before, in Pasqwn and The Historical Register, 
when he had been silenced by the Government. 
jt ebuik Jonathan ff'tlel, then, a work in which pure intellect is the 
creative ferce rather than the genial and tolerant spirit that 
gave life and humanity to Joseph Andrews and the two later 
novels, turns out to be a double sdlegory ; the satire has a general 
and also a particular subject. On examination, the two strands 
prove m be so closely intertwined that it is difficult to say which 
is original and which secondary. Perhaps, with the dumsy eflSorts 
of. previous ironical historians of Wild prompting him to do 
better, Fieldii^ perceived at once the aptness of his subject both 
fox a caricature cS tiie political situation and fer the wider {dulo- 
> Bo»k IL, e. «. ■ Book IV., c. j. 
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soj^ical sarire. The book diom 8%ns of havu^ been aaq^ified 
firm dme to time. Wlmt may be caUed the pnUtc fatatoty of 
Wild— die doings of the gang and the rivalry fer the leadership- 
does not amalgamate smoothly with die personal history^ Wildes 
conju^ misadventures, and the Heartfree business. It is pos- 
sible that the whole of this last, necessary as it is to furnidi plot 
interest, or even to convert the story of Wild into a novel at ail, 
was a late insertion.^ 

Fielding probably began Jonathan Wild about the end of 1739 Dat$ of 
or the beginning of 1740, when he was in the thick of his war- 
fare in The Champion against the Walpole Government The 
general and the particular satire expanded together : his outlook 
was too philosophical ever to keep them separate. The work 
grew by fits and starts in the intervals of journalistic activity, 
and was laid aside whilst he was engaged on Joseph Andrews^ 

Then, amidst the stress of domestic trials, he took up the un- 
finished work, and probably recast it. Perhaps it was now that 
he was struck with the idea of converting it into a sort of novel 
by interweaving the Heartfree story. It is known that he was 
writing hard against time, whilst his wife lay dangerously ill, in 
order to complete the three volumes of the Miscellanies \ and it 
could hardly have been such a trifle as the Journey to the Next 
World that kept him from satisfying his subscribers more 
promptly; this must surely have been the longer and more 
serious work that fills the last volume. Walpole had resigned in 
February 1742. The battle was over, and Fielding’s combative- 
ness assuaged.^ Every likelihood points to the conclusion that 
Jonathan Wild belongs in part, especially the satirical part, to 
the period before the appearance of Pamela and Fielding’s occu- 
pation with Joseph Andrews^ and in part to the time immediately 
before the long-delayed issue of the Miscellanies. And, since the 

^ Digeon is convinced that it was introduced after Fielding had finished 
yoseph Andrews^ seeing in Mrs Heartfree a portrait of the first Mrs Fielding 
(like Sophia and Amelia) and a parallelism to Tom Jonet in the general schema. 

* Professor Cross supposes the book to have been written in 1742.1743, and 
curiously suggests that the fall of Walpole was Fielding’s occasion for^the 
satire on that minister in Jonatkon Wild, He seems to think that there is 
much virtue and consequently a valuable clue in the word ** late,” in the title 
Ufo of th lato Mr Jonathan Wdd, The title mav well have been one of the 
Iasi things composed, and the word ** late ** would add force to satire penned 
years earlier (Cross, i. 409-410). ^ ' 
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Heartfiree episodes are a somewhat mechanical aSait, aj^arendy 
wrilt^ in haste to provide what was ladcing to &lfil the 
oonventional requirements of a novel, there is good reaGson to 
suppose that these fonmd the last instalment. Much of the 
boc^ was doubdess rewritten; but, if any parts show signs of 
relishing, it is certainly not the Heartfree chapters.^ The 
rambling account of Mrs Heartfree’s adventures in distant parts 
of the world, after she got quit of the villain Wild, is a far- 
fetched excursion from the direct route to the goal Fielding had 
in view. One of these chapters, which in the original preftice 
to the Mucellanm he said was meant as a burlesque on the 
extravagant accounts of travellers,*’ he completely suppressed m 
the later edition.* \ 

Fielding wrote an interesting preface for the second edition 
of that curious example of sentimental romance, The Jdventurek 
of David Simple (1744)9 by his sister Sarah, who was three years ' 
his junior. This young lady was one of Richardson’s band of 
female adorers, and after her brother’s death, no doubt in ac- 
knowledgment of her effusive tributes, received the compliments 
of the author of Pamela upon her knowledge of the human heart. 
Quoting the remark of ** a critical judge of writing,” evidently 
Dr Johnson, Richardson wrote : “ Your late brother’s knowledge 
of it was not (fine writer as he was) comparable to yours ... his 
was but as the knowledge of the outside of a clockwork machine, 
while yours was that of all the finer springs and movements of 
the inside.” Something like it had been said of Richardson’s own 
powers of introspection. The plan rather than the theme of the 
book is announced in the sub-title, ” Containing an account of 
his travels through the cities of London and Westminster in the 
search of a real ftiend.” But the subject is really — the heart. 


^ PanQy’t reflections when Parson Adams rescues her from the ravisher 
Ofoupk AndrtwSt Book 11 . , c. 10) — *<She suspected he had used her as some 
very honest men have used their country; and had rescued her out of the 
hands of one rifler in order to rifle her himself ’’—show that Fielding when he 
was writing that book had no illusions about the character of the professional 
politician. They agree with many of the sallies in JoHathan Wild^ but throw 
no lixht on the question whether these were written earlier or later. Nor 
can they be shown to refer specifically to the exit of Townshend or the exit 
of Wa^le and his supersession by Wilmington. 
t The chapter Is reprinted in M. Digeon’s study, Le Texte des JRomatu de 
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Tbe nov^t fays tribute to die goddess, ** Deer SensnaRti:,” 
and her David at kaig last finds bis ideal tn die beaudfiil uid 
amiaUe Camilla. 

Dowd Sm^e fidls into two oaitrasted {arts. The eariier 
is critical ai^ satirical, for it is as a censor of socie^ in the 
Addisonian manner that Sarah was at her best ; but die method, 
clumsily enou^, is die {Hcaresque. The seomd, in a series of " 
fiuidfiil portraits of character, after Richardson, illustrated widi 
e[»sodes of London life, depicts ided virtues and the tender and 
bmevolent sentiments that should be cultivated by all, eqiedally 
by those whose talents incline them to triumph in ^eir superiority 
to the rest of the world : 

"Were all mankind contented to exert their own fiumlties for 
the common good, neither env 3 ring those who in any respect have 
a superiority over them, nor despising such as they think diehr 
inferiors, real happiness would be attainable, notwithstanding 
all that has been said on that subject $ and the various humours 
and the different understandings with which human nature is 
supplied would, instead of discord, produce such a harmony as 
would infidlibly make the whole species happy." 

But to set forth the amiable philosc^hy that underlies her 
criticism of society, the authoress could hardly have chosen a 
more unfortunate {dan than that of a picaresque story, with its 
hafdiazard episodes and motley succession of characters. Nothing 
could be more clumsy than the way she manages her dialogue, 
with the names of the speakers formally prefixed as in a play; 
nothing more awkward than her stories within the story, and 
then again the story told at second or third hand, but still in the 
first person, of brothers, lovers, and acquaintances, amid whose 
protracted aphorisms we are apt to lose ^e thread altogether. 

But “ Sally " was a sensible person and not without wit, as an 
extract or two will show: 

She spent some time in the deepest melanch(d]|r, and fdt all the 
which attends a wtunan who has many tlungs to wish, but 
imows not positively whidt she wishes most 

If he had but sighed, and been mitorable for the loss of her, rite 
could have marrira her old man udriiout any great rductanoe : 
but rite thought that he had left her first was insuppo^rtalite 1 ' 
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X^ucreti* hovdf (whose dundty notfaii^ but die fear loung 

ho* reputatiaa couU poraibly have conquered). 

He was not of the opinion, that the more ignorut a man is of 
any subject, die more necessary it is to talk about it 

And there for some dine I will leave him to his own private 
sufieringB>— lest it should be ^ught I am so ignorant of die world, 
as not to know the proper time of forsaking people. 

Sanies Miss Fielding never really advanced beyond the Addiscmian 
Rautatim . gjjg an essayist and commentator rather than a novelist, 
and could make up an inventory of character with die best, but 
she did not know how to make her imaginary figures act th^r 
parts in a natural way. The following sketch of the censoricus 
cridc who introduces David to different phases of London li;^, 
good as it is, belongs to an obsolete school : 

You are to know, sir, there are a set of men in the world, whc 
pass through life with very good reputations, whose acdons are 
in the general jusdy m be applauded, and yet upon a closer ex- 
amination their principles are all bad, and their hearts hardened 
to all tender sensations. Mr Orgeuil is exacdy one of those sort 
of men ; the greatest su£[erings which can happen to his fdlow- 
creatures, have no sort of effect upon him, and yet he very often 
relieves them { that is, he goes just as far in serving others as will j 
give him new opportunities of flattering himself ; for his whole 
soul is filled with pride, he has made a god of himself, and the 
attributes he thinks necessary to the dignity of such a being, he 
endeavours to have. He calls all religion superstition, because he 
will own no other deity j he thinks even obedience to the Divine 
Will, would be but a mean motive to his actions j he must do 
go^, because it is suitable to the dignity of his nature ; and shun 
evil, because he would not be dd)ased so low as the wretches he 
every day sees. 

Fielding had been credited with the honour of this performance, 
and his first work in the prefiu:e is to disdaim the merit, which 
he does with graceful modesty and a handsmne compliment to 
his sister’s “ deep and profound discernment of all ^e 
windings, arul labyrinths ” which per[dex ^he student of human 
future. He then repudiates the charge that he had broken a 
promise solemnly entered into some years since, never to publish 
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even a pamphlet widwut setting his name to it He complains 
that he has been “ reputed and reported the autlm of hidf the 
scurrility, bawdy, treason, and bh^hemy, which these last few 
years have produced.” Hardest and most humiliating of all, he 
has had the blame of a wretched lampom coi the Bar, entitled 
The Caundicade, laid on his shoulders: 

This accu^ me not only of being a bad wriu^, and a bad 
man ; but with downright idiotism, of flying in the fece of ^e 
greatest men of my profession. I take, therefore, this opportunity 
to protest, that I never saw that infemous, paultry libd, till long 
after it had been in print ; nor can any man hold it in greater 
contempt and abhorrence than myself. 

Fielding never, apparently, made much of an income at the FieMn^t 
Bar; doubtless, many locdced askance at the dramatist, journalist, 
and possibly the lurkmg satirist, who had recently entered upon 
so very dii^ent a calling. In spite of his disdumers, some*^ * 
anonymous pamphlets of this period have been traced to his 
authorship. But they were written in a good cause. The army 
of the Pretender was on the march from Scotland, and Fielding 
in this crisis showed himself a staunch supporter of the Govern- 
ment. Towards the end of 1 745 he came forward as editor of 
a new journal, The True Patriot, in which he kept up a running 
Are against the Jacobites and helped to invigorate the spirit of 
resistance, which was strangely lacking in earnestness. The 
periodical had the usual literary and social features, and Fielding's 
humour is evident in the regular section called the “ Apocryjdu,” 
in which he pilloried the baseless reports, die exa^erations, and 
the conventional trivialities appearing in the contemporary news- 
sheet When the rebellion was suppressed, this organ was 
succeeded by The yacoUte''s Journal (1747-1748), in which, 
under the editorial pseudonym of John Trott-Plaid, Fielding re- 
newed the campaign ag^iinst all who were still disaffected towards 
the Protestant and Hanoverian cause. As he seems to have run 
both papers practically singje-handed, and to have dme some 
pamphleteering as wdl. Fielding, evidendy, was not a busy 
kvryer. Widi the close of his and-Jacobite joumalisQi, how- 
ever, he .found it necessary to cast about fer smne mbre^reguUu' 
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emfAoyiiHsdit He had lost his bdbved wife Chadci^ in 1744> 
and in 1747 he married Mary Daniel» who had been her 
maid and nurse. A son was bom shortly after. By the interest 
of hts friend* George* Lord Lyttelton* Fielding was at the end 
of 1748 made a Justice of the Peace for Westminster* and shortly 
aftemards took over the duties of presiding magistrate at Bow 
Street* The emoluments of the office during the tenure of his 
predecessors amounted to about a thousand a year. Fielding, 
who undertook his new duties with the zeal of a social reformer* 
as might be expected ftom the castigator of venal and incompetent 
magistrates and of the evils of defetltive statutes and a carets 
administration of justice* never received a third of that stipend. 
He declined to accept some of the perquisites regularly pajid 
to his predecessors. His own necessities were often grievous* 
although the legend — for which his first biographer* Murph]^ 
was largely responsible — that he kept up until middle age the 
self-indulgent and spendthrift habits of his youth* and during 
his latter days was in a state of chronic impecuniosity* has been 
demolished. But Fielding was sometimes reckless in his gener- 
osity* almost as recklessly impulsive as the Captain Booth of 
his Amelia \ and there is evidence that he was indebted to the 
largess of two friends* Ralph Allen of Bath and the loyal and/ 
generous Lyttelton* for relief in several monetary embarrassments. 



CHAPTER Vr 


TOM JONES 

Since JoseNf jfndreuis and the Mtuiilaaies, Fiddtng had made *‘Tm 
no contributtcm to literature beyond the preface to his inster’s’^**''” 
DaiMd Sim^e wd sotut further items in a series of FamiHar 
Letters which die published as a sequel to that novd. He prob- 
ably started work upon Tern Jones in 1746, and continued steadily 
at it in the intervals of journalism for the next three years. As 
he had been running a sort of newspaper durmg the troubles 
with the Jacobites, and had taken a leading part in keef^g his 
readers posted about the movements of the rebels and in warning 
the public against the treasonable influences that were sdll active 
after “The Forty-Five,” it is not strange that the Jacobites 
and the excursions and alarums that agitated the country in this 
flitefiil time should bulk large in a novel ^ving a panorama of 
contemporary life in London and the provinces. Squire Western 
is a spedmen of the ignorant, hard-drinking Tory landowner, 
half-a-century or more behind the times, whose dangerous 
vagaries Fielding had diagnosed in The True Patriot and The 
JaeoUte's Journal. Partridge is a foolish Jacobite. The panic 
of some and the disaffection or indifference of others come into 
the picture. So also do the movonents of the troops. And the 
fugitive Sophia is actually mistaken by an inidceeper, arodous 
not to fell out vdth the winning side, for Prince Charlie’s hand- 
some mistress, Jenny Cameron.^ Tom Jones is a document for 
the history of foe period in a way that Richardson’s Clarissa, 
which was finished only a year earlier, is not. This remits from 
thjedifieruit outlook and opposite methods of foe two writers. 
Widding had described Joseph Andrews in his prefoce as an 

1 For reilectioiii on Fiddiag*t anti-jMoUte jonrntlitm, lee Cron, ti. too-iot' 

Other contribution! from or references to items in his jramals, ineidentelly 
throwing tight on his rete of progress with Tm Jfmtx, ere dealt erith.in dm 
svccecding pages. • 

**3 
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cxan^e of something new in ficdon^ the comic ' qpic in piose. 
But Joufh Andrews was too slight a jneoe, too pui^y tentative* 
too much the result of a happy aoddent inq>roved upon by 
genius* to bear the full weight of sudh an appellation. Presum* 
ably* he called it an ^ic mer^y as the prose correlative to a 
narrative poem, thinking of the structure rather than the content. 
But the word may be applied to Tom Jones with admirable 
propriety. It is a word* as Fielding remarks* implying some 
amplitude of scale* an action extended and comprehensive,^^ a 
great variety of characters. Fiction that is of epical scope will 
afford a panoramic view of a given epoch ; it will endeavour to 
bring out the general tendencies of that epoch by means of W 
scheme or plot showing events working out naturally to a decisive 
issue, and of a group of representative diameters, implicated 
togedier^ and standing out clearly from the mndom concourse of 
humanity in the background. That which is comic or absurd' 
will be presented ironically; in other words, the author will 
stand calmly aloof, never taking sides, smiling at the vagaries 
and affectations of all alike, By the delicate balancing of 
opposites he will bring ab^t that equilibrium which is the end 
of disinterested comedy, v 

Both Joseph Andrews and Jonathan Wild had been provided 1 
with a plot that artificially reduced to an intelligible order the 
fortuitous incidents of life ; but the one, which began in burlesque* 
was light comedy, tending to farce ; the othe^ having a satirical 
motive, was not disinterested comedy at all.*^^ spirit Tom Jones 
is a close analogue to the grave philosophic comedy of Molibre. 
It is* however* to a large extent epical in structure* or mther an 


alternation of epical and drsunal|c* the narrative complicating 
itself so as to bring various conflictihg interests and rival intrigues 
to a dose encounter* and then, by means of a sudden disdosure* 
unravelling the complication. In conmion with epic and widi 
the higher comedy* it is distinguished by the rigorous linkage of 
cause and effect, the agency of causation residing in the characters* 
in whom the play of motive is dearly exposed. 

FkiSnfs **The provision* then* which we have here made**^ says ^ 

^4k«Aia/Fiddi^ preface* is no odter than Human Nature.*’ It is as 
if he had combined^ without betraying any joints or incongruities* 
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two different kinds of fiction. On tbe one hand» his men and 
women, so many and so various, act so entirely in dbedience to 
their temperaments, exist so mudi for themselves rather than for 
the sake of the story, that the novelist woul^ seem to have yielded 
the reins to them, instead of making th^ subservient to any pre- 
conceived design. On the other handle has set forth a definite 
view of life, illustrated every side of it, and left the reader con- 
vinced that it is a very strong case. Fielding’s introductory 
chapters to the successive books are not the principal means by 
which this view is enunciated. Take these away, and, thou^ 
som^ luminous pages of critical dialectic would be missed, the 
meaning would still be perfectly plain. What this doctrine is 
comes out clearly even in a brief outline of the story.^ 

Its general trend is indicated in the title. The History of Tom OutRm of 
JoneSy a Foundling, Tom Jones, a young fellow of good the 
position and a full allowance of natural appetites, is the adopted 
son of a great squire, the rich Mr Allworthy, a man of almost 
superhuman virtues, who might stand in a didactic story for 
justice and benevolence incarnate, or the divinity whose business , 
it is to see ever)rthing righted in mundane affairs. Tom is what, 
for lack of a more sensible term, is called the hero, although his 
role is remarkably passive. The villain is Blifil. Blifil, Squire 
Allworthy’s nephew and legitimate heir, is the orphan son of 
Allworthy’s sister, Bridget, a spinster courted and won, when 
she was “somewhat passed the 2^e of thirty,” by a fortune- 
hunting Captain Blifil, who died. Blifil and Tom, brought up 
together, stand in precise antithesis to each other. Jones has an 
open, honest, and kindly disposition, which circumstances and evil 
communications can never entirely mar; Blifil is one of those 
who would have^o personality at all were not a sort of imitation 
character provided by self-interest and convention. Selfish in a 
mean, servile way he learns piety and good behaviour by rote, 

The grandmotherly author of Novels and Novelists of the Nineteenth Cenmrj^^ 

William Forsyth, Q.C., writes: <«The truth is, that it would be impossible 
tb give an analysis of the novel, or even describe the plot except In the most 
meagre terms, without olTending against the respec^. due to female delicacy 
^ now'* writer talks about «the maudlin sentimentality of 

Richarnson and the coarseness of Fielding and Sterne,” and seems to have been 
unable to perceive anything in those nomistsbut the indelicacy Which obsessed 
hie mind (iee pp 159 and 105}. It was characteristic ^ that pruriait age^ 
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aa4 assets love and admiration for Mr AHwmlity, anvrhose good 
opinion hi« fortunes depend, without a grsJn sympathy or even 
comprehension for the virtues he defers to. 

Tom and Master BliiU are much of their time in cunpany with 
Sc^ia Western, only daughter of the nei^bouring squire, and 
she faUs in love unawares with the debonair Tom, who h the soul 
of chividry and has rideed life and limb more than once for her 
salm. T<xn might have responded, but his heart is elsewhere. He 
is entangled with a country wench, Mcdly Seagrim, dau^ter of 
a poaching gamekeq>er who had ruined himsdf by abetting Tom 
in one of his escapades. Tom firtH^ later on that Moll was tiie 
seducer rather than the seduced } but having got her into trouUe 
he stands to his bargain, and even resigns himself to the prosp^ 
of marrying her if need be. But, even when his conscience us 
cleared in regard to Molly, and S<^hia*s obvious preferenw 
awakens an answering passion in himself, he will not wroi^ hu 
bene&ctors by pursuing one so much above him. 

Mr Jones had somewhat about him, which, though I think 
writere are not thoroughly agreed in its name, doth certainly 
itihabit some^ human breasts ; whose use is not so prt^rly to 
distinguish right from wrong, as to prompt and incite them 
to the former, and to restrain and withhold them fr<»n the' 
latter . . . though he did not always act rightly, yet he never 
did otherwise widiout feeling and suffering for it.* 

The two ^unities, it appears, have other designs j and, when 
Sofia’s aunt, the redoubtable Miss Western, suiprises the }roung 
lady’s secret, a match between her and the odious Blifil, which 
had been vagudy contemplated as a means of uniting the two 
estates, is pressed forward, despite Sophia’s stubborn resistance. 
Those critics who think that Fielding, all the while he was writing 
Tam yenes, had before his eye the main situation in Richardson’s 
Christa, about which he is supposed to have known foroug^ his 
sister Sarah,* find here the counterpart to Clarissa’s positicai when 
she is being pushed by her fiunily into the arms of Mr Sdmes 

» Book IV., c. «. 

* Otgeon, xS3-iS4 ; for an oUbontosiKiuiMnt tlist FMding waa dalUwrvtoly 
Wfltinf againat Rlehardton, tea pp. tSt-st». Saa alio Croat, U. lag-xa? 
aa 4 t$9. 
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itiul hopes for ddiveranoe hj Lovdace, with whom she is hjitf iit 
iove. The situatioiis are parallel and in contrast. But all that is 
probaUe is that Fidding was perfocdy awue of the oon^lete 
opposition b^ween his view of life, of conduct, of character, and 
Richardson’s view, and, without any particular rivalry, felt all 
die more assured that his own view was rig^t and true. At any 
rate, dus coinddence in the plots of the two novdists, and die 
absolutdy different way in which die characters work out didr 
destinies, are a luminous illustration of the fundamental antagcaiism 
of the two men’s genius. 

Tom quits the held. Traduced by BlifU, who, along with the 
time-serving Square and the spiteful Thwackum, who had tutored 
the lads, malidously misinterprets everything he has done or said, 
he is cast off by Allworthy ; and, caring litde what becomes of 
himsdf, takes to the highway. He is all but penniless, for in the 
abandonment of despair he has cardessly lost the bill for five 
hundred pounds given him by Allworthy at his dismissal. But 
Sophia, hearing that her lover has been turned out naked into die 
world, sends him all her ready money, and shordy after, to escape 
a forced marriage with Blifil, takes flight herself. Tom tramps 
aimlessly on, and, felling in with a troop of soldiers marching to 
join the forces against the Pretender, is easily induced to join them. 
But various accidents intervene. Tom comes across Partridge, 
the village schoolmaster, who had been suspected by Allworthy 
of being the lad’s fether and had been turned away. He has the 
fortune to rescue from robbery and assault a Mrs Waters, who 
had been travelling with the soldiers and is supposed to be the 
captain’s lady. This feir adventuress turns out in the sequel to 
be the identical Jenny Jcmes who had been saddled with the guilt 
of bringjng Tom into the world, and, like Partridge, had been 
t^iged to flee the neighbourhood. The present position of 
affeirs, with tiiese tiiree thrown together, is ironical oioug^} 
but the consequoices, as yet unforeseen, are more poignantly 
ironical. 

Tlie little party nudce their way to Upton-on-Sevem and install 
themsdves at the best inn, where a series of ludicrous, surpriting, 
and pregnant incidents b^jns with a forious battle^ bdfore the 
didimdied Mrs Waters can be sidtdy es t a bli s h ed in he# bcid ir oo m . 
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This is indeed the crisis of the story. Bdore our travellers get 
asi^y next day a runaway wife, ^ire Western’s niece, Mrs 
Fitapatrick, stops at the inn for rest and fresh horses, and is hardly 
gone before her husband arrives in hot pursuit. More nuxnentous 
for Jones, Sophia with her maid, Mrs Honour, on her way to 
London to seek refuge with her cousin Lady Bellaston, also 
reaches Upton in the dead of night, and learns that her lover is 
in the same house. But, alas for Tom ! That flail and ill-starred 
hero has succumbed to the attractions of Mrs Waters, and the 
fact is discovered by Mrs Honour and reported to Sophia. She 
can think of no fitter reproach "than to leave in his emptu bed 
a certain muff that he used to fondle, pinniiig her name to it on a 
piece of paper. She then sets out again for London. Her famer 
is close l^hind. Hardly has Jones had time to digest his remorse 
and shame at the sight of the muff when this pursuer arrives and 
there is another scene. But the squire does not overtake nis 
daughter. A pack of hounds in full cry, a few miles farther on, 
is enough to divert him from his quarry ; he gallops after and is 
in at the death, and, meeting witii a cordial invitation to stay 
with his fellow-sportsman, gives up the chase. 

Theseemd v^ielding’s first two volumes deal with country life, the next 
fMr of two with adventures on the road, the last two with town life. All 
volumet sections are full of incident. Even in the first part, which 

is the most epical, painting lire and character in a broad and 
racy style, the narrative, going forward with a steady movement, 
breaks from time to time into lively, dramatic scenes. The second 
part is much more dranmtic, a swift succession of adventures in 
which the different threads are hurried across the loom for the final 
entanglement. In the third part the story reaches a complexity 
that seems to defy all hope of a fortunate solution; and then, 
in the last chapters, by the time-honoured device of revelation 
and recognition, an issue is triumphantly provided. Thus the 
tale which began with epical narration terminates in an exciting 
drama of intrigue. I'his is complicated and rich in surprises, 
but probability is never outraged. With deep-laid cunning 
everything has been prepared ft.r ahead. All is foreseen, nothing 
left to chance. Oie must read the story backwards, so to speak, 
to appreciate the beauty and precision of Fielding’s plot^ in which 
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ewiy dimctCT lio an esaendal part to fulfil, 8id diere k haidl^ 
an inddent, no matter how insignificant, but omtributes to die 
intended result Little imleed k accidental, or could be oimtted 
udthout detriment to die inner and outer symmetry. 

Thk last portion of the novel, in which die soundness of the Tit but 
substructure is tested, is too intricate to be analysed in detail ^ 
except at inordinate length. Let us note stane of the critical 
pdnts. Tom and S(^ia are now in London. He is near die «id 
of his money and in a state of desperation. She is safe for the 
mmnent in the house of her cousin, Lady Bellaston, who presendy, 
however, hatches a schone to match the heiress to a man of her 
own dissipated world. Lord Fellamar. Tom knows nothing of 
this; but, having by chance becmne possessed of a pocket-bo<de 
belonging to Sophia and containing a hundred-pound note, he tries 
to find her out. But his luck is sdll against him. With “ never 
less indinadon to an amour” he becomes involved, by his 

gallantry to the ladies,” in an afiair with Lady Bellaston, and 
receiving a present from thk dangerous person, finds himself m 
a dcklish posidon. Going to her house one night to an appoint- 
ment, he k met, not by her, but by Sophia. They are interrupted 
by Lady Bellaston, and the ensuing scenes are comedy of the 
finest order. To free himself from the dutches of the demirqi, 

Jones writes her a letter, formally offering marriage, which he is 
certun will secure a contemptuous refusal and his dianissal. But 
he reckons without his host, for the incriminating letter is after- 
wards produced as evidence of his treachery to Sojdiia. To get rid 
of this rival Lady Bdlaston advises Fdlamar to have Jones seized 
by a press-gang. At the cridcal moment, Jmes is attacked by 
the jealous husband of Mrs Fitzpatrick, and runs him through the 
body in sdfdefence. Tlie officers at mice arrest him. 

Tom Jones is now at the crisis of his misfortunes. He lies in 
prison, charged with murder ; he has ruined himsdf irretrievably 
with So[dik ; he is finally disgraced vrith Allwmthy, and Squire 
Western k bmide himsdf wifti glee at the prospect of seeing him 
hwged. In this predicament Iw now learns something riiat adds 
horror to die tragedy. Mrs Waters has been identified as Jenny 
Jones, ^ he believes that Joiny Jones is his own m^er. He 
has unwittin^y incurred the guik pf GScUpus. « 


VOU IV, — I 
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Titdi» But events, for which his generosity towards odiers Is m 

*"i*"*>^ no small part respon«ble, are working in his favour, and a few 
loyal friends are striving i^;ainst long odds to ri^t him. In a 
few more chapters the revoludcm in his fortunes is ushered in 
with a naturalness and a show of probability beyond all praise. 
Grincidences there are, but not of the sort that excite derincm. 
By chance, Mr Allworthy hears diat Black George, who picked 
up and appropriated the five hundred pounds which he gave 
Jones, is trying to invest exactly that sum. The theft is dis- 
covered, and All worthy put on the track of Tom’s other mishaps. 
A letter is received ft^cnn Square,.tvdio on his death-bed confesses 
how iniquitously he had slandered Jones, and exonerates him from 
the accusations that led to his dismissal. Mr Fitzpatrick recovers, 
and Jones is relieved from the guilt of murder. On the colla^ 
of this charge, Dowling, the lawyer, is detected in subomit^ 
witnesses against Jones, and taxed with the oflence divulges that 
he was commissioned by Blihl. One thing leads to another. 
Partridge makes it clear that he is not Tom’s ftther. Mrs Waters 
lets out the secret. Tom Jones is the son of Allwbrthy’s own sister, 
who at the point of death had confessed to Dowling and bidden him 
inform her brother. Blifil intercepted the message, and is even 
now plotting to remove his half-brother out of the world. Th? 
revelation that Tom is Allworthy’s nephew, and the exposure of 
Blifil, whose villainy earns him his repudiation by Allworthy, 
reverse the state of affairs. Tom is now the recognized heir to 
his uncle. Squire Western, who an hour ago had sworn that if his 
daughter refused to marry Blifil she should be turned out without 
a rag to cover her, now is wild to see her marry Tom. 

That young gentleman has still to make his peace with Sophia, 
who has been woui^ded to die heart by the Bellaston intrigue. 
This, in truth, is the.most heinous of his offences, and has been 
brought up against Fielding and his hero by generations of critics. 
Fidding, udiose ethics were in advance of his time, in this case 
was only too true to its prevailing standards. Moralists have 
exaggerated the obliquity, and talked as if Jones had gone on 
ddiberatdy earning the wages of sm, SVhereas Fidding’s ac- 
count is very different. Jones, in the course of his baffling seardi 
br Sc^ia, fdl into the Bellaston’s snares. On tiie spur of the 
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moment, he bdieved dwt ell wordi Itvti^ for wee loet, he 
eoo^ted a diaUei^ gellanny, like die t)picel jngtmg men of 
fats day. But he quiddy reeliz^ die pitfidl into wfaid he had 
tiunUed, and struggled to ^ dear, .^id he got dear h^>re 
many days vrere past. If he had known mote of life, if he had 
beoi as wise as his author, Jones would have eayress ed ha diame 
and humiliadon more fedingly. But he was rnily a raw country 
lad, learning by experience in a world duit was not our world.* 

^ch is the story of T^m Jents «uid the plot in ia main Imes. MxttOmt 
More com^icated, but less arbitrary and ardfidal duui the change 
of names and the cross-identifications in Congreve's Incegmta,^ 
it is fertile in riddles and surprising solutioia, yet putt hardly 
any strain on the reader's feith. The fastenings and hinges 
of the mechanism are so discreedy counter-sunk that it n only 
in the final chapters any of them attract attention. Perhaps die 
number of unexpected encounters at Upton is radier excesrive, 
thou^ Fielding thought “ the sagadous readers " would not be 
surprised so much as those concerned. But, on the whole, the 
improbabilities and coinddences are not so many more than we 
expect to meet with in the ups and downs of life as to call for 
protest.* An odd inddent here and there may be superfluous 
except for its own sake } but there is only one large episode 
whi^ sticklers for artistic ecmomy regard as an excrescence. 

And for the story of the Man of die Hill, as fer Mr Wilson's 
story in Joseph Andrews, Fidding had precedents in Dm Qsassete 
and other acc^ted models. It was hdd perfecdy Intimate to 
fill a pause m the action with an entertaining story j and, more 
scrupulously than most authors. Fielding inserted one diat was 


^ Profestor Croit (ii. S15-S10} di»cu«iet th« Tferioni iudgmenti th»t 
been paased upon this episode. At others hm pcAnted out, MariTtuz had 
put hit Jacob in a similar position in Is Pi^um rsrvmtf a story with which 
Fielding must ha?e been familiar. 

s A significant tribute to the thought and trouble which Fielding applied 
to working out the plo^of Tmyemt is the minute analysis of the tlau-fdbeBM 
of which Or F. S. Dickson gives an account in The Chronology of Tm 
yomt** (TAt Likrafyt July 1917; tee synopsis in Cross, it. 118-196). The 
fime-keming in the main was rery accunito--e.g. there certainly was a foil 
moon when Miss Waters started from Worcester with Ensign Morthartoot as 
related In Book IX., c. 6. Then are, however, a fow sUpe--as fipphla^ 
wedding happening to fall on a Sunday, apd Omltk appearing In London 
when he was actnmiy at Dublin. The topomphlcal details wnl also stand 
very strict enamlnation (see Cross, it. 179-18^ ^ 
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iM flute away firoin die pomt TheTunmioflifbxaid HOImet 
widi his instructive misfortunes di»>u|^ Sfiandermg fak affec- 
tioiK iMi one who afterwards betnyd him. His indiscredon 
nod the mess it made- of his life are a paraUe to Jmies, who 
for his part finds that natural sagadty and regard for the lessons 
of experience are a better guide than credulous reliance <m the 
goodness of others. 

Fielding is always the cmnic novdist ; and where tragedy 
seems imminent and almost unesc^ble — as in divers scenes in 
Tom Jones and die more poignant crises of JmtHa — he habitually 
staves off the expected issue by mealk of some happy accid^t 
We would like to expunge from memory one in especial. Only 
pious believers in a vigilant Providence can feel very comfortane 
about Soplua’s too narrow escape from the bladcguardly violent 
of Lord Fellamar, frmn a fete, that is to say, not less reVoldiu 
and still more undeserved than Clarissa’s, through the chance 
arrival of Squire Western at the crucial moment Had the event 
been udiat the probabilides indicated, had the young lord’s de- 
sign, which Lady Bellaston had instigated and paved the way for, 
been successful, the subsequent proceedings would indeed have 
had iitde interest—- the whole story of Tom Jones would have 
gone to pieces. It is more like melodrama than the higher comedy ( 
to rqiresent ruin suspended over us by such a very slender thread.^ 

It would be absurd to try to put the whole meaning of Tom 
Jones into a few abstract terms. Fielding required nearly two 
thousand pages to express it, and those pages cimtain, not merdy 
a story, but as comprehensive a portrapl of a world as could be 
brou^t witlun the unity of a book. The story, the gene ral 
pi cture of life, the rich constellation of diversified chai^ers. 
a nd the comments and explanations interspersed ffirougfa die, 
narrative or prefixed to die main groups of chapters, form a 
tr eatise <mi the art of life-.>The general drift of foe lesson to be 
conveyed is plain frcm foe foregoing summary. It is that foe 

^ Pieiding frankly canfeises the hazardous nature of the situation and the 
•cddentai nature of Sophia’s deliverance. <«How-j&iserable must have been 
thecondition of poor Sophia when the enraged voice of her father was weleome 
to her ears ! Welcome indeed it was, and luckily did he come, for it was the 
only accident upon earth which could have preserved the peace of her mind 
, from being for ever destroyed *’ (Book XV., c. 5}. 
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tot qmJifiaaions fiw aaidng z succcsb of life are geodiwM <rf 
toa^ charity rather than any theory of virtue, prudence, and 
a iiwMii»ies8 to leam eaxerien g^. «i»wi at ^ 

£Sr our mistakw. gy acquiring wisdom and a tot ter Ininiii'U.lgB 
«f tnanlrind. To m Joncs^ who has the right personal endowment. 
leams how to live and ho w to be haiyy . It is hw nature to 
b e open and unsuspacious. He falls an e^v prey to temptation 
and quickly tepents. He becomes a sinner, but tinwr a yfllain. 
Vill afa)r' 5 to foreign to liis character that he never suspect s itin 
ot hers, and no one was ever more forgiving; t he ino^^rable 
Mr Ailworthy chides him for excess of mercy to those vdio 
have basely wronged him. Fit»Jdinp*« attimrfi* is nn^ n f indul- 
genc e to mere frailties a nd of rqproof for blindness to the mares 
and munbiing-blocks that environ our path. Good impulses ar e 
nature’s bes t gift, but they must be M-ainpfl anH mruroflii^ 
we shall be at the mercy of our own infirmities and of die eviL 
mac hlhattoris of 

Prudence and circumspection are necessary even to the best of 
men. They are indeed as it were a guard to virtue, without which 
she can never be safe. It is not enou^ that your designs, nay 
that your actions, are intr^ically good, you must take care they 
shall appear so. If your inside oe never so beautiful, you must 
preserve a &ir outside also. This must be constantly lodted to, 
or malice and envy will take care to blacken it so, that the sagaci^ 
and goodness of an Allworthy will not be able to see through it, 
and to discern Ae beauties within.^ 

Both in th e general plan and in the smal lest details, Fielthng 
rdied oiTdie met hod of antithesis auid contras t , whether to define 
his p HiIo6(^E Ic ~meanir^ or to brine out the latent ccwiedy Jn 

1 Btmk in., c. 7, Fielding’* ethical teaching agree*, in general with BUhop 
Bntler’t— in such principles at the rightness of a rational self -I ota and the 
dy^ y pf nrad encft, Hg ahowa the working of the social imoulies and >ffec« 
tions which Shaftesbury regarded as InnatCg and like him would recognise <’a 
public Interest ** in the normal indiTidual’s mind. Hutcheson was preaching 
at Glasgow, though his System M^red "Bkihsephy was yet unpublished, on the 
' heauty of virtue and the moral life, on benevolence as the main incentive to 
good conduct. Fielding would have agreed with Hume that an enlightened 
combination of benevolence and self-love is tjm right foundation for our rate 
of conduct. Adam Smith, Tucker, and other exponents of the theory of morel 
eentiments, might have illustrated thdr doctrines from Incidents hi Tm ^eesf 
and Amelia. . 
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TJk i^ ffaat was ^oing on. Ip Tern Jmes^ and it is die same in jhntStt^ 
d w more repuesoitative figures fiJl into sets of oontiasted wire. 

(q^xjshicm is di^ised bf the multitaiife ai^ diver- 
^ sitjr of die minor characters and the fiuilts and imprudei^ of 
wsmu/ dteir betters. There is a subde branding of modves and moral 
poculiarides. The m^od is also seen at woiic in those turns of 
events diat suddenly negadve udiat seems inevitable, and likewise 
in such frequent instances of self-refiitadon as when Tom Jones 
vows the diasfest constancy to his Sophia and the next instant 
fidls an ignominious prey to the liqqori^ Molly.^ 

T he most obvious contrast is that drawn between th ose, 
inmates of Mr AUwordlv’s household, renresentarive of opp< 


sch ools of thought and morality , both eq uall y objects of Fieldin^ ^’s 
sadre, the philosopher S qu are an d th e irascible Parson Th warkumJ^ 
tu toT to tones a ndJBUfik- 


In morals he [Square] was a professed Platonist, and in re- 
ligion he inclined to be an Aristotelian. But though he had, as 
we have Said, fonned his morals on the Platonic model, yet 
he perfecdy agreed with the opinion of Aristotle, in considering 
that great man rather in the (juaKty of a philosopher or a specu- 
ladst, than as a legislator. This sendment he carried a great way, 
indeed so ^ as to regard all viitue as matter of theory only. . . . 
This gendeman and Mr. Thwackum scarce ever met without 
disputadon $ for their tenets were indeed diametrically opposite 
to each other. Square held human namre to be the perfection of 
all virtue, and that vice was a deviadon from our nature in the 
same manner as deformity of body is. Thwackum, on the con- 
trary, maintained that the human mind; sihce the fall, was nothing 
but a sink of iniquity, dll purified and redeemed by grace. In 
one pdnt only they agreed, which was, in all their discourses m 
morality never to mendon the word goodness. The favourite 
^rase of the former was, *' the natural beauty of virtue ” ; that 
of the latter was, the “ divine power of grjwte.” ^ The former 
measured ^ acdons by die unalterable rule of ri^t, and the 
eternal fitness of diii^ i the latter decided all matters by 
audiority } but, in domg this, he always used the Scriptures 
and their oonimentators as the lawyer decs his “Coke upon 
Lhdeton,” where the comment is of equal authority with the 
text** 


> Book V*, c. 10. 


« Book HI., c. I. 
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AH tibroii^ ^ earlier duqitos, tiie uwessaitt scpialMea of 
Tfawadqim and Square help to make dearer the mtdlectual pod- 
of ^ author. Si ^are stands for abaaact fahks, Thwackum 
for davish and uneidigStened respect for authority and 
on die doctrine of salvation bv fiuth. T hwadoim k cmd^ 
mali dous, and selfish; but h miesdy bdieves himsdf a detraiit 
Ch nsfrn and an infallible instructor of youdi. thouf»fa his precep ts 
<M ilv furniah a pragmatical support for Kifil*8 sordid sdf-interfe t. 
and h is bloodthiraty diadriine only excites Tom’s pugnacity . 

Sqt^ andThwa c 1n | <«T^ Qr» , Kuril tr, ir;«l>ri«p»n nrth iM..— Spun V. 

Ndmer petistic dogma nor the cut-and-dried maxims of an ah> Titmium 
street moral philosc^hy are of much avail without openness of 
disposition, generosity, and feding for others. On the contrary , 
the y are apt to breed hypocrisy . There had been something of 
Square and srenething of Thwackum in Richardson’s edifying 
preachments. The il l-ronditioned Thwack um rwmaina 
^y and J ones’s bitter foe' right to the end. Hopmg to marry 
Serbia, and^us gratify both his own covetousness and his hatr^ 
for Tom Jones, Blifil “ availed himself of the piety of Thwackum, 
who hdd that if the end proposed was rdigious (as surely matri- 
mony is) it mattered not how wicked were the means. As to 
other occasions, he used to apply &e philosophy of Square, which 
tau^t that the end was immaterial, so that the means were £iir 
and consistent with moral rectitude. To say truth, there were 
few occurrences in life on which he could not drew advantage 
from the precepts of one or other of these great masters.’’ ^ Jt 
is by the instrumentality of Square, who becomes a Christian — 
not of Parson Thwackum’s persuasion — ^before he dies, that Tom 
is righted in the esteem of Mr Allworthy. Thwackum’s Ugotry 
and self-righteousness eventually dqirive him of tidiat he regards 
as lus ri^t, the favour and bounty of that gr^ man. 

There are oth^ traces of an inteliectiud scheme, other con- otier 
tra^ that may have been the. original factors in the equadmi as esrUfaw 
. Fieldmg first envisaged the problem. The antit beas of Jones 
and BUfil was fun(famental.- i>ut it is strained to such a ^tegree 
diat l^astser Blifil beccxiws a mere piqqpet Over against dte 
man of good inqiulses, hasty but cqien to coneqdon, whose 
» Book VII., e.«. * 
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who was cme the many wiiins.who “have totalljr 

fitted in descritnng th$ manners of upper liie,“ and “ in reality 
know nothing of it." Richanhon was hither at iault in repre* 
sendng his persons of quali^ as vowed to the pursuit of erotic 
adventure. Lady BeUaston, as Fielding shows, stands for (»dy a 
nnall dass, those people of rank “ upon whom passion exercises 
its tyranny," and who are distinguished by “their noble in- 
trepidity and a certain superior contempt of reputantm." 'The 
majority of women in her rank of life are tau^t by dieir mothers 
to despise the pleaaires of love, aqd^" being afterwards, by the 
care of such mothers, married without having husband, th^ 
seem pretty well confirmed in the jusmess of those sentimenm 
whence they content themselves, for the dull remainder of life, 
with the pursuit of more irmocent, but I am afraid more childish 
amusements. Folly rather than vice is the characteristic of tha 
present beau monde, and the only epithet which it deserves is 
that of frivdous." 

Irmicel Clog^ allied to this balancing o f cha ract ers or of grou ps or 
** OT peryle is h ielding's~&vourite wav of showing what a 

* person, or an act or impulse, or a demonstration of feelin g, is 

reMly wor th by the iromcal apposition of contradictory facts- — 
such lu the inglorious overthrow of the enamoured Jones alr^y 
cited. The evidence for is immediatdy followed by the counter- 
evidence, the climax by anticlimax. Western’s anxious tende r- 
ne ss for Sophia, when he thinks that she and Blifil are going to 
make a match of it, his extravagant raptures and p rotestethat 
s he^^ filronly |6y on earth, are champed in an ins^ t tn 
and threats when she tells him he is mistaken . ^ that to marry 
one she hates and detests would be worse than death. 

“ If you dMest un never so much," cries Western, “ you shall 
ha’un.* This he bound by an oath too shocking to repeat, and 
after many vitdent asseverations, conduded in mese words, “ I 
am r^lvra upon die match, and unless you consent to it, I will 
not give you a ^oat, not a single farthing $ no, though I saw you 
expiring with wnine in the street, 1 woul$Lnot relieve you vnth 
a morsd of bread." 

Is dus not a parallei to Parson Adams, preadiing resignatkm, 
and then driven ftantic by the rqiort that his litde Ix^ is drowned { 
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IX doMwixiii^ and actol^ his fiawus sermon on tlie 

sulgect? Not ksB comic K4lie disoomfimre of the master of tlw 
pujqpet-diow, who has been denouncing die idle trumpery and 
kw stuff that merdly make peo{de Iaugb> and oilai^bg on the 
good and instructive lesson conveyed by his own enteitaiiunoit, 
and is suddenly omfiiunded by the scandalous behaviour of his 
inerry4tKlrew. The landlady accuses him of bring^ in a parcdi 
of puppets dressed up like lords and ladies, and turning the 
servants* heads. “ I will tolerate no more such tkdngs. It is 
only the way to teach our servants idleness and nonsense : &r to 
be sure nothing better can be learned by such idle shows as diese. 

1 remember when puppet-shows were made of good Scripture 
stories, as Je[ditha*s Ra^ Vow, and such good diings, and when 
wicked people were carried away by the devil. There was some 
sense in those matters; but as the parson told -us last Sunday, 
nobody believes in the devil nowadays.*’ 

Nothing indeed could have happened so very inopportune as 
this aoident ; the most wanton rnalice of fortune could not have 
contrived su^ another stratagem to confound the poor fellow, 
while he was so triumphantly descanting on the good morals 
inculcated by his exhibitions. His mouth was now as effectually 
stoi^ied, as mat of a quack must be, if, in die midst of a declama- 
tion on the great virtues of his piUs and powders, the corpse of 
one of his martyrs should be brought forth, and deposited before 
the stage, as a testimony of his skiTl.^ 

The ingenuity of fortune is always providing these ironical Cntnuti 
contrasts. In Amelia we shall have the scene where Booth is 9f ^tar- 
drinking and carousing and ganung his money away, whilst his 
wife at home goes without her half-pint of whie to save sixpence. * ™ 

In the same spirit are the sharp transitions of mood in one aid 
the same person, and the assurances and protests bdying what 
that person really fods. Sofhia, learning of Ton’s intrigue writh 
Mrs Waters, and believing all ^e has been udd of his bandying 
her owm name about, tries to comole hersdf with the conviction 
that he is only a low despicable wretch, and that she can earily 
subdue her affection for one who is beneath coitempt “Yet, 


I Book XII., c. 54. 
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Honour/’ At caries to her waiting-maid, I am now eaqr. I 
am, ind^ I am very easy.” And then she burst into a flo^ of 
tears. 

There is irony upon irony in the account of Miss Western’s 
conceited perspicacity when she imparts to her brother the news 
that Sophia is in love with BlifU, and proceeds to assure the 
young lady that there is no need for concealment since her &ther 
and Squire Allworthy wish for nothing better than such an 
alliance, Sophia believing all the while that it is Tom Jones her 
aunt refers to. Her sagacity was so w^onderfiil, “ no species of 
disguise or affectation had escaped her notice; but as to the 
plain simple workings of honest nature, as she had never seen 
any such, she could know but little of them.” Squire Westcni 
is not so confident that Allworthy will be moved by worldly! 
considerations : “ Money hath no effect o’ un.” ” Brother,” said \ 
the lady, your politics astonish me. Are you really imposed 
on by professions? Do you think Mr Allworthy hath more 
contempt for money than other men, because he professes more. 
Such credulity would better become one of us weak women 
than that wise sex which Heaven hath formed for politicians.” 
Nevertheless, the lady is further at sea than her brother, whom 
she calls down and blockhead, when he proves insensible to 
sarcasm. 

His violent mutations from delight to rage are incomparable. 
The sapient aunt opens the subject gingerly by asking him if he 
has noticed anything extraordinary in her niece lately, and he 
takes instant alarm. It can’t be the smallpox; she has had that. 
But Miss Western hints that there are worse things than the 
smallpox. 

Here Western interrupted her with much earnestness, and 
begged her, if anything ailed his daughter, to acquaint him im- 
m^ately, adding, she &ew he loved her more than his own soul, 
and that he would send to the world’s end for the best physician 
to her. ” Nay, nay,” answered she, smiling, ” the distemper is 
not so terrible ; but 1 Mieve, brother, you are convinced 1 know 
the world, and I promise you I was never more deceived in my 
fife, if my niece be not most desperately in love.” — How 1 in 
loi^/’ ones Western, in a passion ; ” in love, mthout acquatntii^ 
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me! dUnherit her } I*&tiirnfaeroutofdo(HSiteik'iiai^ 
without a fiuthii^ Is dl 1117 kiiulness vor *01, and TMndneas o* 
urcometodiiSttofidlinlove widioutadcingiiieleavei*’ “ihit 
you wiU not,** uiswered Miss Western, *‘ turn ^ dat^ter, 

^diom you love better dian ^r own soul, out of doors, ndbre 
you know whether you diaU approve her chdce. Suppose she 
should have fixed <mi the very person wh«n you ^rsw woidd 
wish, I hope you would not be angry then,* No, no,** cries 
Western, *' that would naake a difference. If die marries the man 
1 would ha* her, she may love whom she pleases, I shan*t trouUe 
my head about that.** 

Sophia junqs to the condusitm that her aunt has detected her 
fondness for Jones, and tries to put her off the scent by showing 
the utmost sprighthness toward Blifil. The squire was ddi^ted } 
the aunt was not altogether so pleased. For “ Soidiia so gready 
overacted her part, that her aunt was at first staggered, and 
b^an to suspect some affectation in her niece) but as she was 
herself a perscm of great art, so she soon attributed this to extreme 
art in Soidiia.*’ She tackles die coy maiden herself. ** Did you 
think, child, because you have been able to impose upon your 
fadier, that you could impose upon me? Do you imagine I did 
not know the reason of your overacting all that friendship of 
Mr Blifil yesterday ? I have seen a litde too much of the world, 
to be so deceived. Nay, nay, do not bludi again. I tdl you it is a 
passion you need not be ashamed of.” So she dexterously wheedles 
a frank avowal out of Serbia, and to their mutual consternation 
the lynx-eyed aunt finds t^t her niece meant Jcxies, and die niece 
that her aunt meant Blifil. The dirice-refiined irony aS these 
nusoonstructions reminds us that a dozen years ago the audior 
had been adapting Molibre to the English stage. 

Of like nature at bottmn are the dramatic iromm of 
odier inodents, paradoxical situations, misunderMandin^ mentid liMwdw 
somersaults. By exposing sdfoontradictions and sdfpretsnoes, 
and in ail manner of ways confixMitii^ afqiearanoes vridi the 
really. Finding makes us see vdiat his pecqple are actually think- 
it^ and feeling and doing, and die reason, usually not apparent 
even, to themsdves, why they do diat aid not soineihu^ dse. 

TTus hxnucai attitude is of die v«y essence of^lu% art, and 
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fvesuppoces a coo^tlete masteiy om his chaiacten and their 
intamdations. Enou^ to recall some crucial exam^es. Joneses 
good-natured landlady, Mrs Miller, goidy but finnly innsts on 
his having no more ladies to viat him, at die very moment diat 
he receives a note hrom Lady Bellaston positively engaging him to 
see her alone in his lodgii^. The subsequent dilemma, srhen 
he is surprised by die arrival of Lady Bellaston in die midche of 
his private conversation widi Mrs Honour, is more ownic even 
th an the famous discovery of the moralist'^uare behind the 
sc reen in MoUv Seayrim’s chamber. H^Jiides die wudng-woman 
behind die bed-curtains, where shd hears every word of the 
compromising dialogue which he strives vainly to turn in a harm4 
less direcdon. Suddenly they are interrupted by the drunkeni 
invasion yout^ Nightingale. The lady seeks the same place' 
of refuge, and finds Honour there. To use a hcsndy expression, 
the fat is in die fire with a vengeance. 

T<»n’s offer of marriage, a risky but successful device to get 
rid of the demirep, used however agsunst him afterwards as a 
proof of his fiudilessness to Sophia, is another admirable stroke 
of irony. And the catalogue might be lengdiened widi instances 
from any of Fielding’s books. Thus Nightingale’s avaricious 
unde plots craftily to separate his nephew fnxn Miss Nancy, and 
just as he thinks he has won the victory is thunderstruck by the 
news that his own daughter has sdzed the opportunity of his 
absence to run away with an impecunious deigyman. Whilst the 
stupefied parent rushes off to see if he can retrieve the conse- 
quences of one ill-assorted match, the other which he has been 
trying to prevent is consummated. 

** Don’t abuse my mrl,” he has just sud to Nightingale, who 
{deads diat she would tc as ready as he to follow me indinations 
of her heart, don’t abuse my Harriet. I have brought her up to 
have no inclination contrary to my own. By suffering her to do 
whatever die pleases, 1 have inured her to a habit of being deased 
to do whatever I like.” 

The argument and its confutatim by events are juxtaposed 
with Fielding’s usual neatness. The arrival by the same post 
dte ** tsvo letters in very different st]des,” from the rqientant 
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Sifuupe and the gru^ii^ and dictatorial Thwadnim, » an event 

the same diaiacter. Mr Alhvorthf has his qres opened to die 
piudonahie nature of Tom’s offences bjr the one, and die malice 
and denundations oi the other senre to put in a dearer li^ the 
vriiole train of spire and misinteipretadon that effected Tom’s 
undoing. 

Irony and unerring detecrion of the twists and soplustries of Imieal 
motive are combined in various mental soliloquies, sudi as Black 
George’s wrestling -match with his consdence over the five**^ 
hundred pounds lost by his bene&ctor, Tom Jones, and picked 
up by himself. Avarice easily has die best of it over Consdence 
regarding the larger sum } but why hand over the sixteen guineas 
entrusted to him by Mrs Honour, when he has alreatty broken 
ffith ? “ Having quiedy acquiesced in what was of so much 
greater importance, it was absurd, if not downri^t hypocrisy, to 
affect any qualms at this trifle.” But, eventually. Fear stepped 
in to assist Consdence, “ and very strenuously ur^, diat the real 
distinction between the two acdons, did not lie in the different 
degrees of honour, but of safety : for that the secreting the 
was a matter of very litde hazard; whereas the detaining the 
sixteen guineas was liablq to the utmost danger of discovery.” * 

This pleasant inddent is of cardinal importance to the hero’s 
fortunes, and the dearing up of the mystery of die lost sum is a 
chief event in his final rehabilitadon. 

Exacdy similar is the stru^le in Honour’s mind when Sophia 
has enlisted her in the unwelcome adventure of running away 
from htxne to avoid a forced marriage with BlifiL It occurs to 
the worthy handmaid “^that by sacrifidng Stqdiia and all her 
secrets to Mr Western, she miglit probably make her fortune.” 

The fair prospect of a handsrene reward for so great and ac- 
ceptable a service to the ’squire, tempted her avarice ; and again, 
die danger of the enterprise she had undertaken ; the uncertun^ 
of its success j nig^t, cdd, robbers, ravishers, all alarmed her 

^ Black Geom ii a signal illustration of Fielding’s breadth of sympathy,, 

He plays the Tulain towards his benefactor Tom> or at least befaares with 
outrageous ingratitude. But George Seagrim nerer erokes disgust* as the less 
lifelike Bli61 does. We can understand and tolerate his philosophy of the fbn 
and his cubs, his ethics of the den, which are human, if almost Infra-human 
In the loyalty to his own. 
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ftais. So feidbljr did all dtese operate upon her, dut die was 
almost detendned to go directly to die ’squire, and to lay open 
the whde adiur. ^e was, however, too upright s jtidge to decree 
m one side bdbre she 1 ^ heard the omer. And here, hrs^ a 
journey to London appeared very strongly in support of Sqphia. 
She eagerly longed to see a place in which she fiuided charms 
diort only of those which a raptured sabt imagines in heaven. In 
the next place, as she knew Sophia to have much more generosity 
than her master, so her fidelity promised her a greater reward 
than she c<^d gain by treachery. She then cross-examined all the . 
articl^ which had raised her fears (m the other side, and found, 
on fairly sifting the matter, that there ’was very litde in them] 
And now both scales being reduced to a pretty even balance, hea 
love to her mistress being thrown into the scale of her integrity,! 
made that rather preponderate, when a circumstance struck upon\ 
her ima^nation, which might have had a dangerous effect,, bul ' 
its whole weight been fairly put into the other scale. This was, 
the length of time vdiich must intervene before Sophia would be 
able to fulfil her promises ; for though she was entitled to her 
mother’s fortune at the death of her father, and to the sum of 
,^3000 left her by an uncle, when she came of age j yet these 
were distant dxp, and many accidents might prevent the intended 
generosity of me young lady, whereas the rewards she might 
oqiect from Mr Western were immediate. But while she was 
puraiing this thought, the good genius of Sophia, or that which 
presided over the integrity of Mrs Honour, or perhaps mere 
chance, sent an acddent in her way, which at once preserved her 
fidelity, and even ftdlitated die intended business.” * 

The accident is Mrs Honour’s quarrel with Miss Western’s 
maid, who gives herself superior urs, her sauciness to the maid’s 
nustress, and that lady’s complaint to the squire, who turns 
Honour away. Honour is only too gjad now to acctanpany her 
young mistress on their joint quest of new fortunes. 

FkbBit^s Along with die discussion in the preftce to Joseph Andrews of 
the nature and fimcdon of the novel, the introductory chapters 
air Msv/ Jones must be studied to ducidate Fielding’s mature 

theory. Ridhacdson’s ethical debates, his qu^ons of practical 
experfiency in the conduct of life, his grave jud^nents on the 
evils rampant in the society of his day, are an integral part of 


> Book VII., e. 8. 
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his didactfe sdieine. Xhe novel had ahscnbed charaetny and 
estajr, both which had expressed a serious ihou^ unsystemarized 
philoscqihy. Fidding to some extent keeps the fiction and the 
disqukidm in sqtarate oxnpartmentss but not entirely, for die 
discursive elonent is never altogether preteraiitted i explan ation 
cS motive, discussion of die alternatives of conduct presented at 
any given OKxnent, and overt or implicit indications his own 
views, are sown broadcast throughout. Fiction af^roximates to 
science, first, in accepting the obligation of being true to lifis as 
it is, and, secondly, in asserting the right to theorize. 

We are reminded of Bacon’s account of poesy as ** fei^ied 
history,” when we hear Fielding deliberately speaking of his art 
as ** this historic kind of writing,” and desiring the reader to ” TtM 
distinguish between what is true and genuine and what fidse 
and counterfeit. Since, he says, ” we have good authority for all 
our characters, no less indeed than Doomsday Bode, or the vast ** 
authentic book of nature, as is elsewhere hinted, our labours 
have sufficient title to the name of history.” ^ The faculties 
required for success in “ one of the most useful as well as enter- 
tuning of all kinds of writing ” are “ no other than invention 
and judgnent.” By invention he means, not a creative activity, 
but “discovery, or finding out ... a quick and sagacious 
penetration into tiie true essence of all the objects of our 
contemplation.” “This, I think, can rarely exist without the 
concomitancy of judgment; for how .we can be said to have 
discovered ^e true essence of two things, without discerning 
their difference, seems to me hard to conceive.” what foun- 
dation of careful and inde&tigable study the novelist must rear 
the ffibric of his feigned history is brought out by his remarks 
on tile need for wide and accurate learning, erqierience “ witii 
tile tools of our profession,” and, above all “ coaversation,” or 
knowledge acquired by fiuniliar intercourse with his fitilows, 
which “ in our historian must be universal, that is, with all 
thanks and degrees of men : for the knowledge of what is called 
high life, will not instruct him in low, nor i eonvtrs»t will his 
bring acquainted witii the infinrior part of mankind, teach him 
tile manners of tiie superiev.” * ^ 

* Book nc., e. I. , * 
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Nor will diese qualities avail the historian, he continues, thus 
^ 8”P® artistic problem of not merdy describe 

*ng but of cwnpdling the reader to experience what is presented 
^ as if it were enacted before his eyes, unle^ he have what is 
generally meant by a good heart, and be capable of feeling. 
The author who will make me weep, says Horace, must first 
weq> himself. . . In the same manner it is with the ridiculous. 

I am convinced I never make my reader laugh heartily, but 
where I have laughed before him/* ^ And he requires tiie same 
responsiveness in' his readers. Examine your heart, my good 
reader,*’ he says elsewhere, and resolve whether you do belieiire 
these matters with me. If you do, you may now proceed to their 
exemplification in the following pages ; if you do not, you have, 

I assure you, already read more than you have understood ; ana 
it would be wiser to pursue your business, or your pleasure 
(such as they are) than to throw away any more of your time im 
reading what you can neither taste nor comprehend.” * 

The test The philosophic reflections and the condc irony are aAAr^^A 
intellect, t he sentiment and pathos to the heart j our 
^ ^ intuitive sense of what is like nature constitutes the test of his 
verisimilitude. r/^ntmnally a ppeals to us to confirm his 

observations. T he reader, being in possession of so much more . 
than is known to the characters in ^e story, since the novelist 
lets him share his own omniscience, is a better judge of the 
probabilities and has truer insight. Whilst Sophia’s artless dis- 
simulation takes in her father, the way she overacts her part 
awakens the suspicions of her aunt, whose mind has been sharpened 
by the air of Grosvenor Square. But even the astute aunt laiow^ 
less than the reader, in spite of her experience of the world, and 
goes astray through excess of cunning. “ To say the truth, in 
discovering the deceit of others, it matters much that our own* 
art be wound up, if I may use the expression, in the same key 
witii theirs ; for very artful men sometimes miscarry by fancying 
others wiser, or in other woids, greater knaves than ;^ey really 
are.” ^ After discussing tfie distinction between the possible and 
tile probable and their place in fiction, anti ectdorsing the old 
saying, ^*That it is qo excuse for a poet who relates what is 
» BMdk IX., c. 1. * Book VI., c. i. ' * Book VI., c. j 
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inocdiUe, that the tl^ rdated it Batter of &ct,'* Fki^Bg 
out that die need to keep widiin &e bowids of prohdulity 
wdg^ much more heavi^ on Ae novehst than on the historian.^ 

. We who deal in private characters, who search Into the most 
retired recesses, and draw forth examples of virtue and vke, from 
holes and comers of the world, are in a more dai^gerous situation. 

As we have no public notoriety, no OHicutratt testimony, no 
records to support and corroborate what we deliver, it beccmes 
us not only to keq> within the limits of possibili^, but of probar 
bility too i and diis more 'especially in punting' what is gready . 
good and amiable. Knavery and folly, though never so exorbitant, 
wiU more easily meet with assent: for ill-nature adds great 
support and strength to fruth.^ 

This last |^be is almost an ^o of Swift’s outburst agtunst the 
nameless d’owd, and tallies with the impression gathered from 
Joseph Andrews and Jonathan Wild dhat Fielding regarded 
mankind in the mass as a sorry lot.^ 

The historian is not a mere chronicler. He undertakes to In- 
interpret and usually to make his own comments upon the matter ffHettnal 
in hand. History is an iotellectual account of the facts, a r^ 
capitulation putting them in a clearer light and revealmg relations to 
intricate smicture of cause and effect, motive and reaction, which iistefy, 
in the hurry and confusion of events is hard to make out. Its ft*ence.,ett, 
counterpart in the realm of ima^native art is fiction, an ordered 
versic^ of life in general rendering intelligible that which was 
(infused and -obscure. Being an intellectual interpretatirm, it 
must needs be comic, unless the historian is as dull as Richardson. 

So might Fielding have put it, had he as some maintain been 
conpeting with that solemn and ponderous writer in Tom Jones 
Is he had rebutted him in Joseph Andrews.^ Fielding’s inteUectual 
realism, vdikh scrutinized the actu^ities of life and presmted a 
general likeness in which everythii^ was made ccdierent and the 

r 

* In hit prince to the y<mmty to Fielding tays he would ** have 

hbnoured and loved Homer more had he written a true history of his own 
times in humblp prose^ than those nohle poems that have so justly collected 
the praise of ail pgei,” His preference for truth according to the prose canon 
leads him thuslfar astray. See also the » lidoitf Wed., s6th June, 

* Book Vin., c. I. ^ above, p. 

* Mop Digeon, id 6 -s 67 » lyf. ^ e 
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whole oouhl be imderstood, wfakh had die lame object^ in dior^ 
as the most characteristic literature of die Augustan age, has a 
certain kinship to science or moral and social philosq^y. But 
the man of imaginaticm enjoys one precious advantage over die 
graver humanist Fielding’s comprehensive grasp, his cadidicity 
of vision, enabled him to contemplate his subject, human life, in 
all its aspects, and thus to perceive the ccrniic always latent 
smnewhere. The comic being, to a mind such as his at the height 
of his powers, the aspect under which its values idl into ^e 
truest perspective, he dwelt mainly on that aspect in his grc 
novel, Tom Jones. Here, as in Jonathan Wild, the appeal t 
emotions is at a minimum. There was, on the other hand, ! 
ment as well as humour in the adventures of Parson Ad 
and in his last novel, Amelia^ irony was to be largdy rdinquis 
for a more direct appeal to the feelings, even his favourite devil^e 
of the telling contrast being used chiefly for that purpose. The 
theory on which he wrought his masterpiece is exquisitely enunci- 
ated in the invocation to genius whi^ precedes the ^irteenth 
bode: 

Do thou kindly take me by the hand, and lead me throu^ all 
the mazes, the winding labyrinths of nature. Initiate me into all 
those mysteries which profane eyes never beheld. Teach me, 
tdiich to thee is no difllcult task, to know mankind better than 
they know themsdves. Remove that mist which dims the intel- 
lects of mortals, and <auses them to adore men for their art, or 
to detest diem for their cunning in deceiving others, when di^ 
are, in reality, the objects only of ridicule, for deceiving them- 
sdves. Strip off the thin db^ise of wisdom from sdf-conceit, of 
plenw from avarice, and of glory from ambition. Come thou, 
that nast incited thy Aristophanes, thy Lucian, diy Cervant^ 
thy Rabehds, thy Mdibre, thy Shakespeare, diy Swift, thy 
Marivaux, fill my pages with humour; till mankind learn 
die good-nature to laugh follies of others, and die 

huimiity to grieve at dieir own. 

Character. A novd may be analysed into characters, actitms, and senti- 
ments) but it it impossible to divide it into so much character- 
drawir^ so mudi narrative, dialogue, comment or duddation, and 
so on. Character is revealed, and duuactm a re differentiated. 
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not only hy tocripdve portnuture but «ho by actwm and, 

(fologue. Sentiniaits may be expressed mtiKwt 
conunent Ttie usual antidiesis between novds of diaracter and 
novels o£ action is fidladous, since acdcm b sinqiiy the mode in 
which diaracter manifests itself. It is die working of die will 
that matters, whether the outcome is a deed or a chai^ of heart 
The novel of acdon is die novd of modvej so it may as well 
be called the novel of character. There is a dear andthesb 
between it and that inferior type of ficdon, the novd of m- 
ddent, in which the things that take place are supposed to be so 
interesdng in themsdves that the motives which led to them, 
and consequendy the characters of those engaged, may be safely 
neglected. Fielding’s stories are all rich in inddent; but most 
of the occurrences are properly accounted for: they are the 
outcome of natural conjunctions of character and drcumstance. 

No doubt, if they were carefully sorted out, there would appear Therikef 
a larger proportion of chance happenings than would be tolerable thante 
in the epic poetry to which Fielding regarded his fiction as 
analogous, or in the higher drama. Mere acddent is hardly 
admissible in poetry, which strives to diminate all irrational 
dements from its portraydl of life. But chance does play a part 
in existences and an art which depends for its effect upon a 
recognizable likeness to everyday experience may be all the 
more lifelike for not ignoring it. This must not, however, be at 
the expense of the integrity of the characters. The comddences 
and other surprising chances in T ern Jones are merdy parts of 
the complex of circumstance to whicn tl>e cliaracters react, and 
th us" reveal what they are miule of as dearly as in their interd^ ^ 
with each other. A ll t he inadents hinyeittg upon the coinddence 
of Jones’ and Sophb’S Sight with die Jacobite scarf an^ n( thb 
e xternal and acddental nature, and t here are others still more 
fodubous. Where chance is <mt of place is m the drama of 
motive and conduct.* 

. Fidding’s view of life, then, or of the life amid which hb lot 
was cast, b set fordi in certain characters reacting in a natural 
and intelli^le manner to eadi other and to thdr surroundings. 

I Goiira4‘ wrote a norel, one of hie bett, and called it Chaket, It It an 
admirable study of cauiatkn, which confirms the riew stated here. 
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Sudi were his btesthh of viskm and his chdice of rqpiesentative 
fiMtf ^ fiffuns, that the result was equivalent to a view of hunuui life 
everywhere and always. > One character, however, stanib some- 
fytntt <tput from the rest Berides (hose who are the points round 

which everythmg revolves, there are a number of by-diartlcters 
m who play a necessary part in a story having such wide significance 
as hiu been indicated. Even such nunor personages as Supple, 
Squire Western’s led-curate, the irresponsible man of fiuhion. 
Lord Fdliamar, who tries to win S(q>hia by force, the disreputable 
attorney. Lawyer Dowling, the yqldfri, easy-gmng Ni^tineale, 
and the nameless crowd of innkeepers and their shrewish vinves, 
doctors, soldiers, rustics, gipsies, and nondescripts, have not prdy 
somediing to do in the complications of the story but are uso 
essential to the completeness of the picture. But PartricKe, 
diough he plays a usefiil r6le, is scarcely so important as ^is 
pnmiinence might betoken. True, he is Tom’s supposed fiidier, 
and he diances to become attached to Tom as a kind of Sanchu 
Panza,^ in a manner very omunon in humorous fiction about this 
time. But as a character. Partridge is, so to speak, too big for 
his shoes.* In fine, one of the most delightful beings in the whole 
gathering owes his existence, first to the tradition derived fitm 
^rvantes, and, next and chiefly, to Fieldmg’s need for an outlet 
to his purely irrelevant and sportive humour. There might have 
been an indifferent substitute for him in the cranic scheme ; and, 
tiiough the loss would have been ours, we should not have been 
conscious of it* 

Partridge exists in most memories as the hero of that great 
episode, *’ Partridge at the Play,” adien he pays unconscious 
tribute to consummate acting in his immortal sneer at Garrick’s 

t Professor Cross discerns <|uixotic predilections in Partridge (Cross, ii. X05). 

* Partridge’s addiction to classical tags is reminiscent of the Seigneur 
Thomas de la Puente in Gil Blot (II., c. 9), with his Binis eoronat Ut ita 

etc. This worthy, note too, has no use for plays that are not blood- 
curdling. << Ah t si je m’dtais attache au thd&tre, je n’aurais jamais mis sur 
la seine, que des princes sanguinaires ; que des hdros assassins : je me serais 
baipad dans le sang* On aurais toujours vu pdrir dans mes tragddies, non 
seuament les principaux personnages, mais ies gardes mimes ; j ’aurais 4 gorgi 
jusqu'att soulRettr.” 

* Soitdlett absurdly contended that Roderick Random’s Strap was the 
original of Partridge. His novel had appear^ the year before (17^). The 

. charge hudly nee<» rating, 
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mq^oBomtion of Hamlet: “He the best actor! 1 could act 
as well as he myself. I am aue if 1 had seen a g^iost, I should 
have lodced m ^e very same manna*, and done just as he did.*** 

But Partridge is not quite supererogatory. He odten dr<^ ad- 
mirable comments on his master’s incomprehensible proceedings 
— he never will, by the way, acknowledge that Tom is his master 
or anything more than his obliged friend. The scrapes into 
which he drags the hero through his weakness for boastfGl gossip 
have their due place in the story. But usually when Partridge 
takes a hand in what is going forward, it is only to retard it, as 
when he drives Tom distracted by beating about the bush and 
prattling of Black George, whilst Tom is trying anxiously to 
extract news of Sophia. Mrs Honour is another oddity who 
gives a fuller measure of entertainment than we are strictly 
entitled to by the terms of the bond. 

Some dues to the way Fidding used actual experience in Tt what 
constructing his more general picture were dted in the case of 
Joseph Andrews. Originals have also been pointed out for scxne 
of the characters in Tom Jones. According to old tradition. 
Thwackum was drawn from a Richard Hde, vicar of a place eriffnah 
near Salisbury, a prebendary of the cathedral, and master of a 
school in the dose } Square from Thomas Chubb, a tradesman 
in die same city and a zealous Deist ; Dowling from a lawyer of 
that neighbourhood named Stillingfleet.* He is his own witness 
that he had his wife Charlotte before his mind’s eye in portraying 
the charmir^ Sophia. He sdd that Allworthy was a likeness of 
Ralph Allen, to whom he was to dedicate Amelia, and also of 
his powerful friends, the Duke of Bedford and George, Lord 
Lyttelton. The two latter he mentioned, it is probable, for 
complimentary reasons, howbeit the portrait, of Allen is gmeral- 
ized, and the historical particulars are very different. According 
to contemporary gossip. Squire Western was suggested by a 
wordiy noted for his ^rtii^ exploits, who outlived Fielding by 
«xne thirty years.* Lady Bdlaston was said to be drawn fran 

^ Though Thomas do la Fuente (see note on preceding page) with his Latin 
tags and his naiire views on tragedy may have given hints mr Partridge^ this 
great steene is of course mainly suggested by that of Sir Rogeg dt Coverley at 
the play No. tst). 

* Dobson, 135 n. * Cross, it* 
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tbe wife of Lord Towmhend.^ And, no doubt, tnany of the 
minor dumcten were still more feithfelljr deleted fiom in* 
dmduals known to Fidding but too obscure to be tiuceuUe 1^ 
any^ier person. 

TSf bwn persistently alleged, and this is a count in die long- 

standing indictment of Fiddii^’s morals, that berth Tom Jones 
Tmnmii peccable Captain Booth in the later novd were 

reflections of himself. The amount of truth in such a statement 
detkaert makes the untruth of the deductions fn»n it the more nusleadii^^, 
^l£ng As riders to the general pr<^>ositiDn; it has been asserted that 
mmself Fielding was as bad as Tom Jones at his worst, in his discremt- 
able transacdons with Lady Bellaston, for instance j and that ne 
behaved to his wife Charlotte as deplorably as Boodi treate 
Amdia, the later novel being, in short, inspired by remorse 
his wrongs towards the wife he had lost.* All this, obviously, 
to read a great deal more than mere self-portraiture into these 
two pieces of characterization. The damaging assumptions of 
contemporary gossip and contemporary malice, too readily 
accepted by Fielding’s first biogra{dier Murphy, and by critics 
such as Thackeray anxious to make didactic points, have been 
riddled through and through by later investigation.* Tom Jones 
and Captain Booth are studies of himself only in the sense that 
any fiedon of the biographical cast in which there is a prominent 
central figure of the same sex as the author is pretty sure to 
be based largely on self-observadon, probably in die main un- 
conscious. In this sense, Chrisdan is a reflecdon of John Bunyan, 
Crusoe of Defoe, Gulliver of Swift, Pendennis of Thackeray, 
Elizabeth Bennet, Emma Woodhouse, or Anpe Eliot, of Jane 
Austen, Jane Eyre of Charlotte Bronte. In each case. Fielding 
prtqposed to delineate, not a picturesque oddity or the repre- 
sentative of a class ridiculous for its foibles yet fundamentally 

1 Ctom, il. 171-1 7X. 

> £>!^on (see hii study, p, 155). Professor Cross (esp. ii. 328-335) 

concludes that there is a ^ood deal of personal reminiscence in Amtiia, but 
that he was thiiikinff at least as much of his father, Edmund Fielding, the 
gentleman-farmer of East Stour, as of himself, 7 h relating the history of 
Sooth*s foolishness (ep* Digeon, 247-248), The remorse theory was apparently 
started, by Frederick Lawrence, in his Life of Fielding (1855). Blanchard, 

^s ^ especially Cross’s biography and Blanchard’s Fielding^ tie Novelist^ e 
Stmht w keputeiAoH^ 1926. 
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human, but the t^tcal youi^ man df his own or of any time 
and |dace, tried by the typiod temptations; and how was he 
to tnce the ups and downs of the amflict between good dis- 
poditimi and the weakness of die fledi but by ima^ning himsdf 
in die same predicaments? In these two novds, it is <mi the 
two yout^ moi that the lens of moral analysis is almost ex- 
dusively focussed. But to idendfy either widi Fielding is more 
than hazardous, even if it is safe to say that they had no other 
ori^nal. 

How did the world receive this unparalleled masterpiece ? Did Hm mu 
anybody realize that the art of ficdon had made an incredible 
bound forward j in brief, that the time of experiment, misdirected 
travail, and shots in the daik, was over, and ficdon had now in iy ^ 
truth become an art? Was Fielding read by as many thousands 
as his rival Richardson; were his bodks even a commercial 
success? The answer is by no means an unqualified affirmadve. 

Joseph Andrews in 1742 had been a popular success, diough not 
on the scale of Pamela's, much less of Ridiardson’s second novel 
in 1 748. The Mtscellames published the following year had done 
a little to extend his fame with the sort of readers who subscribed 
for collecdons of essays and desuitor}' literature. But the send- 
mentalists and moralizers who encored Pamela and found not a 
page tedious in Clarissa were not the sort to admit a liking for 
the merry and often indecorous humour of Richardson’s opposite. 

They were the superior people. To sudi as they. Fielding was 
inelegant, unrefined, and his comedy mere buffoonery. And they 
were the majority, at least among those whose approval was 
held to confer literary fome. The rage for Richardson was 
for the most part uncridcal and unliterary. Deeper than the 
impresaon due to his sterling merits was the req)onse of the 
sendmentaiists and moralizers to his lessons frexn life, whidi they 
accepted in a very different spirit from that of ardsdc appreda- 
dcm. In these ruling circles, a taste for Fidding was regarded 
as disreputable. And, besides dlis disapproval, which was steady 
diou^ passive, Fidding had to contend against the aedve hos- 
tility of die swarms of foes he had stirred up by the pdidcal and 
social satire in his {days and by his outspdeen jour^k^ To 
die subject tff dus unrdenting abuse aid the libds diat stude 
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long t&a didr vicdm was in his undmdy grave, it vHU be 
necessary to return later on. 

Cm^ But nadier die puritanical objectors ncur die persMud haters 
^ . were aUe to b<^rcott Joseph Andrews, which went quickly into 
fffrw^w thre^ editions, almt hidf as many copies being sold as of Pamela 
ffffY in die same time.^ And die entertunment it proidded for those 
imtlbtt who professed no such scruples could not &il to raise pleasant 
anticipations when the greater work was announced. A]^rendy, 
even before the last v<dume of Tom^Jcnes had issued from ^e 
press, Fielding was at work on a ^sed edition; and before 
the end of the year five had appeared, mduding one printedlat 
Dublin from the first and uncorrected text* This time Fielding 
got ahead of Richardson, whose Clarissa was twice as lon^ goiik 
into four editions. He &r outsped Smollett, whose Roderin 
Random, published first in 1748, did not reach a second editioil 
till 1 758. Clearly, Fielding had plenty of readers, who no doubt 
enjoyed him; but he still failed to win the suflFrages of those 
who dictated in matters of taste. One or two eminent persons 
finnkly avowed their admiration, some others seem to have 
enjoyed the book under the rose; the great majority ignored or 
condemned Tom Jones. But all the time the book steadily made 
its way. The unfi'iendly Gentleman's Magardne could not keep 
a Uind eye turned upon a novel talked about by everyone, and 
inserted a review after a year’s obstinate silence. Thus, when 
in 1751 another novel was ready, the shorter and inferior Amelia, 
Fielding, who had accepted six hundred pounds for Tom Jones, 
was pud the comparatively handsome amount of eight hundred 
pounds on expectations that were not to be entirely fiilfiUed. 

1 Crou, i. 357. s Ibid,^ ii. ixi-113. 



CHAPTER VII 


AMEUA 

Those who lodced for another Tm Jmtt were doomed to 
disappointment When he wrote Amelia, Fielding’s view of life ^t»>ed 
had been, if not enlarged, at any rate deepened and darkened 
by several years’ experience of a magistrate’s work in Lmidon. 

After this he could never have written a Tm Jones. He was 
now a sadder and, as he believed, a wiser man. His q;»rit had 
received a shock, which did not embitter, but made him tenderer 
of heart, and less disposed than of yore to laugh at mankind’s 
ftailties and disillusionments. In Amelia, instead of irony {daying 
like summer lightning over the pretences and absurdities of men, 
the previuling attitude is one of discontent, impatience, and 
indignation, tempered with 'pity for the victims of selfishness and 
folly. The ugly truth is stated literally, not hinted with lunninous 
and delightful indirectness; denounc^, rather than held up to 
ridicule. Our heart-strings are wrung more often than our laughter 
is kindled by hilarious mockery. It is not a jovial picture that he 
di^lays before us ; and many of Fielding’s most devoted readers 
were not pleased with such Spartan entertainment. * 

Tm Jones was not yet out when, in October 1748, Fielding FieMog 
took up his duties as presiding magistrate for Westminster; the"^, 
fcdlowing January he enlarged the jurisdiction of his office 
by taking the oaths as Justice of the Peace for the county of 
Middlesex. For the next five years he devoted the best part of 
his mental and physical energy to the supeiiiuman task of estaldi^ 
ing order and security in a city where vice and profligacy had 
1 (^ had it all their own vray, where the Bench was corrupt and 
there was no police force worthy of the name, and gangs of 
thieves as well organized as Jonathan Wild’s ruffian army infested 
foe streets day as wdl as nig^t.. Fielding had sou^ 1 ^ post 
at Bow Street in order to obtun a settled income for his growit^ 

»55 
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fiuniljr. He had lc«g been a mutyr to gout, and the uncerttundes 
of literary earnings by a man liable at any moment to a brodc- 
dosm in health gave him acute anxiety. But, as he pdnts out in 
the introduction to his Jeumty to lAshen, he woidd sdll have 
beat very badly off if ^e Government had not made him an 
annual allowance out of the public service m(mey->-an allowance 
which would have been larger but for the belief of his superiors 
that he held a very lucrative office. As a dramatist and manager 
he had pla)red the political game t^thout fear or favour. M a 
magistrate he was not less ready to do and, if need be, to suffer. 
Fielding knew that his novels were an accurate picture of th)^ 
as they were. Not one of the four, firan Joseph Andrews to me 
last, is without value as a social document, or without instruction 
as a sociological treatise, if studied from that point of view. 
And Fielding was potentially a man of action as well as a man 
of letters. He was not only ready to stand to the general truth of 
the picture he had drawn, but also to sacrifice health and wealth 
in putting into effect in the unhappy world around him a wider 
poetic justice than he had imagined in his fictions. Fielding’s 
part in the legal and administrative reforms that eventually 
suppressed street robberies, improved the prisons, and alleviated 
the social conditions which bred crime, gained him in his own 
time nothing but abuse, although it was these years of magisterial 
overwork in unhealthy surroundings that were mainly req)onsible 
for his death in the prime of manhood. 

His Fielding was repeatedly elected Chairman of Quarter Sessions 

** Charge for the City of Westminster, and nothing could show better the 
magnitude of the task he had undertaken and the spirit in whidi 
he addressed himself to it than die Charge to the Grand Jury, 
which he ddivered on 29th June 1749. It is a homily upon the 
duties of cirizenship, directed, not only to the jurors, but also to 
the puUic at large, and all who by station and profession were 
riieir natural leaders. They, he said, were collectively responsible 
for the abotlQ'nations and iniquities prevailing around them j and 
he summoned them personally to take each his share in exposing, 
punidiing, and suppressing every instance of disorder that came 
to thar notice. The town 1 ^ gone mad in the pursuit 
feature. 



AMELIA 

For tiw u[^ier part of mankind, and in diU town, tiwre am 
many , lawful amusements, abundandy sufficient for die recreadcm 
ofanytomi^rate and sober mind. But, eendemen,soimmodento 
are the desires of many, so hunm is their appetite for ^easure, 
that they may be sud to have a fury after it ; and Aversion is no 
lon^r^ the recreation or amusement, but the whole business of 
their lives. They are not content with three theatres, they must 
have a fourth ; where the exhibidons are not only contrary to 
law, but contn^ to good manners, and where the stage is re- 
duce bade again to that degree of licendousness, which was too 
enormous for the corrupt state of Athens to tolerate ; and which, 
as the Rc«nan poet, rather, I think, in the spirit of a censor dum 
a satyrist, tells us, those^ Athenians, who were not themselves 
abused, took care to abolish, from their concern for the public. 

From the stage, where, surely. Fielding himsdf had not always 
kept clear of blame, he turned to the masquerades, balls, and 
other assemblies which were opportunities for extravagance and 
immorality. 

This fury after licentiousness and luxurious pleasures is grown 
to so enormous a height, that it may be called the characteristic 
of the present age. And k is an evil, gendemen, of which it is 
neither easy nor pleasant to foresee all the consequences. Many 
of them are obvious ; and these are so dreadful, that they will, 
I doubt not, induce you to use your best endeavours to check the 
further increase of the growing mischief ; for the rod of the law, 
gendemen, must restrain those within the bounds of decency and 
sobrie^, who are deaf to the voice of reas<m, and superior to the 
fear of shame. 

He goes on to pardcularize. There are the gaminghouses, 
which are ** nuisances in the eye of the common law,’' yet provide 
the sharper widi a ready means to prey upon ^ classes, induffing 
the lower sort, who are die most u^ul, since the community 
could not exist without thdr labour. There is the offence of 
libeQtng, in mendmiing which Fiddii^ sros again suling near the 
wrind. More pemidous even than the libeller of private persons 
is he who scatters his poison on public persons. **The hi^ier 
and grpiter the magistrates be against whmn such ^danden are 
propagated, die greato’ is the danger to sodety.” ’llie brothels, 
die dimcughalls, die gaming-houses must be supprbsed. *1116 
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fiaj^iouses must be reduced in number, or at least kept imder 
restraint Fidding announces diat such sumptuary laws as 
eidst—and diere were several on the Statute vdiich were 
qrstematically flouted — will hencefordi be severdy enforced; 
a^ he invites the active co-operaticm of all well-diqxrsed men 
in detecting and prosecuting offenders. The cure for the evils 
afflicting society was in the hands of the public themsdves. This 
flunous charge arraigns, in the form of a magisterial indictment, 
the social demoralization amid which Booth and Amdia were 
to enact their pathetic drama. In loth the exhortation and/ the 
novel the theme is substantially the same ; too often, in truthithe 
novdist forgets that he is not speaking as a Justice of the Pwe 
or a sociologist, and discusses existing conditions in a matter-of- 
fict and prosy way that he was never guilty of in Tom Jones. \ 
The terrorism of the gangs of rufflans who robbed and 
murdered in the streets of London and set the feeble guardians 
of the peace at defiance came at length to such a head that the 
Government had to take measures to abate it. Fieldmg’s strict 
administration of the law and strenuous support of the officers of 
justice paved the way for drastic reforms which were in prepara- 
tion. He drafted a Bill for putting down street robberies, which 
may or may not have been adopted by the Government as the 
basis of dieir own prqtosals. In January 1751 he brought out 
Hu a pamphlet, An Enquiry into the Causes of the Late Increase of 
** Enqmry Robbers, which proceeded in the same manner as the Charge 
*Cams of ^ existing maladies. The most demoralizing vice of 

the present day, he contended, was drunkeimess, especially that 
turease ^caused by indulgence in spirituous liquors. “ The poison called 
Robbers** gin ** was ruining the lower classes, as Fielding’s fnend Hogarth 
dso vromed the age a few weeks later in his terrible engraving, 
**Gin Lane.” Once more Fielding denounced the gaming- 
houses. He drew attention to die corrupt and iniquitous ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law, to the evil state of the prisons — 
nurseries of a criminal population — ^to ihe fficilities ofifered to 
th^ by the connivance of receivers, who could rarely be brought 
to book, and to some of the legal ariomalies shortly to be hdd 
up to scorn in AsneHa. Fielding ^ed for an active and aggressive 
p^qragurotthebaadedfincesofwidcednesB; heMama^strate 
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en^ojed all the powen diat were granted lum to £rect the 
campugn. 

In diese circumstances, at the end of the same year, 1751, Ptti&oh 
Finding’s last novel, Am^a, appeared.* No wonder if it is a ^ , 

pamphlet, a sennon, an indictment, almost as much as a work 
fiction. Apart from Mrs Behn’s Orenuie, which scarcely counts, 
it is die first English novel of sociid refiirm, the first earnest 
study of actual conditions, with a dear lesson to propound and 
definite reforms to o£Fer as a logical inference.* It has a plot, 
or at any rate a complicated series of situations, the dilemmas of 
which are very arbitrarily solved by uneiqiected disdosures at 
the end. Certain motives and some typical sodal degenerates are 
transferred here from Fidding’s abortive comedy. The Modem 
Husband', but the circumstances are drastically altered. All 
through the book a shining contrast is kept steadily in view. 

In the forefront stands the figure of Amdia, a more tender, more 
exquisite image of his dead Charlotte, who had been the original 
of Soidiia. It is the touching portrait of a matchless wife rather 
than the lover’s picture of a bewitdiing prl. She, ample but 
never shallow or insipid, the loyal, affectionate wifi: and mother, 
invindble in her constancy and unwearied in her tenderness, 
dedines to question the certitude of her fiuth in goodness or to 
debate the reasons for her sdf-devotion, though the very bases 
of her trust seem to be cut away from under her feet. Over 
against this meek but indonitable creature, Fidding sets die 
contemporary world, frivolous, immoral, godless. On the one 
side an England which is not a Christian country, a very different 
scene from the jolly, disorderly, but not utterly vidous land 
depicted in Tom Jones $ on the other, die pure domestic affec- 
tions, the unsophisticated pleasures, and the perfect terrestrial 
happiness, which might be a cure for all the prevdling maladies. 

The fnil and susceptiUe husband is necessary, not merdy as 
a foil to Amdia’s virtues, but as the involuntary agent <A her 
trials} but he is entirdy of secondary ioqxirtance. Amdia i^ 
indeed, the most real of all Fiddii^’s characters, and the reason 

* A mlMd adition sppaand potthamotMly in Murphjr’i collnetire aditlon 
of tlic work*. For tho extent of the rerUion, lee Cron, II. 3S<*S5^%, 

* Defoe’i noTeli were etndiet of loeiBl eondttlone and their cIRwti on 
ehanoter, bat did not indieaie laforme, even indireotijr. 
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is tintt moved 1^ pmonal affecdm, he fdlowed in due instance 
the Riduudscmian method of living in the very soul of his creation. 
For once he changed his medtod, and produced a bang that 
stands signiiicandy apart frmn the others. 
jt stu^ Fidding sets forth his subject in the exordium to the first 
tf tie art book. He is going to relate foe various accidoits which befell a 
V ty* worthy couple after foeir marriage. Some of foe distresses which 
they v^ed through were so exquisite that they seemed to betokoi 
malice and derign on foe part..qf fortune. But he qumtions 
whether foe triumphs of knavery, foe calamities of fodsL and 
foe miseries in which men of sense sometimes involve foemielves 
are not better accounted for by foeir forgetting prudence! and 
following foe blind guidance of a headstrong pasrimi. ",Lifo Wy 
as properly be called an art as any other ; and foe great incidl^nts 
in it are no more to be considered as mere accidents than foe 
several members of a fine statue or a noble poem.” Histories 
of this kind may be regarded as models of human life $ and by 
minutely stud}ring foeir chief incidents and foe minute causes 
whence those incidents are produced, “ we shall best be instructed 


b this most useful of all arts, which I call the art of ufe.” , 
The With this frank admission of a practical aim, he goes ori to 

paint a typical scene in a police court in his own district of 
tf Westminster, as a first gjimpse of foe disorderly state of foe city, 
de foe mcompetence and venality of the magistrates, foe monstrous 

frwmling abuses flourishing b foe houses of detention, and other evils that 
had been forced upon his attention during his service at Bow 


Street. Justice Thrasher, before whtnn Booth is brought as foe 
sequel to a misadventure in which he had shown nothing worse 
than imprudence, is a sketch of one of those trading justices 
among whom his enemies pretended to number Fielding. Ignoismt 
of foe statutes, rdybg on his clerk to tip him the wink and save 
him fWxn flagrant blundering, as well as to let him know which 
side it wu advis..H.. to take for foe sake of what could be got 
out of it, he browbeats foe needy, discharges those of gented 
iq^tearance, and commits to gaol divers harmless persons who 
have nofobg but fodr innocence to defend them. The scene 
guides wifo vivacity: but a chai^ of tone from foe pleasant 
irony of Torn Jonet is soon apparent. 
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Fidding be^ns in a bantering way that is near enough to his /mgr »• 
eailier style. But the humorous hits at the decrepit watdunen, 
the mercenary justice, rogue lawyers, one-sid^ auriioririe8,-^^^J"* 
and the sriiole tribe of prison-keepers, bailifis, cpiack phyadans, 
touting authors, and the like, are gradually drq>ped for a more 
serious and anxious discussion of the evils and anooudies. Later 
in the bode, there are formal dialogues on such problems. Dr 
Harrison canvassing the subject of duelling with that fire-eater 
Cedond Bath, or, less comically, the rdi^ous quesdem widi 
Booth and his friends, or the injustice of promotion by purchase 
with his enlightened friend the peer. The worthy doctor, in 
spite of the wit and humour he dispbys on many occasions, grows 
more and more heavy and prosy, and ends in downright sermon- 
idng. It is significant that instead of the pithy but genial and 
sprightly sallies with which the author of Tom yones was wont 
to terminate his chapters, he usually winds up here with some 
such moral reflection as this : 

There is, I bdieve, something so outrageously suspicious in 
the nature of all vice, especially when jdned with any great 
d^ee of pride, that the eyes or those whom we imagine privy 
to our filings are intcderable to us, and we are apt to aggravate 
their opinions to our disadvantage fiir b^rond the reality.* 

Tom Jones was well-nigh all comedy: even the darker spots 
were irradiated with beams of Fidding’s humour. Comedy is 
not totally lacking in the graver novd, but it is confined to the 
sajdngs and ddngs of a few oddities. For, although the auriror 
csdk this a study in the art of life, it is not to be compared with 
Tm Jones in Inreadth and catholicity dther of subject or of 
8(drit. The focus is lurrowed, the interest specialized. But that 
human nature is rite same dl through and one {hase of life has a 
bearii^ on every other, it migjit be objected that Jmelia is only 
a ^dy of life in London at one exceptional period, and even so, 
mainly of life in the fiet set. Most of the inddents take place 
within a very narrow radius^ centring in die paridi of St Martin V 
in-die-Fidds, vrith die jda^ouses :uid taverns dose at hand, aid 

1 Book Vt.p c« ID. 

VOL. IV,— L 
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llie paiks, Randagh, Vauxhall, and odier hauntt of the idle and 
frivolous, on die circumference. 

Smmmy Very skilfully, however, in the first chapter or two, FiddBng 

tfAttttry gets his stage with the proper surroundings for the drama to 
be enacted. Into the whirip^ of dissipation, the perils of whidh 
are revealed in the wreda and strays thrown up at Justice 
Thrasher’s court and the prison-house. Booth and his wife, like 
a couple of picarowis, of the unfortunate not the adventurous 
sort, are flung to sink or swim. JBooth is a military officerjout 
of onploy, who married Amelia for love, and now, after fiming 
as a frrmer and exhibiting a smgular lack of prudence on of 
ccunmon ability to look after his wife and children, is waitW 
for something to turn up. His appearance before the Jusdce tmd 
the consequent sojourn in gaol were die first of a long series pf 
misadventures, in which the truth and stanchness of the fond 
couple are tried. Booth in die end comes off with divers over- 
throws that do not quite finish him, and do not eidiaust the 
patience of his wife. She, to whom he is always loyal at heart 
however feebly he gives way to temptation, by her unexampled 
steadfastness foils all the conspiracies agiunst her virtue, and ferr 
gives his lapses even when she has reason to believe him more to 
blame than he really is. But it is only through the intervention 
of an octemal providence, in the shape of their benefiutor. 
Dr Harrison, and the sudden recovery of a fortune which Amdia 
did not know was hers, that they escape ruin. 

Farim This is the gist of their story. The main thread is ravdled up 

e^Sca- with subsidiary affairs; first. Booth’s entanglement wdth Miss 
Matthews, an old flame whom he comes across again in the gaol. 
Thus dirown together. Booth and the gay lady yield to the 
seductions of die time and place, and when Booth is released she 
refuses to give him up. The remorseful husband is hencefbrdi 
in a continual state of apprehension lest his wife should hear of 
his infidelity; and his wretchedness is redoubled when he learns 
that his friend and protector, Cobnd James, is an unsuccessful 
rivsd for the person of his unintentional conquest With ^ 
coibnel only too certam to withdraw his support, and pretty sure 
to sedc vengeance into the baigam. Booth sees ruin sttuipg him 
in die fime. This seccmd thread, wridi the dangers and su^mae 
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attending it, i> bound in ckxdy vrith another, and tfiat wi^^dQ 
fiesh <mes, nil a number of different penom are implicated. 

Gdtmel James fidls in love widt Booth’s diamung vnh, and 
now tries by ffur means or foul to get her husband out the 
way. The Miss Matdiews affur has a{q;»rendy Uown over. 

Booth having promised to keep dear of the lady. The unsus- 
picious young fellow is the last person to be aware that his most 
influ ential and trusted friend is foe secret enemy of his domestic 
happiness. And, likewise unknown to him, there is a still more 
dan^rous plotter behind foe scenes, in foe person of a noble 
lord, an experienced hand at foe seduction of young wives, whose 
salaried procuress is foe Mrs Ellison in whose house foe Booths 
are lodging. Amelia, not before it was time, is put on her guard 
a^nst this villainous schemer, by a lady who had been entrapped 
by devices as abonunable as those of Richardson’s Lovelace. 

The pair are wrapped m a web of intrigue, and Booth’s im- Tit tr»^ 
pulsiveness and Amdia’s innocence are poor safq;uards against a 
host of stuires. Husband and wife, unhappily, are not in each 
other’s confidence. One thing or anofoer prevents their openii^ * 
their minds foankly. We watch them fencing in foe dark. Amelia 
fears to let out all she knows lest her hot-headed husband should 
challenge foe would-be seducer. When Booth’s suspicions are at 
length awakened, first to foe designs of foe lecherous peer, and 
foen to foe treachery of his fiiend foe colonel, he is paidysed by 
foe consciousness of his own fiuilt, and by foe rq>eated foreats 
of foe infuriated Miss Matthews to betray him to his wife if he 
will not renew their intrigue. The mere dread of affironting 
Amelia’s perfisct loyal^ is enot^ to make him shrink Bom 
wanung her against attentions fnan James and foe peer which 
outwardly appear so blamdess. Thus, instead of foe onaic 
irony of foe misunderstandii^ and reversals of ntuation in Torn 
Jmttt Fidding here presents a more tragic irony^— two souls 
fontfiy in love, yet wotkii^ unoonsdoudy agtunst eadi other, 
dierishing basdess mntrusts and heart-burnings, and, on foe 
husband’s part at least, dealit^ uninMided wnmgs to lus best and 
dearest ‘ ' • 

The dimax is when foe inndious peer, findit^ foe i«dl-wom7'<fe 
stratagem <ff foe masqum^ ffdctf a^ subsequent suiprisedtaatr 
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abortive em^ys his regular pmp, OqMain Tren^ to invdg^e 
Booth. That ill-starred wretch is induct to play at cards, aids 
with a debt of honour to the captain, and a few days later is 
dapped into a sponging-house, where his other creditors seize 
the o^rtunity to load him with writs. Amelia had strif^wd 
herself and the children of their trinkets and everything except 
what they had on, and had managed to ruse die fifty pounds 
owing to Trent. But in a fit of f^ish opdnusm. Booth parted 
mth the money to a certain great man vrbo professed to be able 
by his influence to secure him an appointment. The same my. 
Booth received an urgent letter fitnn Miss Matthews threatening 
to tell his wife ever 3 rthing if he did not call on her that evenmg. 
The bdlifis sdze him at her door. And so Booth is bade in ms 
old quarters in the bailiff’s castle, chewing the bitter cud W 
penitence and despur. That ni^t, whilst Amdia is waiting for 
his return, she receives a note from Colond James summoning 
him to a dud in the morning, for breaking his promise about 
Miss Matthews. It is followed by the news that her husband is 
arrested. For once she ^ves way. “ ‘ Your papa [she cries to 
the affrighted children] is — ^indeed he is a wicked man — ^he carls 
not for any of us. O Heavens ! is this the happiness I promised 
mysdf this evening? ’ At which words she fi^ into an agony, 
hdding both her children in her arms.” ^ 

Tie 4i- It is the midiught preceding daybreak. A long letter comes 
nmment hrom Booth ejqtlaining and confessmg everything. She vints him 
in the round-house next morning, and he begs her forgiveness. 
After a short dlence she answers in the angdic words : ” Indeed, 
I firmly believe every word you have said, but I cannot now 
forgive you the fault you have confessed; and my reasem is — 
beoiuse I have forgiven it Img ago.” * Miss Matthews had 
carried out her threat to denounce Booth to his wife, and the 
indence of her resentment had betrayed how the land lay. 
Dr Harrisdh presently arrives, and bailsjnit the prisoner. Then, 
vrith astoiuddng ederity, justice is done all round. It comes 
out riiat Amdia’s sister and a rascally attorney had ftnged a will 
which she had gained possession of thdr mother’s prrqietty, 
1^ to Amdia. This scoundrd, Lawyer Murphy, vr^ is Dr 

t Book XI., e. 9. * Bopk XII., c. a. 
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Harrison’s own confidential agen^ {days a very rimilar gsme, it 
should be noted, to that of Squire AUwordiy’s solidtor Dowdiqg 
in Tm Jontti indeed, matters are deared up in a temaikably 
similar manner in both tales, if not quite so convincingly in die 
second. Dr Harrison loses no time in having Mur^diy a^re> 
hended, and hurries him before a magistrate, who, thou^ he was 
just ritting down to his dinner, and he had been fiirigued all the 
morning with public business, postpones ail refreshment rill he 
has heard the case. The delinquent is committed to Newgate, 
after which the magistrate, anofoer Justice Fielding, invites the 
whole conpany to dine wnth him, and they spend die evening in 
merriment rill the dock strikes deven. Amelia is soon m posses- 
sion of her fortune, and she and her husband spend the rest of 


their lives in perfect happiness. 

In Tom JoneSt as many have pointed out. Fielding followed die ^ 
epical plan of the IRad, whereas in Jmelia he adopts the method 
of the Odyssty or the JEnnd, and gives an account of past events ^^ * ^ 
in long conversations between Booth and Miss Matthews, who 
tell each odier what has happened smce they were young people nutmer 
together. All the antecedents to the edsring situation bdng thus 
disposed of, die real business commences; the epical narrarion’'^ 
covering many years is followed by a swift drama of intrigue, 
which occupies no more than the six weeks taken up by the events 
after Tom’s dismissal by Ailworthy in the previous novd. In 
this drama of intrigue Fidding makes use of various characters 
and motives adapted from his old play. The Modem Husband — a Material 
rather dumsy attempt at candid realism which had been hissed 
off the stage. The alterations are very judidous, whether 
simplify the former plot or the reverse. Mr Modem, who sdls Husband” 
his wife to Lord Rit^y, was die original of Captain Trait, wdio 
does as much for die unnamed lord in AmeRa and also acts as 


regular minister to his pleasures. His wife Hillaria doubles the 
parts to be taken by Mrs Trent and Miss Matdiews, since she is 
not only mie of Richly’s mistresses, but also die former mistress 
(ff Bdlamant, whose ^r wife is now die object of Lord Richly’s 
pursuit There is no Colond James, die aristocraric <Id»qchee 
fillup die parts of both characters as r^janb the madiinati«»s 
against thehonourofdiebeaurifiil heroine. Mrs Modem at cmbe 
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embamsses the unfortunate Bellamant, who wants to be faitbful 
to his wife, and acts as Lord Richly’s tool in trying to invoice 
her. Belhunant has a scapegrace son. Captain Bellamant, whose 
reckless, spendthrift ways anticipate one side of Captain Booth*s 
characteristics, and a ^ughter Emilia, who expresses, crudely 
enough, the sentiments afterwards put in action by her namesake. 
She is disgusted with town life. I am fiir from thinking any of 
its pleasures worth too eager a wish,’’ she declares ; the woman 
who has with her, in the country, Ihe man she loves, must be a 
very ridiculous creature to pine after the town.” ^ Bellan^t, 
unable to get quit of Hillaria, and not very eager to do so, as he 
thinks he can square the possession of a mistress with unimpaved 
affection for his wife, is suddenly shocked out of this' ignoble 
dalliance with evil by receiving from his wife’s hands the hundrw- 
pound note that he had given shortly before to Hillaria. What 
does it mean? Has Lord Richly triumphed over his paragon of 
a wife, and are these the wages of her dishonour? His feelings 
are much the same as Booth’s on a similar occasion. Mrs Bellamant 
is as true, however, as Amelia; but her magnanimous reply to 
her penitent husband is feeble in comparison with Amelia’s grqat 
spee^ : ‘‘ As you are your own accuser, be your own judge ; you 
can inflict no punishment on yourself equal to what I feel.” 
FiiiSngs The scabrous theme of The Modem Husband fells into a 
Modern^ subordinate place in Amelia^ and without losing its dreadfulness 
Glossary ^ throw the unswerving constancy of the poor oflicer’s 

l^tm lhe higher relief. Fielding had written a number of comedies 

seme theme ^*^d ferces making game of the follies and immoralities of the 
town, and he now used up a good deal of this old material, and 
used It to good purpose. That which had once provoked laughter 
now gave point to stern invective.* Fielding’s irony, at this 
season of his life, is bitter and envenomed. The ‘‘Modem 
Glossary,” which he inserted next year in The Covent Garden 
younoalf^ ^ves a quizzical exegesis to several words that occur 
pretty often in the small talk of his latest novel ‘‘ Fine ” is “ an 


^ Act ii^, scene I. 

• Cfost, 11 . 3S4-3S6 ; Tht Jmtke cwgkt in hit own with its simto 
criminal background, was one of these ; whilst Justice Squeexiiin, In The 
^ rnddam^ Is a first sketch for Justice Tkmsher. 

No, 4, 14th January 175a. 
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adjective of a very pecuUar kind, destroying, or at least Ussot* 
ii^ the forob of the substantive to which it is jdned; as fine 
gendonan, fine lady, fine house, fine dodies, fine taste— m 
^ vrhich Fine is to be understood in a sense of synanymous 
vnth Useless." “Great. Applied to a diing, signifies bigness j 
vdien to a man, often litdeness, or meanness." “ Gallantry " 
is simply “ fornication and adultery." The definiti<m of “ No 
body " is an amusing gloss on his fiivourite disdnction between 
low peqple and high peo[de: “ AH the people in Great Britun, 
except about 1200." 

Some of the moral oppositions evident in the general scheme Traeu 
of Tom Jones are traceable again in Amelia. Booth is a weaker of an 
and unwiser Jones, considerably older, old enough, mdeed, to have 
learned ei^rience, but still a prey to impulse; he, likewise, 
good at heart and has a healthy conscience ; but his ingrained 
faults yield only to a long course of drastic treatment. Like Jones, 
he is beset with temptations and plots against his integrity. But 
Booth, as was said before, is not the central figure. It is his wife 
Amelia who draws the enemy’s fire. Her beauty and charm make 
her the mark of the profligate ; and Booth’s unhappy part is to 
tremble for his honour and writhe with anguish at the Imowledge 
that he himself is the person mainly responsible for her distresses. 

Dr Harrison and Colonel Bath are roughly parallel to the con- 
trasted pair, Mr Allworthy and Squire Western. Dr Harrison, 
tile experienced clergyman, fatherly, but severe in tiie reprobation 
of fiiults, is less of an idealization than AUworthy ; and, besides 
being truer to life, he has more wit and humour, in spite of his 
fondness for improving the occasion. Unfortunately for him, he 
has to (^date as chief spdcesman in the disQusrions that take the 
place of Fielding’s introductory essays in Tom Jones, AUworthy 
was popular witi) aU who knew him or had heard of his philan- 
thropy. Dr Harrison’s virtues shine out in a less charitable world ; 

^ how he strikes the average sordid observer appears in tiie 
lecture of a fiitiier to his son, a young detgyman who had argued 
somewhat too cavalierly vritii the venerable doctor ; , 


“ I never told you he was a man, lunr did I ever thmk him 
•o> If be had way undersundir^ he would have bear a latiiop 
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^ ago, to my a^in biowledK. But, indeed, he hath been 
always a feol in private life; for I question whether he is worth 
Zioo in the world, more than his annual incone. He hath 

g 'ven away above l^f his fortune to die Lord knows who. I 
dieve I have had above 1^200 of him, first and last; and would 
you lose such a inilch<ow as diis for want of a few cmqdiments? 
Indeed, Tom, ^ou art as great a simpleton as himself. How do 
you expect to rise in the church if you cannot temporize and give 
m to the opinions of your superiors? ’* 

A' 

Colonel Bath is like Western only in being a compound of 
ludicrous idios)mcrasies, in antithesis to Book’s more relWe 
friend, the man of intellect and ripe experience. He is one of 
Fielding^s most charming eccentrics. There are two whim^cal 
incidents that the name of Colonel Bath always brings up. T^e 
first is Booth’s finding the dignified old soldier, in a grotesque 
deshabille, warming a posset for his invalid sister. 


The major started from his seat at my entering into the room, 
and, with much emotion, and a great oath, cried out, Is it you, 
sir ? ” I then inquired after his and his sister’s health. He answered, 
that his sister was better, and he was very well, though I d^d 
not expect, sir,” cried he, with not a little confusion, ” to be 
seen by you in this situation.” I told him I thought it impossible 
he could appear in a situation more becoming his character. You 
do not?” answered he. ‘‘By G— — I am very much obliged 
to you for that opinion; but, I believe, sir, however my weakness 
may prevail on me to descend from it, no man can be more 
conscious of his own dignity than myself.” 


He uttered these words *‘ with great majesty, or, as he called it, 
dignity.” Next morning he came very early to Booth’s chamber, 
and told him he had not been able to sleep a wink after what had 
passed between them. 

“There were some words of yours,” says he, “which must be 
further esq^dained before we part. You told me, sir, when you 
found me m that situation, which I cannot bear to reject, that 
you diiought I could not appear in one more becoming my char- 
acter; these were the words— I shall iwver forget them. Do 
you iina^ne ^t there is any of the dignity of a man wan^g in 
mychmcter? Do you think that I hav^ during my sister’s illness, 
bmved wtdi a weakness riiat savours too mudi of efiemtnacy?” 
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Boodi has much ado to assure die major that he had meant to 
pay him a compliment, and succeeds only by citing such flattering 
examples of martial prowess, combined with softness of heart, as 
Brutus and the king of Sweden. Mention of the king of Sweden 
and his inconsolable grief for a &vourite sister is too much for die 
major’s feelings. He runs on about his Betsey, till the tears begin 
to overflow and he is unable to go on. 

After a short silence, however, having wiped his eyes with his 
handkerchief, he fetched a deep sigh, and cried, I am ashamed 
you should see this, Mr Booth ; but d — ^n me, nature will get the 
Detter of dignity.” I now comforted him with the example of 
Xerxes, as I had before done with that of the king of Sweden; 
and soon after we sat down to breakfast together with much 
cordial friendship ; for I assure you, with all his oddity, there is 
not a better-natured man in the world than the major, ^ 

This is the blend of comic and sentimental that answers exactly 
to the classic definition of humour. More purely comic is the 
episode of the duel forced on Booth by the great champion of the 
dignity of man, to enable -him to retrieve his honour, which had 
been jeopardized by the innuendoes of Colonel James. Booth 
hardly knows what it is all about ; but they engage with great 
fury, and he runs his punctilious antagonist through the body. 

As soon as the colonel was become master of his speech, he 
called out to Booth in a very kind voice, and said, You have 
done my business, and satisfied me that you are a man of honour, 
and ±at my broAer James must have been mistaken ; for I am 
convinced mat no man who will draw his sword in so gallant 
a manner is capable of being a rascal. D — n me, give me a 
buss, my dear boy; I ask your ^rdon for that infamous ap- 
pellation I dishonoured your dignity with; but, d — n me if it 
WM not purely out of love, and to give you an opportunity of 
doing yourself justice, which I own you have done like a man 
of honour.* 

Colonel James, the brother-in-law of the amiable fire-eater, Grtdud 
challenges comparison on the score of lifelikeness with Richard- rmkdw 
son’s Lovelace. He has many estimable qualities, and shows 
himsdf so stanch a friend when' Booth lies wounded ^and at 

» Book HI., c. 8 . * Boak V., c. 5. 
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deadi^s door diat he appears in himsdf an a(fequate proof that 
young man’s pet doctnhe, ** that all men act endrely fiom dtdr 
pasnonst for Bd>' James can never be supposed to act from any 
motives of virtue or religion, since he constwtly laughs at both.” 
Fidding had now perfected the art of letting the reader gradually 
make out for himsdf what each character really is at bottom, 
instead of exfdaining the more abstruse twists and peraiutadons 
of modve. Long before Booth se^ ^rou^ the colond’s douUe- 
dealing we are familiar with the ins and outs of the confirmed 
w(Mnan>hunter’8 nature; and even wheii his behaviour puzues 
us for the moment and completdy mysdfies Booth we fed in me 
end diat it is exacdy what we should have predicted. This is\a 
novd packed with cro^intrigues, misunderstandings, enigmanp 
situadons, and surprising discoveries ; and the clue to the labyrinth 
is a right esdmate of the characters engaged. The art with which 
Fidding puts the reader bit by bit in possession of that due, in its 
sure control of the subtle mechanism of modve, is beyond an]rthing 
in Tern Jones. 

Mist His study of Miss Matthews illustrates the perfecdon and finidi 

Matthews of his realism with the same dearness. The reluctant mistress of 
Cdond James, in love with Amdia’s husband because he has in 

'' his breast that rare organ, a sensidve heart, is a piece of breathing 

humani^ compared with which Lady Bdlaston was but a stage 
figure, and Lady Booby only a puppet. Instead of fidgedng with 
her OHisdence, as Defoe’s MoU Flanders and even Roxana used 
to do when they gave way to temptadon, she manages to keep her 
high ^irits and something of her girlish freshness, in spite of a 
dose acquabtance with the wickedness of a cynical world. She 
knows the colond inside and out, and many of Booth’s early 
friends; hence her renoarks as he proceeds with his narradve 
any ornament from the author superfluous. The obvious 
compiunson with Defoe’s two courtesans brin^ out the vdiole 
difliereiice between the realism that watches the doings of human 
creatures frmn somewhere in die heavens and that wluch {flods 
Gonsdendoudy along, registerii^ every fiict Miss Matdiews 
grows uprm die reader in dearness and cornplemnes^ touch hf 
touch, line by lin^ m the same gruhial way as the rest dF die 
dunudets dtat matter. Wboi she naudb on Boodi we are in no 
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way surprised nor our Vjnnpadues outraged : we see the position 
so well fiom the woman’s pmnt of view.^ 

A minor figure, udio becomes more important as we know him Stroma 
better, is Sergeant Atkinson, who has beat cmniared to Partri<%e 
and even to Parson Adams, thou^ there is little resemUuKe 
except in his beii^ the tradid<Mial devoted squire to the adven> ^ 
turous hero. The historical interest of this character is that he satimtia 
forms a link between Fielding’s comic realism and die sendmental 
fiction which was already in the ascendant with readers and 
was to extend its popularity after his death. It cranes out that 
Atkinson’s devotion has all along been accepted at the wrong 
address. He has watched over Booth with tireless sdidtudej 
but die reason is that Booth is Amelia’s husband, and he has 
loved her widi a dog-like affecdon from childhood up. For raice 
in her life Amelia feels a tenderness towards someone else than 
her husband and children, and realizes that Billy Booth is not 
the only man in the worid with a sensidve soul and die capacity 
for a sterling afinecdon. 

To say the truth, without any injury to her chastity, that heart, 
which had stood firm as a rock to all the attacks of dde and 
equipage, of finely and fiattery, and which all the treasures of 
the universe could not have purchased, was yet a litde softei^ 
by the plain, honest, modest, involuntary, ddicate, heroic pasrion 
of this poor and humble swain i for whran, in spite of hersraf, die 
felt a mranentary tenderness and cranplaoence, at which Booth, 
if he had known it, would perhaps have been diqdeased.* 

Atkinson, as the modem pyscholo^ would say, has as mudi 
the woman in his consdtudon as of die man; he mothers 
Booth and pets the children} hraice the respraise of Amdia, 
whose dominant trait is her motherliness, whether husband or 
children are in quesdon. 

Is duft side of her overdone, as it was by Thackraay, vrfio fidl 

^ Thv tnbjtct It one that hat fuaiaated tha mott aecompUthedi^oveUttt } 
bat pmbabw ilaabart’t MaiSehale, la VMJiumim 5iMteWab, it tha^mw 
ttady batter thaa FMdiee’a, apd that nainly bacaate doaa on a fiilw tc^ 

La Mardehala it dtawa wWi. her femiaiaa dngnlarltlat aaeantnatad { hott 
MatUtaw^iaeoaiBariaoa,itiBoranaataUiad— la Aort,atBi«ehatjrp#aa»B 

indiafahiid. O' 

• Book XI., e. «. 
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so fax short of Fielding when he tried to imitate the clear-headed,, 
critical, and ironical realism of his great predecessor? The 
trials, the bitter disappointments and disillusionments, so sharply 
contrasted with the weakness and remissness of her husband, 
often provoke our impatience, not merely with him but also with 
her. Why should she be so forgiving? Surely Booth’s folly 
deserved a smarter chastisement He got some of his deserts, 
but not enough, and never at the hands of his wife. Fieldihg is 
unsparing in the contrasts he draws. He shows Booth losiiw bis 
money at the gaming-table, the money Amelia has been atTher 
wits’ end to scrape together for a very different object. Amelia 
puts the children to bed, and busies herself in cooking a Ime 
supper for her husband, this being his favourite meal, and she 
looks forward to a pleasant hour in oblivion of all their troubles. 
But no Booth appears, and at ten she sits down by herself. Then 
comes the famous incident of the half-pint of wine that was never 
sent for. 


^ Having sat some time alone, reflecting on their distress^ 
situation, her spirits grew very low; and she was once or twice 
going to ring to send her maid for half-a-pint of white wine, but 
checked her inclination in order to save the little sum of sixpence, 
which she did the more resolutely as she had before refused to 
gratify her children with tarts for their supper from the same 
motive. And this self-denial she was very probably practising to 
save sixpence, while her husband was paying a debt of several 
guineas incurred by the ace of trumps being in the hands of his 
adversary.! 

The same contrast is emphasized in the incident of the sum 
raised by Amelia to save her husband from the embarrassments 
caused by his imprudence, and foolishly handed over to the great 
man who is to <b such wonderful things for Booth. It is made 
the text for a sermon on this abominabl^ractice of touching,” 
^ving a bribe to an influential person who pretends to be able 
to get die aiq^icant emfdoyment. 

Here I shall stop one moment, and so, perhaps, will 'my ^ood- 
natured reader; for surdy it must be a hard heart whidi ts not 
1 Book X., c. 5. 
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fljgected iviA reflecdt^ on die manner in wfaidi diis poor H«di» 
sup was raised, and cm die manner in whicii it was besto w ed. A 
wpdiy dunily, die wife a^ cdiildren of a man who had lost his 
biocxl abroad in die service of his country, partii^ widi dieir 
litde all, and eicposed to cold and hunger, to pamper such a fellow 
as diis! 

And if any such reader as I mendon should happen to be in 
reality a great man, and in power, perhaps the horror of diis 
picture may induce him to put a end to this abominable 
pracdce of touclung, as it is called ; by whicdi, indeed, a set of 
leeches are permitted to suck the blood of the brave and indigent, 
of the widow and the orphan.^ 

Tliis is not the Fielding who once stood for the plflaairgl 
ideal of reason and even-handed jusdce, serenity and restoaint; 
who saw the comedy from both sides, and maintained a healdiy 
scepticism regarding the perfect whiteness or the absolute black- 
ness of any individual. It is not the Fielding whose mockery was 
dealt out impartially, and could smile even at the superiority 
of Mr AUworthy to every human peccadillo.* The times had 
changed, and Fielding was a different man. Sentiment was 
gaining the upper hand with the majority of readers, and 
after his harsh experience at Bow Street he himself could not 
resume his old impassiveness. He sddom now has the heart to 
sport ironically wnth the shams and hypcxnrisies of life, but uses 
downright plain speaking in the denunciation of vice and evil.* 

I must inferm, therefore, all such readers (those who wonder 
why Amdia feiled to see the object of Colonel James’s attentions), 
that it is not because innocence is more blind than guilt that the 
former often overlooks and tumbles into the pit which the latter 
foresees and avoids. The truth is, that it is almost impossiUe 

* Book XI., c 5. 

* Digeon 

* The PteUine of Tvm JuMt, however, etiU cum to life occMloiiaUy. Am 
imtence It BootJrt convertstion with Mr Bondnen the heilifP, in chapter two, 
Mr Bondmen it all for liberty. ' •* It that to contUtent with yonr calUngt ** 
criet Booth. *< Methonght, my firtend, you had lived by depriving' mu of 
dmir liberty.” •* That’t another matter,” criet Uie bailiff ; “ that’t Ml ueord- 
ing to law, and in the way of badnett. Tb be tore, men mutt be obliged to 
pay their ^btt, or cite diere would be an end of everything.” Boodi eggt 
him on, and Bondman det himtelf up In a knot in trying to reeon^e l^erty 
wtdi the obviout rteht of every '^BugUdmian *tta arrett Miother for a juit 
and lawfol debt.” 
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^uSt dmild mas tbe dtacoverinp df all liw snam in tti way* aa 
It tt oinstandj [oying dosd^ into evenr oaiier in otder to lay 
antret (at odien. wWeas innocence, navii^ no such puiiioae^ 
tnlka ftaiiessly and carelessly diroug^ life, am is omisequendy 
liaUe to tread on the ^ns which cunning>faath hud to entrsp it 
To qieak fdaiidy and wkhout alle^iy ac figure, it is not want of 
sens^ but want ofsu^iidfon, by which innocoice is often betrayed. 
Again, we often admire at the ftdly of the dupe, whoi we should, 
transfer our whcde surprise to the asttmishing ^It of the betrajrer. 
In a word, many an innocent perscm hath owed his ruin to riiis 
circumstance alone, that the d^ree of vilhiihy was sudi as must 
have eaoeeded riie fiuth of every naan who was not himsctf a 
villam.» T 

The keen eye of riie magistrate had laid bare innumerwle 
l^al anomalies and injustices; hence many inddents that m 
dearly intended to indicate various urgent reforms. The fervant> 
nuud who robbed her kind-hearted mistress cannot be convictra 
of riieft because it is shown by the defence that she was entrusted 
with the goods, and breach of trust is not a felony unless the 
goods be worth forty shillings. If the goods were not stolen, it 
is usdess to prosecute the dishonest pawnbrdcer for receiving.* 
A ragged young woman and her starving father are committed 
to gad for purloining a loaf, whilst a wdl-dressed fellow indicted 
for perjury, against a person whose life was at stake, secures 
bait The one offence, “ being felony, is hdd to be not bailable 
at law; whereas perjury b a nusdemeanour only,” and those 
charged are capable of being bailed. The villainous attomqr 
who rumed Trent’s fiither-in-law, and broke his heart, gets off 
scot-fiee by a ({uibble, though hb offmce was forgery, whidi had 
just then been made capital by Act of Parliament. He was 
aoqiutted, ” by not admitting the proof of the party, who was to 
avdd his own deed by his evidence, and therefore no witness, 
according to those exc^ent rules called the laws of evidence; a 
law very excdlendy calculated for die preservation of die lives 
of hb majesty’s roguish subjects, and most notably used fer 
that purpose.” * The greediness of buliffi and turnkeys, and 
dw in^ui^ of immuring untried perstHis and even retaining the 

s Final icatenee of ehaytcr Is., In Book VIII. 

« Book XL, c. 7. » Book X, e. 3. 
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Aoqiiittied until they had fwid the customary prison Anas rmd 
gam^, aKasuljectCDtttbually dranmied into our heads. 

In sfHte of his change from mockery to earnestness^ Fic^ng 
does not appear to have altered his views on the basic problems 
of conduct. To the end he was lenient, culpaUy leiuen^ his^Jj^* 
enemies said, towards the frailties and misdemeanours chargeable 
to the luture of man. The moral philosc^y of Tern 
satisfied him to the last. Fraud, malevolence, and heartlessness 
he always hated, and sins of that description are much more 
prominent in Amtlia than in any of his previous novdb, exc^ ™ 
Jenathan WUd, which can hardly be regarded as an impartial 
survey of human life. But towards the question of men’s rriipon 
a decided change of front is evident in Fielding’s last novel, the 
main exponent of which is Dr Harrison, who here takes tire 
{dace that Allworthy occupied in Tom Jmtsy The diqinssionate 
patron of Square and Thwackum held the scales unswervingly 
between the ethical geometry of the one and the bloodthirsty 
penal code of the other. Acknowledging the rule c^ right, he 
was prepared to tem{>er it with mercy, but only after calm con- 
sideration. Allworthy was a graver and more deliberate Fidding 
who invested the authoc’s verdicts with the authority and majesty 
of the judgment-seat. Dr Harrison is neither a greater sage nor 
more benevolent} but he is drawn with a warmer sympathy, and 
his character has a poise and a gracious bonhcnnie not to be found 
in the more stilted Allworthy. 

Allworthy’s was what has been termed the religion of every 
educated man ; it was an attitude ratiier than a philosophy, tiie 
wisdcxn and serenity of one who had read and thought, had lived 
and observed, was benevolently inclined towards all men, and 
harboured no morbid fears regarding the hereafter. Cicero or 
Virgil or Seneca mi^t have owned him as a disciple, nor would 
he have been repudiated by the contemporary deist The dif- 
ference between Allworthy and Harrison is that the latter has 
impre^ted this broad-minded and tolerant philosc^y of life 
wife Kristian sentiment, and preaches his sermons itom BiUe 
texts. Whoi Fielding created Squire Ailworfey, the accepted 
religion sat lightly on him, as cm fee shoulders any man c£ . 

* Sm DIgeoa (pp. sSo My.) jMi FId4>iig'f bter ChTfstte^mL 
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a wod^ but not a fnvtdous mind, with inherited feda^ of 
K^>ect but no deep interest in spiritusd ccmcems. But widi a 
&ll^ and sadder knowledge of die social demoializati<Mi prevalent 
around him, he realized also his own responsibility as a potential 
teacher. He had shown -his contemporaries what they were 
like; he had tiaced actions to their motives and motives to 
their roots in men’s inveterate habits; he had demonstrated and 
explamed, criticized and moralized, held the fodlish and vicious 
up to ridicule or contumely. But neither friendly exposure nor 
^od-tenipered satire had availed to change the world, and it 
doubtful whether the most luminous and irrefutable maxiins 
ever penned would turn the average man from his heedless pur^it 
of pleasure. A new spirit must be infused and people’s am- 
sdences awakened, and the only ag^cy that would rouse tne 
majority out of their selfish torpor was a revival of religion. \ 
AmUa There are no more gibes at the Methodists, thou^ it is not 
md Bmth to be supposed that Fielding recanted his antipathy to the doctrine 
of feith not works. Dr Harrison is liberal enough to accept all 
forms of Christianity if they co-operated in the moral reforma- 
tion that was the cr 3 nng need of his day. In the homilies of the 
venerable doctor, his discussions of the state of England with 
various interlocutors, and his remarks on duelling and other un-; 
civilized customs. Fielding continues the good work which began 
with the shovring up of legal nuisances. Amelia is literature and 
also something more practical. Fielding was looking for results, 
as in his Charge to the Grand Jury, his Enquiry into the Increase 
of Robbers, and his subsequent war on the strongholds of crime. 
And for the sake of results, if the intellectual appeal hung 
fire, he was ready to invdce an enlightened self-interest or the 
religjous conscience. Amelia is rq>resented throughout as a firm 
bdiever, a fiuthful pupil of Dr Harrison ; her convictions are as 
steady as her loyalty to her hurinnd. Booth’s scepricism is a 
perpetual grief to her. Her cup of hairiness grows full when, 
in addition to their restoration to fortune at the end. Booth 
announces that he has at length been conv^ed to the true fiuth, 
the result of reading Barrow’s sermons during his last sojourn 
in rite round-house. “ I shall,” he says, “ 1 believe, be the better 
man for riiem as long as I live.” HU chief douln had been 
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ibwided cm dits, “ that, as men s^ppeared to me to act endrdjr 
firmn their pasnons, dim actions could have neither merit nor 
demerit.** ** A veiy worthy conclusion truly ] ** cries the doctor} 
but if men aat> tu 1 bdieve they do, from their passitais, it 
would be fair to conclude that religion to be true which af^ies 
to the strongest'of these passions;' hope and fear ; choosing iMher 
to rely on its rewards and punishments dian on that native 
beauty of virtue which some of the ancient philosophers thought 
proper to recommend to their disciples.’* ^ 

» Book xn., c. s. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


FIELDING’S LAST WRITINGS AND HIS 
INFLUENCE 


FulAn^s An interesting g^oss on the passages last quoted is fiimishe 
tbmp 2 Xi article in The Covent Garden '^oumalt two months afte 
j die publication of Amelia. Fielding compares the great wits ; 
hoi humorists who have written for the entertainment of men, and 
kflueneed also to expose vices and follies.^ Foremost he places “ that great' 
^ triumvirate, Lucian, Cervantes, and Sunft,” ^ding, ** I would 
not be thought to coniine wit and humour to ^ese writers. 
Shakespeare and Molibre and some other authors have been 
blessed unth the same talents, and have employed them to the 
same purposes.*’ Then he proceeds to condemn two writers who 
once admittedly exercised a powerful influence over himself. 


There are scrnie, however, who, though not void of these talents, 
have made so wretched a use of them, that, had the consecration 
of their labours been committed to the han^ of the hangman, no 
good man would have regretted their loss; nor am 1 aflaid to 
mention Rabelais, and Aristophanes himself, in this number. For, 
if I may speak my opinion freely of these two last writers, and of 
their worics, their design appears to me very phunly to have been 
to ridicule all sobriety, modesty, decency, virtue^ and reli^on, 
out of the world. Now whoever reads over the five great writers 
first mentioned above, must either have a very bad he^, or a very 
bad heart, if he doth not become both a wiser and a be^r man. 

Cmmus, 'The imprint of the five authors thus honourably mentioned 
may wiriiout difficulty be traced on Finding’s mind anc art, 
both in general and in certain characters and stories or episodes 
in particular. Ttfce is hardly the word, for he himself was neiffier 
^ proud nor too modest to point them out The earliest in- 
himiltiffi fiuence and the most lasting was probably that of Lucian, whose 

^ No. iO| 4th Fehniary 1752. 
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^nt and stjde dantnate JJmtmif firm tim W«4i la lAa ISwt, 

More of the rutfalett sarcasm of Smft than the refined ina^ id 
Lodan is discemilde m ymathm WUd. Cervames is fianldjr 
admowdedged as Fiddmg’s master in Jndrmti and of 

all the figures that novelists have en^voured to cast in die 
quixodc mould. Parson Adams is perfaiqis die onfy caie diat 
stands out as a great creadon of genius. But Fielding*s ^ritual 
fdlowship widi Cervantes did not end widi yestph Jttdrms, 
thou^ he came to believe that Don Quixote himsdf was too 
extravagant a figure, and that Sancho Panza was the true master- 
piece of humorous characterization.^ As die kni^t and his 
esquire mark the two pdes of idealistic imagination and sober 
redism in the Spaniard’s presentiment of human nature, so in Tm 
ymu and AmeRa there is a wide range between the idealism and 
cqttimism embodied in such characters as Allworthy, Dr Harrison, 
a^ Mrs Booth, on the one side, and die dose Acsimiles of the 
common herd, gross, material, sordid, on the odier. How much 
Fielding learned from Shakespeare it would be difficult to define, 
thou^ of all our novelists, not excepting even Jane Austoi, die 
audior of Tom yones cranes nearest to the dramatist in his cathdic 
and unruffled contemplatirai of mankind, his understanding of 
motive, and his sleepless humour. The identity of his whde 
craiception and treatment of the comic with Moliire’s is easier 
to substantiate. 

Aristqihanes and Rabdais, whom he now abjures, were by Arh^ 
no means always his antipathy. Some critics would attribute 
the burlesque ponages in yotefh Andrewt and Tom yotus to 
Fiddii^’s admiration for Smrron, audior of Le Romm Compu.* ffjfctti 
But he was treading in the ffiotsteps of older and wdgjitier pre- 
decessors, the two g^ts of comic extravaganza whom he was 
in Roomier days to repudiate. There was a seriousness inqifidt 
in his wildest ebullitirais of humour, even in the drollray his 
modc-lwroics, much nearer to die fundamental gravhy of die 
nd^iy Gredc and Gallic satirists than to die dever parodist of 
ffie ramanoers. 

Fidffing has also left on record his i^predation of Marivaoi* 


* CM*f^ U. 4141 4S}*434' 
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to the hero of whose Paysan Parvenu his own Joseph Andrews 
has some ^perfidal resemblances,^ and his revelation of half- 
realized motive still more to the story of Marianne. But although 
Marivaux and Fielding were comic novelists, and thus nearer 
akin than either of them was to Richardson, the kinship was of a 
general kind, and it would be as hard to produce definite evidences 
of Fielding*s discipleship as to agree with him in putting Marivaux 
side by side with Moliere, Shakespeare, Aristophanes, Rabelais, 
and the great triumvirate. But the case is different with another 
F rench novelist, cited once, and then not byname, in the picaresque 
Joseph Andrews^ as “ the inimitable Ibiographer ” of Gil BlaL^ 
NomenHm There is no mention of Le Sage in those passages in which Fieldiw 
indicates the writers, ancient or modern, who had helped to 
shape him ; yet one could find a number of incidents and, whai 
is more, a number of ironical turns and tricks of mental anal)rsis,\ 
in Tom Jones and elsewhere, betokening a very lively recollection 
of that author’s works. M. Digeon observes that Fielding must 
have had in mind the adventures of Blandine, wife of Don 
Cherubin’s valet, Toston, in Le Bachelier de Salamanque^ when 
he wrote Mrs Heartfree’s account of her perils and escapes to 
her husband, in Jonathan Wild.^ Probably, also, Thomas de la 
Fuente, with his scraps from the Latin gradus and his crude 
taste for blood-curdling realism on the stage, in Gil Blas^ gave 
Fielding some suggestions for the much more elaborate character 
of Partridge.^ 

It has been stated that the Universal Register Office, run by 
Fielding and his half-brother, John, in the Strand, ^^had been 

* Joseph Andrews, iii., c. i, wid Tom Jones, xiii., c. x. 

S Joseph Andrews, iii., c. x. 

^ Digeon, 156-157, n. Blandine, like the later heroine, had been carried 
off on wipboard, and her virtue assailed when she was in the most defenceless 
condition. She tells her husband, just as Mrs Heartfree was to do in Jonathan 
HTUd, how resolutely and successfully she had withstood the advances of 
Captain Cope, who had kidnapped her. The husband in each case is on 
thorns at the risks his wife’s virtue has run. The Frenchman accepts her 
story with reserves. << I must admit,” he says, « excuse my candour, that I 
should hot have expected so much resistance on your part. But, between you 
and mtf I am astonished at Copers delicacy ; and you won’t mind my saying 
that if your account is true, it doesn’t sound very jiTobable ” (Le Bachelier 
de SAammfue, c. 76). The situations are indeed remarkably similar, and 
Fielding’s tone just here is more slyly ironical than in the rest of the Heartfree 
business. 

* See above, 150, n. 
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suggested to ‘Messires Fielding & Ompahy’ by a passage in 
Montaigne/’^ But there was a nearer literary source than 
Montaigne, if such a one is to be looked for, in the general registry 
and hurem d*adres5€ conducted at Valladolid by Seigneur Arias ^ 
de Londona, in GilBlm,^ Still, there is probably no more in this 
than in the coincidence that Le Sage, in the same novel, alludes 
to the tale of Caligula^s horse, which his master lodged in a 
luxurious house and proposed to make a consul, a legend on which 
Fielding dilates in The Covent Garden Journal,^ Perhaps, also, 
it would be a mistake to attach much weight to the fact that 
the rapacity of the magistrates and gaolers in Amelia remind the 
reader irresistibly of their brother functionaries at Astorga and 
Valladolid, who picked Gil Bias and his mate so clean before 
setting them at large.^ But, at any rate, the portrait of the affable 
corregidor of Astorga, examining the unfortunate rescuer of 
Dofia Mencia with a benevolent and jovial air, and gently empty- 
ing his pockets and saddlebags, stripping him to see if there was 
an]rthing between his shirt and his skin, and finally leaving him 
naked on the straw, is done in the very manner of which Fielding 
was to be a supreme exponent.® 

Gil Bias was the uftimatc and finest embodiment of the 

^ Cross, ii. zz6. 

3 Livre 1., c, 17. 

3 No. 17, 29th February. 

* Mais nous ne sortimes point de ce lieu-la comme nous y ^tions entres : te 
flambeau, le collier, les pendants, ma bague et les rubies, tout y resta. CeJa 
me fit souvenir de ces vers de Virgile, qui commencent par Bic vos non vo^s 
{Gil Slat, ii. 5). 

3 Ce juge n'etoit pas de ceux qui ont le regard terrible; il avoit Tair doux 
et riant. Dieu sait s’il valoit mieux pour cela! Sit6t que je fus en prison, il 
y vint avec ses deux furets, c*est-a-dire ses deux alguazils. lls n’oubliirent pas 
leur bonne coutume : ils commencirent par me fouiiler. Quelle aubaine pour 
ces messieurs ! lls n’avoient jamais peut-etre fait un si bon coup. A chaque 
poign^ de pistoles quMls priroient, je voyois leur» yeux ^tinceiler de joie. 

Le cort^gidor surtout paroissoit hors de lui-meme. Mon enfant, me disoit-il 
d’un ton de voix plein de douceur, nous faisons notre charge ; mais ne crains 
rien : si tu n’es pas coupable, on ne te fera point de mal. Cependant iU 
viddrent tout doucement mes poches, ils prirent ce que les voleurs m^es 
avolent respeetd, je veux dire les quarante ducats de mon oncle. Ils n’en 
demeur^rent pas la : leurs mains avidles et infatigables me parcoururent depuis 
la tfite jusqu’auz pieds ; ils me tournirent de tous c6t^s, et me ddpouill^rent 
pour voir si je n’avois point d’argent entre la peau et la chemise. Apr^ 
qu’ils eurent si bien fait leur charge, le corregidor, mUnterrogea. Je lui 
cental .ingdnument tout ce qixi m’dtoit arrivd. It fit dcrire ^a ddpositlcm; 
puis il sortit avec ses gens et mes espices, et me laissa tout nu spr Isl pallle 
{Gil Slat, I. iz). 
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die eariier pmtion to die ^ain terms of » moralizing stmy-teller 
^fgtr tiKm diqx)^ to teach and correct than to ridicule-Hi nmUar 


itth rf diange, in short, to diat observaUe between Fieldbg’s earlier 
novds and his last. The young pcaro, burdened with no 
siqierfluity of conscience or of common sense, is imperceptibly 
converted into a wdl-meaning person, dhastened by experience, 
worried with scrufdes, but, on the whole, to be r^ed upon for 
stnugbtforward dedings. It is, of courto, not the young Gil Blu 
who is the ironist, but Le Sage who&b]«-twinkle we catch as we 
study the ingenuousness, die optimism, and the self-complacency 
of the supposed autobiographer. It was these earlier books that 
^sdnated the author of yostph Andrews and Tern yones,, who\ 
ddighted in the ironical surprises and reversals of eiqpectation,! 
and continually diowed his own heroes likewise tumbling mto 
Charybdis in dieir efforts to avoid Scylla. To say this is the 
regular trick of picaresque romancers hardly suffices. Often we 
find Fielding using exacdy the same technical device that Le Sage 
used over and over again, in the parts of Gii Bias first published. 
'Dius the mental conflicts of Bla^ George and Mrs Honour on 
two fiunous occasions when they were confronted with opposite 
lines of action,^ carmot but recall such a dilemma as when Gil 
had to decide whether he should help the perfidious Euftasie to 
deceive his master, Don Gonzale, or endeavour to detach that 
senile lover fhxn his mistress. 

Consdenoe, however, seemed to have some little concern in 
tire determination i it was quite ridiculous to choose the by*path 
oS vilhuny when there was a better toll to be taken on the highway 
ofhones^. Besides, Euphrasia had dealt too much in generw; an 
arithmetical definition of so mudi for so much has more meaning 
in it than “ all the wealth of the Indies”; and to this riirewd 
reflection, perhr^ was ovring my uncorrupted probity. Thus 
<Sd I resolve to signalize my zeal in the service of Don Gonzales, 
in the pe(sa8si<ML.that if I was lucky ettou^io di^st the wor- 
shipper by befouling his idol, it would turn to very good account. 
On a statement of ddnor and creditor betweoi the r^t and the 

1 See Above, pp. t43-i44« 
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nde of the acdon, die Oioaey fcalahceiwas vtaUy in fierour 
d virtue, not to mmtion die d^ghts ci a fiur uid irreproadud^ 
chuacter.* 

Gil, accordingly, let die amorous don know that he had seen 
a strain man concealed in the lady’s chamber, and vdunteered 
the addition diat die had tried to lead himsdif, the incorruptible 
valet, into crooked ways. The upshot is in keeping with die rest 
Gonzale believes Gil, and has it out with die courtesan, who, 
however, easily gulls him into mistrust of Gil’s story, and the 
consdentious valet gets the sack. 

Many such ironies enliven the course of the love episode of Otier 
Aurore and Don Luis Pacheco. Fatuoudy misinterpreting her irmeat 
affabilities, Gil Bias jumps to the conclusion that Aurore 
enamoured of himself, the modest but deserving footman, and 
hastens to spare her the embarrassment of making the first 
advances. He is crestfidlen to find that she has sent for him in 
private merely to further her amour with Don Luis. A more 
cdebrated instance is Gil’s disccunfiture when he summons up 
courage to warn his patron, die archbishop, who, before he fdl 
ill, had earnestly enjoined, diis duty upon his faithful servant and 
confidant, that the eloquence with which the great prelate had 
enthralled his hearers was at length beginning to fiiil. 

“ To cut it diort, you diink it is time to think about retiring? ” 

I would not have ventured,” said I, “ to speak so freely, nad 
not your grace commanded it. 1 w only obeying your strict 
injunctions, and 1 humbly beg your gracx not to take offence at 
my boldness.” “ God grant,” he hastilv interrupted, “ God grant 
that I may never reprooai you! It would be a rank injustice, lam 
not in the least offended at vour telling me your qiinion. It is 
only your (pinion that I find fault with. 1 have bem cmnfdetdy 
taken in by your lack of judgment” * 

The rogue’s march is accelerated with die parting salute : “Adieu, 
M<m«eur GU Bias, je vous souhaite unites sortes de piospdritfs, 
avec un peu plus de gofit” 

It is easy enougji to multiply examples this sardonic humour, 
correspcmding closely vnth Aose sdready ipioted froip Fielding^ 

Book IV, 7, Smollett’* traadation. * JBoolc VII. 4, 
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especially from Tm Jones,^ Who could forget Gil Bias’ zeal in 
feeing the notary to make sure that his dying master^ the canon, 
executes his last will and testament before Dr Sangrado has had 
time to do his deadly work, and his precautions that his own 
services should not be forgotten? When the will is read, Gil is 
taken aback to hear that the canon has left him his library and 
manuscripts, for that he is a youth with a taste for literature, 
and this will enable him to continue his education.” He is still 
more disconcerted when the supposed library turns out to be an 
old cookery book and a few odd volumes, and the collection of 
manuscripts some notes on a lawsuit.^ Sangrado, who used hbs 
patients as a vintner doth his wine-vessels, by letting out tlieir 
blood, and filling them up with water,” 2 and who was “so 
expeditious, that he gave his patients no time to call in a notaiy,” ^ 
and so was said to have forestalled many a testament, found a 
warm place in Fielding’s heart, who rarely missed an opportunity 
of ridiculing the pretentious jargon and the quackery of the 
medical profession. 

The introductory essays in Tom Jones, again, contain many 
remarks like the advice of Gil’s colleague : 


I perceive that you have wit at will, if you did but know how 
to draw upon it. The fear of talking absurdly prevents you from 
throwing out at all; and yet it is only by a bold push that a 
thousand people nowadays set themselves up for good com- 
panions. Do you wish to be bright? You have only to give 
the reins to your loquacity, and to venture indiscriminately on 
whatever comes uppermost; your blunders will pass for the 
eccentricities of genius. Though you should utter an hundred 
extravagancies, let but a single good joke be packed up in the 
bundle, the nonsense shall be all forgotten, the witticism bandied 
about, and your talent be puffed into high repute. This is the 
happy method our masters have devised, and it ought to be adopted 
by all new candidates.^ 


Lastly, compare Fielding’s treatment of affectation and 
hypocrisy, in the preface to Joseph Andrews and in numerous other 

^ See above, especially pp. I38«i44. 

* Jftsepk Andmts, ill. i. 

* GU Blot, ii. a. 

* IM, iii. 4, Smollett’s translation. 
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^aoes, with lint cynicism of Doha Mdu^ia, the auitere-boiang 
dueiutt with the soul of a pracuress: 

It’s a lone time «ik:» I learned Ae great art of wearing a 
mask} and I cmirider myself douMy ha^, in enjoying at once 
die fdeasures of vice and the reputation of virtue. Between our* 
sdv^ this is about the only iditue there is in die world. To 
acquire the red thing is too oqpensive; most people nowadays 
are content widi appearuioes.^ 

Fielding’s approximations to the thought and artistic mediods 
of Le Sage are worth stressmg, inasmuch as this is the one of his 
sources that is usually overlooked and that he himsdf did not 
particularize. Nevertheless, he Blt surpassed Le Sage, as he sur- 
passed Scarron and Marivaux, particularly in that wider ^nmpathy 
and keener perception which saw how virtues and weakness in- 
habited the same individual, and how easy and treacherous was 
the descent into vice and folly. 

Fielding had not yet done with journalism. Barely had Amtlia " The 
reached the hands of the public when he was busy vrith The Copext 
Covent Garden youmal, another periodical in tiie style of The 9 "^ 
Toiler and The Spectator, ivith features of the news-sheet as wdl 
as tile literary magazine, which ran from January to August 1 752. 

He had some assistants, but wrote by hr the larger part himself. 

The journal is most interesting for its occasional ^scourses m 
points of aesthetics, and for such sidelights on his own fictitm as 
the passage already quoted on his great predecessors. In another 
paper > he deak waggishly with the thesis that pec^le accept as 
quite ordinary occurrences of tiieir own time what, if related of 
some remote period, they would scout as incredible. Thm he 
supposes ui account discovered in the fortieth century of what 
was going on daily in the reign of Geoige II., and a^ vriiether 
the reader in that distant future would ^ve a moment’s credeme 
to such auctions of folly and barbarism among the upper 
and. depravity among the lower. 'Hie satire, which was tiwn a 
novelty, does not cut very deep, but it shows what nibject was 
dii^y wdgjiing uptm his mind in tiiese latter yean. 

On tile Bendi, despte tiie alarming ^te of his heakfa,Fid&ig’t 

^ Book II. 7. i No. 17, 09th P«bruur)r. 
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acttvt^ had tcarcdy relaxed. He himaelf ejected dw opendom 
of the constables, adio raided die gamUuigdKmses, a^ odwr 
irregular ^aca of amusement, si^ressed houses of iU-fione, and 
trmd to cope widi the umed gai^ ci huigh^s *»d footpads. 
Siq>{died with a fond d six hundred pounds to be used at Ms 
own <fiscred(Mi, Fielding oiganized a body of diief-cakers, and in 
a surprisingjly brief space of time “ almost aidrdy extirpated 
these gentry, and made die streets safe for peaceful citizens. 
But he was obviously breakup up. Early in 1754, his brother 
JMin finally todc office as Ms successor at Bow Street, and die sick 
man went into the country to seekacliange of air and tty vatious 
drastic remedies for a com{dicati<»i of disOTders. That sunjmer 
was exceptionally cold and wet, and at last Fielding yieldea to 
advice and went abroad. He suled for Lisbon early in June, jfod 
arrived diere at the beginning of August. He arrived only to die. 

He b^an Ms last work. The Journal of a Foyage to lAslm, 
Jtnmalof to beguile the tedium of a long wait in the Downs for a fovour* 
A ** ^^d. “ Some of the most amusing passages, if, indeed, there 

be any which deserve the name, were possiUy the production of 
die most disagreeable hours which ever haunted the author.” 
Thus modesdy Fielding speaks of one of his most charming works, 
a work that none but a practised ddineator of his species could 
have written. It is only with certain touches of that art, or witli 
Ms reflections upon it, that we are concerned here. One playful 
sentence in the prefoce, while ur^ng that the book is worth 
reading for its public utili^, lets us see clearly what were his 
views on the need to be entertainmg even when an audior writes 
to instruct. 

If entemunment, as Mr Richardson observes, be but a secondaiy 
ccMisideration in a romance ; with which Mr Addison I think 
amees, affimung the use of die pastry-cook to be the first; if 
dut, I say, be true ed* a mere work of invention, sure it may well 
be so cemsidered in a work founded, like this, on trudi; and 
where dw political reflections form so distii^uisMng a part 

The critiasm concealed in this ironical apMogy shows how 
dearly Ftddbg was aware of Ms great rival’s piindpal fiuling, 
the inaMUty to distinguish between a treatise on human nature 
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and a of art FMding, on die oonoary* even m tius 

casual obsmadons, used hk materials as die potter t»es fak 
day, and gave sudi a transparency to actoalitieB as he had previ- 
ou^ d«ie to fiedtious matters dut we parddpate in hk own 
broad, Idndly, amused survey of things human. 

When Fidding comes to close quarters unth anyone longHubw 
enou^ to know him thorou^y, hk sympadiy and understanding tnumfir 
are never in d^nilt Thus the captain of the ship, who exasper- 
ated hk invalid guest so much by hk insendbility and bad manners, 
has jusdee done in the long run to hk courage and seamanship. 

But for the mob, regard^ not as individuak but cdlectivdy, 

Fiddng had as litde respect as Swift, or, for the matter of that, 
as Shakespeare. There are few uglier pictures of man’s in- 
humanity to man duui that of the paralysed and suftering author, 
so lastly with disease that timorous women widi child shunned 
to look at him, running the gaundet of jeering rows of sailors and 
watermen as he was carried on board ship. 

It may be stud, that this barbarous custom k peculiar to the 
English, and of them only to the lowest degree; that it k an 
excrescence of an uncontrolled licentiousness mistaken for liberty, 
and never shows itself in men who are ptdished and refined, m 
such maruier as human nature requires, to produce that perfection 
of which it is suscqitible, and to purge away that malevdentx of 
disposition, of vdiich, at our birth, we paime in caaunoa with 
die savage creadon.^ 

He wrote thk when the incident was sdll rankling, and goes on 
to speculate cm the nature of “ those who, while they boast of 
being made after God’s own image, seem to bear in thdr minds 
a resemblance of die vilest species of brutes, or rather, indeed, 
of our idea of devils: for I don’t know that any brutes can be 
taxed widi such malevolence.” 

More memorable than Captain Veal perhaps is another char- 
acter, Mrs Franck, die landlady at Ryde who fleeced and 
maltreated her guests at the same dme.* Before executing her 

^ io Uskm^ Wednesday, s6th June. 

* Pmding’s experience of bad inm charging at the same rate as the best 
it summed up in an earlier sentence, still not out of date : ** The dllferetiee 
between the best house and the worst is, that at the former you pay largely . 
for luxury, at the latter for nothing ** (W^nesday, a6th January). 
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portrait, he sets ferdi the whde theory justifying the tutldess 
{Mctures of hideous exteriors occasionally punted by himsdf and 
at every few ps^ by Smollett After reccing Quin’s exdatna* 
don ahwt anodier [dayer, “ If that fdlow be not a rogue, God 
Almi^^ doth not write a legible hand,” he observes, “in ftvour 
of die fhysiognomist, though die law has made him a rogue and 
vagabcmd, that nature is seldom curious in her works within, 
without employing some litde pains on the outside; and this 
more pardcularly in mischievous characters, in fomung which, 
as Mr Derham observes in venomous insects, as the sdng or saw 
of a wasp, she is somedmes wonderfully industrious.” T^en 
comes his pendant to the portrait of Beau Didapper or Mrs 
Tow-wouse, \ 

A tyrant, a trickster, and a bully, generally wear the marks m 
their several disposidons in their countenances; so do the vixen, 
the shrew, the scold, and aU other females of the like kind. Bur, 
perhaps, nature had never afforded a stronger example of all this, 
than in die case of Mrs F rands. She was a short, squat woman ; 
her head was dosely joined to her shoulders, where it was fixed 
somewhat awry ; every feature of her countenance was sharp and 
pointed; her dice was furrowed with the small-pox; and her 
oom[denon, which seemed to be able to turn milk to curds, not a, 
litde resembled in colour such milk as had already undergone thati 
operation. She appeared, indeed, to have many symptoms of a 
deep jaundice in her lode; but ^e strength and nrmness of her 
voice overbalanced them all; the tone of this was a sharp treble 
at a distance, for I sddom heard it on the same floor, but was 
usually waked witii it in the morning, and entertained with it 
almost ccUitinually through the whole day.^ 

One passage shows Fielding not so insensible to the glories of 
external nature as the strict frugality of settit^ in his novels 
mi^ suggest. The family party were sitting one serene evoiing 
mi deck. 

Not a an^ cloud presoited itself to our view, and the sun 
lumself was m mly object whidi engras^ our whde attention. 
He did iiuteedset with a majesty which is mcapaUe (ff description, 
sritii wltidi, while the honzon wu yet l£zing witii dory, our 
igres woe called off to the qiposite part^ to survqr me moon, 
I Sunday, 19th July.’ 
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whidi was dien at and which in rinng presented tn wMi the 
second object that this worid hath offered to oundsion. Compared 
to these, the pageuitiy of theatres, or sfdendour of coaits, are 
o^ts ahnost below die regard oi diildren. 

Fidding was at that moment not &r from hb end, and was 
prdably not very sardine about the curadve results of die new 
dimate. But there is no brooding sadness about these final pages, 
and it is characteristic of his sturdy manhood, his love of g^od 
living combmed with a cheerful readiness to submit to die call 
of duty, that the very last job which he bus’ed himsdf about and 
left on record was the bespeaking of a good dinner fi>r die party. 

Fidding, though his death was undmdy, had done his work; 
he left nothing unfinished except his trifling reply to Lotd^i^*- 
Bolingbroke. There is no room to bdieve diat he would have 
written any more great novds had he lived loiter. Tom yenes 
is incontestably his masterpiece ; Amelia shows distinct of 
dedine. Tom Jones is the most important landmark in the whole 
history of English fiction ; Fielding’s, in that one book, was the 
most important work ever done for the devdopment of the novd. 

This will appear still more dearly as we pursue our history, and 
see how even those who ranged afitr into spaces that Fidding 
never entered could not emandpate themsdves frmn those cancms 
the rightness of which he made manifest botii by precept and by 
shining example. If the scope of his fiction was limited — ^more 
limited on one side even than Richardson’s — it was by the limitar 
tions of his day and of the finest minds of his day. This man 
of large physique and bodily prowess, with the soul of a hero, 
hdd the baktice even between the animal nature of man and a 
healthy and active intellect guiding tiie impulses of a tender 
heart. The powerful mind animating that ample frame did not 
Uundi out on speculations foreign to his age. Fiddii^ was no 
mystic He was simply one who trusted the dictates of his heart, 

«id contentedly accepted a goqpd which he daily saw hdpr^ 
to make men l^er. He rejected native philos<^ies, not 00 
ai^ metai^ysical grounds, but, withcnit being dnud of begging the 
ipiestum, b^use they tended to show ** titat tiiere were no sudi 
titingB as virtue or goodness rer^y existaig m human nature.”* 

^ Tow ys>M«, vl, I. « 
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Wf Tbe tide he undertook was to dqikt ^ age as he saw not 
to evedve a superior and more refined worid, as was rite 
omsdous aim of Richardson in his last novd. But it is obvhws 

gitfitr riiat, all rite while he was puntii^ from life, he had before 

«fdm rite vision of a better state ot ritings which was not too remote 
for mankind to attam to, were there the will Among his dum> 
acters are some, and they not the least lifdike, of as Udty a pitdi 
as could possiUy be imagined living sociably wirii riieir fellows 
in the world of that rime. With these creations may well be 
compared rite character of an actual person drawn so fedi^y 
in the introduction to the ei^th bddt of Tm Jetus. The pe|m 
is evidently Ralph Allen. Now Allen was an admirable andl m 
his sphere, perhaps a great man. But the sketch of Fielding W 
man which goes with the present account of Fidding the writer 
is sadly at £uilt if it does not exhibit a greater, morally as ww 
as intdectually. Fidding was, not merdy one of the foest ana 
worthiest representatives of the age of ornimon sense, but a man 
with moral convictions and a sodal outlook very fiir in advuice 
of his time, lliat was why, then and for more than a century 
after his death, only the ^-sighted were able to peredve bis 
greatness. 

Tie Wiriiout any prejudice to Fidding, it may then be granted 
riuit his nusterpiece is no more than a true, sane, and exqiusitdy 
finished picture of his own time, and one riiat delights all b^ 
holders. But this art-form which he estaUished was capable of 
indefinite expanrion. Others would eiqibre the debataUe land of 
the Gonsdous and the unconsdous, pursue ideals of supohuman 
perfecrion, g^ve body to riie ^irit of romance, and still work 
wiriun the framework he had provided. It has often been noticed 
that his novds crnitdn the germs of every kind of fiction that 
has come to maturity siiKe. The novd of character, of situation, 
of ^ot, rite novd of intrigue^ rile novd of adventure, however 
th^ may be difFerenriated according to the leading cluuactetistic 
of eadi, all are riiere, complete or in embryo, not to menrion 
** the dice of life,” riie proUem novel, jor the comic me&y 
typified by and rite senriraental novd hyJm^, 

To Fidd^ is due riie credit of cMaUishii^ what may be 
rqpided u & standard form, and of making rite varisdoos 
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poMiiUe. Ddbe’t p«dent realom had diown how At idmeaiioii 
cS outward and vkihle dungs could go> in a hjdnid form wsfoout "" 
either foe seal of history or foe uifoenticadon of pure art: he 
had di8{dayed foe whole eocuiomy certain sections of lifo, and 
produced a likeness r^^rendy as inefoausdUe in hs details as 
reality itself. Ridunkm had i^[died an analogous method to 
foe inner world of feeling and modve and foe culdvadcat of sdf> 
hood. But fictKMi that was afraid to caH itself ficd<»i, aiul had 
to rely for support on anything extraneous to itself, was obvioudy 
incomplete and unsadsia^ry. Defoe and Richardson had merdly 
got tc^ether foe materials, provided foe stuff out of whidi foe 
autoncxnous work of art mi^t be made $ foey had not realized 
what further industry was demanded of foe artist. Fielifing to(fo 
foe material, and cast it into new and folly coherent foapes, 
without any distordon of foe essential truth. He is foe Shake^eare 
of En^ish ficdon. 

Yet hardly any in his own time, certmly not foe majori^ of 
those who read him with delight, were aware of foe importance 
of what had arrived. His case is an exc^don to foe general rule 
— that a writer’s greatness is folly appreciated by foe few in his Tie 
own day and not dll aftecwards by foe many, that foe verdict of 
educated readers is more just than that of foe muldtude. Though 
foe vogue he had secured with Joseph Andrews and Torn Jones ptrtries 
lost more than it gained with AtneUot it remained so condderable 
that hb works, sin^y or collecdvdy, went into edidc*\ after 
edition during foe next two decades. Yet Fielding’s greatness 
remained without recognidon by anyone of eminence in foe 
world of letters. When Gibbon ^xfoe of Tmr Jones in foe hdty 
ihrase already quoted,^ he gave utterance to a conviction that to 
his contemporaries sounded monstrous and inexplicable. Only in 
very recent times has Fielding met with hiS' deserts; only afto* 
many irrelevant controversies have foe rival dains of Fielding’s 
admirets and Richardson’s come to an equilibrium.* 


^ See ftboYe, p, 77, 

* The ftrmnge Tlcitsitodee of Piehiinsr*! funeere recorded with praitewoithy 
^iiett in Pfoi^tor F, T. Blancherd’e tuidr^g eke iJemeUtt : A Stelje h Himrkd 
Cneieim{i^%f). ThU «<fingaljLr itory of enugoniem end miccoaception ** 
if ea iUnminatiag chapter in the hietory of critldcm. Only t^ eallent polntc 
are inmnwrised here. 
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Hts^ FieUKi^’s itttrefiid carnet in dnuna, in journalism, and htterljr 
cm diemag^terial boidi, had mustered enenues around him from 
the time when he first came to London till his death, and after 
his death} his entry into ficticm had exasperated one jealous 
rival uho was answeraUe for another large body of detractors. 
When he should have been the figure in highest esteon in the 
world of letters, Fidding, finxn political animosity, perstmal 
nudice, or profmsional ^ite, was dther i^red or vilified in the 
leading reviews. The scurrilous Old England, organ of the 
cqiposite party, left no stcme and qo^garbage unturned to Ua^en 
his personal character. The hide^und Gentleman's Magmne 
sou^t to crush him with contempt or innuendo. Pope, Gray, 
Young, Horace Walpole, Dr Johnmn, Bishop Hurd, Chesterfidd, 
all those whose names would exert an authoritative infiue^ 
up<m a writer’s prestige, “had either ill words for him or pr^^ 
tically none.” ^ Smollett libelled him grossly, althou^ he 
afterwards tried to make amends. Fielding’s cousin. Lady Mary 
Wordey Montagu, gave the warrant of a relative to the rumour 
that he was a debauchee and a spendthrift, that he spent his time 
as a magistrate “ raking in the lowest sinks of vice and misery,” 
and that his books were hastily put together to get him a di|- 
reputaUe living. These and like unsavoury reports were gjven 
a further currency by Walpole and other influential writers, 
including Dr Johr^. But perhaps the worst of Fielding’s mis- 
fortunes was that they were accepted vrith a great deal more of 
the same stamp by his supposed friend Arthur Murphy, to whom 
was entrusted the memoir prefixed to the first collective edition 
of his works. Murihy was probably the audior of the patronizing 
and s^logetic introduction to The 'Journal cf a Voyage to lAshon. 
At any rate, he gave the sanction of an intimate friend to scandak 
that originated in Grub Street libels or in the assumption that 
Fidkiing could not have told die stories of Jones and Boodi so 
vividly unless he were retailing his own history. 

Ekiard- The author of Pamela never foigave the sadre m Joseph 
soVt Andrews. Finding’s popularity was galhand wormwood to his 
em^^ rival } any s^ble of praise for Tom Jones or AmsHa was a blow 
^ at the creator of Ouissa. He described Fidding’s characters 

1 BbmeiHird, is6. 
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and ntuadom as ’’wretdieiiy W and dir^,” convinced Iwnadf 
that ^ two Mac k gua r ds, Jones and Booth, were inpetsonadons **•(* 
of FieWtig himsdf, and never ceased to tnMhice hh enemy,-^^*'*^ 
togedier with his worics, his wife, and everydiing that 
to him, even when that magnanimous enemy lay in the grave. 
Richardsm was the truly rqpiesentadve novelist of that age — the 
age tS soidmentslism rather than of reasont he was die centre 
of a cult, and his insinuations ageunst the man who rqiresented 
the modem spirit met with no remonstrance from his adherents 
and no refutation from Fielding’s friends. Dr Johnson, udio was 
under personal obligadons to Richardson, loyally supported the 
author of Clarissa, and professed to believe him the greatest of 
novdists. His heavy declaration that Richarthon “ tai^t the 
pasdons to move at the cranmand of virtue,” and the critical 
dictum that “ Richardson picked the kemd of life . . . udiile 
Fielding was contented with the husk,” sraind ludicrous to-day. 

Boswell had the sense to rate Fielding more at his proper worA 
and took the arch-critic severely to task on the subject It is, 
indeed, a question whether Johnson was quite honest with himself 
in his condemnation of Fielding. There is some evidence that 
he knew in his heart diat Fielding was not merely great, but the 
very criterion by which greatness must be measured.* Taken off 
his guard, he acknowledged all this. ” Harry FielcUng never drew 
so good a character ! ” he wrote, in congratulating Fanny Bumey 
on Evt&na. Very wdl said ! ” he cried, when somebody re- 
marked that ” Fidding, who was so adnurable in novd-writmg, 
never succeeded udien he wrote for the stage.” The feSiacj on 
which the view of Johnson and odier u^olders of the dignity of 
literature was based — apart from die prejudice due tomendacuHis 
gossip — the frllacy that he who paints low life must necessarily 
hims^ be low, is now seen ro ^ as iOog^cal as the humorous 
aihige, “Who drives fet oxen should himself be fet ”—J>r Jdinscm’s 
own witticism. 

It was hardly to be expected that with so many respectable 
flames againtt diem the women novdists would avow diemsdves 
dndides of Fiddirg. Neverthdess, Maria Edgewordi and Jane Mdtfmh 
Austen had read him, and read him sridi more inteUjgence than 

I Blanchard, y9o-so5, eipcdally aao-Ma. 
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Fusif Bumw displayed, and didr finest woric is essentiaUy 
the comic realism o{ Tern Jmes. Jane Austen, witb peifaaps liie 
8<^ exception of Meredidi, in q>ite of her nsurower scope, is 
Fielding’s closest parallel in English fiction. Maria Edgeworth 
thought herself a Richardsonian, and was in tnitii such in her 
didactic hours { but when she let her genius have its own way it 
q>6edily led her into the region opened up by Fidding. In Ormmd 
(1817) she had Richardson’s example in view. Harry Ormond 
came across a cqpy of Tam Jones, and was so enthralled that he 
** resolved to be what he admired-^d if possible to shine ferth 
an Irish Tom Jones.” He thinks how {Peasant it would lie to 
enjoy life and be an accomplished “ blackguard,” and becWe 
mord after he has had his fling. ” Blackguard is a harsh worn,” 
writes Miss Edgeworth, ” but what other will express the idear ” 
Subsequently, he makes the acquaintance of Sir Charles Grandis^, 
his fedings are touched, he is inured with virtuous emulation, 
and becomes “ ambitious to be n gentleman in the best and highest 
sense of the word.” Richardson’s novd entirdy counteracts the 
effect of the other book, and Ormond “ often declared that Sir 
Charles Grandison did him more good than any fiction he ever 
read in his life.” ^ The lesson is a wholesome one and the end 
most edifying; but, althou^ the history of Harry Onnond and 
his growth ftxxn an aimless youth into a man of higfi principles 
is the main theme of the book, the chapters that reveal ^e genius 
of Maria Edgeworth are those others in which King Corny and 
Sir Ulidc O’Shane are the prindpal actors, and these are in the 
Fidding tradition. 

JtAtnie Another who owed &r more to Fidding than he was ever 
if tie ^ oonsdous of was Sir Walter Scott, who in his fiuthfiil portraiture 
of the life he knew and in tile comic ddineation of his best char- 
acters, though not in die historical romantidsm which his admirers 
FteMtig, overpraised, is in the direct line of descent, howbeit his realism 
W aiitf was not an mtdlectual realism. In his short Life of Fidding he 
recapitulated the old slanders without taking the trouble to verify 
^ them. The first great critics to recognize Bidding’s pre-eminence 
were Cderidge, Hazlitt, and Lamb, who have left some of the 
vnsest observatimis on the nature of his. genius. Ldgh Hunt and 

* Ormond^ 
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Byron also pud dieir tribute; but for die dme being dwse 
unusual optnius attracted litde notice, and die main bo<fy in- 
tdligent readers remained indifferent, or dui^ to die gstabii «J H 
prejudice. It is amusing to read Ikiw die youthfol Macaulay got 
into the wars with suj^rters of The ChristUm Observer by 
venturing to oqiress his enthusiasm for Joseph Anirews}- For 
now, in the wane of r<»nantic freedom, Malvolio, Tartuffe, and 
Pecksniff were reinstated in the censorial chair, and hardly budged 
till the latter part of the reign of Victoria. Cobbett, Miss Ferrier, 
Archbishqi Whateley, uid De Quincey could not abide Fielding, 
and, in the next generation, Carlyle, Tennyson, FitzGerald, 
Browning, and Charlotte Bronte condemned him. It is not very 
difficult to understand why the name of Fielding drove Charlotte 
Bronte into spasms of fury ; it is strange, however, that Stevenson 
knew no better than to describe Tom Jones as “ dirty, dull, and 
folse.”* But Stevenson was a romancer, and an historical 
romancer to boot; and the curious doctrine that historical fiction 
was more elevated than any other kind of fiction was accepted 
throughout the Victorian era. Dickens, however, paid due homage 
to Fielding, as might have^ been expected of the satirist of Peck- 
sniff and Chadband ; but his sanity was counterbalanced by the 
backsliding of Thackeray, who learned his art from Fielding and 
then libelled him more insidiously, in the name of a disciple, 
than Murphy had done in the name of friendship.’ Ruskin, who 
apotheosized Sir Charles Grandison, was uruble to see anydiing 
in RichardstHi’s contemporary. Even Matthew Amcdd had no 
good word for him. Verily, the attitude towards Fielding has 
been a touchstone for testing the ima^natim, the sense of humour, 
and die enli^terunent cH every period since his time. 

George Eliot was the first eminent novelist to declare in un- Be^mu^ 
equivocal terms the supremacy of Fielding. But periuqis Meredith 
may prove to have done more than anyone eke to reawaken die 
spirit of inteQectual comedy which must prevail if Fielding is to 
be appreciated in all his rit^ess. Meredidi was an inheritor of siemeB^ 
Fidd^’s art who tfovdoped it on uidependent lines, and bii d«w 


‘ j^nehara, 356-357. 

* ** Th»cker«T really did more than any other man hat done to 
memory of Fielmng ” (Croae, iU* ai$). 
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Btstj m CvKudy is a haiuflxMlc to the comedy of yoseph Andrews 
and Tom as well as to that of M(di^ and Congreve. The 
leseardtes of Austin Dobson, and Mr de Castro, the 

monumental Life by Professor Cross, and the survey of die 
occultadons of Fidding’s feme from vdiich many of these feels 
have been dted, enable the modem reader to push ande die 
danders, conten^date die real man, and feim im unprejudiced 
estimate of die greatness of his work. 



CHAPTER IX 


SMOLLETT 

Thb novelists competing for public fiivour at the nuddle of theT^Sr tint 
century were three — Ridiards^, Fidding, and Smollett. So well 
established by now was the new literary form that even writers ^ 
of such wide orbits as Jdinson and Goldsmith availed themselves 
of it, and half the fun of Sterne’s Tristram Shandy was in the way 
he turned the accepted structure upside down and mside out, or 
made die story go badcwards instead of forward. Thus the obvious 
thing to do, when Smollett found it advisable to add to his income 
by turning his literary proclivities to account, was to write a novd. 

A somewhat unfoding delight in satire, with the opportunides 
that would naturally arise for avenging miscellaneous grudges and 
animosities, had also something to do widi his choice of an oud^ 

Tobias George Smollett (lyzt-iyyi) came of a landed fiunily Smtllttdt 
seated in the Leven valley between Loch Lomond and Dum* ^ 
barton. He was the youngest child of the youngest son of Sir 
James &nollett, laird of Bonhill, and die ofii^ring of an improvi- 
dent match that had not met with his grandsire’s approval. Bom 
in the nd^bouring house of Dalquhum, where Sir James had 
furnished the pair widi just enough to live on, Smdlett soon lost 
his fodier, and, after recdving the good schooling wfaith is the 
birthright of every Scotsman, was called upon to earn his own 
livdihood at the earliest possible mcxnent. The boy was accord- 
ingly aj^nrendced to a Mr Geoige Gordon, medicd pracddonm’ 
in Glasgow, and ranained with him dll he was ei^teen, follow- 
ing die a^ropriate courses of study at the university. Gordon is 
siqpposed to be the man caricatured as VcfdssamRiimtk Random } 
but it wmild be just as reasonable to identify him with Podcm’s 
rival, Crab. Smollett com{dimaited him by name in Hmfhj 
CRnkett^'iaA diere are no grounds for believing that Gonloni 

* Sm Latter «f sStli Aagnit, from &btt. BiamUe to Dr Lswia 
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ttdiohad profimonal fdadons with Sir James of BoidiiH, remained 
on any c^er than friendly terms widi his qucauiam apprentice. 

There ig^ in truth, a Smollett legend, which grew up, like the 
apocryidial life of Mrs Behn and the Fielding slanders, out of 
ingenious, or ingenuous, identifications of characters and incidents 
in Roderick Random with Smollett^s personal history. As already 
noted, fiction in the autobiographical form always tempts to such 
confusions of subject and object; and in Smollett's case it is 
obvious, and there is no denial on his part or anyone else’s, that 
in this first novel he did use actual occurrences as raw material. 
But, except for certain ill-considered sallies, he used them as a 
writer of picaresque fiction was entitled to do; and to try to 
construct a life of Smollett out of the^ transformed material isj 
worse than hazardous. In a letter which his biographers have’ 
often quoted without taking it properly to heart, Smollett definitely 
states: “The only similitude between the circumstances of my 
own Fortune, and those I have attributed to Roderick Random, 
consists of my being of a reputable Family in Scotland, in my 
being bred a Surgeon, and having served as a Surgeon^s mate on 
board of a man of war, during the Expedition to Carthagena. 
The low situations in which I have exhibited Roderick, I never 
experienced in my own Person.*’ ^ The laird of Bonhill evidently 
was not over-generous towards the son who married without 
consulting him, or to that son’s children. Smollett’s cousins were 
probably not over-affectionate towards the witty young scape- 
grace who indited skits and seems to have behaved to them in the 
manner of a very young Peregrine Pickle. But that Smollett was 
at feud with the head of the house, at daggers drawn with his 
kinsmen, and estranged from his old acquaintances in Scotland, 
for most of his after-life, is disproved by his letters, and still more 
clearly refuted by the many allusions to actual persons which 
Smollett, as was his wont, inserted amidst the fiction in Humphy 
Clinker, Sir James was by no means so hard on his son Archibald 
and tbe poor cousin whom he married as Roderick’s penurious 
grand&ther shows himself in the novel. Yet Smollett felt his 
position as a moneyless relative acutely enough to be rather fond 
of portraying purse-proud fiithers tyrannously thwarting the 

^ Litteti, ed. E. S. Noyes, p. So. 
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dwm of young affecdon. As a roniandc novelist he ahvayttooic 
the ade of love, tvfaatever hs quality. 

Neverdidett, die pobts of contact between Snudlett’s life aid JtfArfaa. 
hk fiction are dose and direct, wherefore it bdioves t» to review ffdtr 
bri^y the saUent episodes. In middle he wrote in 
terms of Ms early days, and Ms could not have been altogedier a"^***" 
dsgrunded boyhood, in spite of the satires recorded, on couans, 
fdlow^etudents, and reputable townsfolk in Glasgow. The callow 
youth found time, before he left Mr Gordm, to write a tragedy; 
and the lamentable history of that tragedy, its intrinsic beauties, 
the oxnpliments, sincere or otherwise, which it won firom diose 
he had sought as patrons, and the disappointments met with at 
die hands of de^dc theatrical managers, are recapitulated at 
length in the story of the literary hack, Melop<^, whom Roderidc 
Random encounters in the Marshalsea. When Smollett came to 
London, in 1739, he brou^t Ms tragedy with him. His feilure 
to get it accepted was a grievance that rankled for years. It was 
<Mie of the modves that determined him to leave London and try 
his luck in the navy; and as soon — ^ten years later — as a first 
literary success gave the qiportuni^, he brought it out in print, 
to confound the stupidity and malice of those who had banned it 
The play itself is a curiosity. Its subject is the same as that "Tie 
of Rossetd’s King's Tragedy, the murder of James the First of Re^eUe ” 
Scotland by Sir Robert Graham and Sir Robert Stewart. For 
the historic Kate Barlass, who thrust her bare arm through the 
staples to keep out the assassins, Smollett subsdtuted the lofty 
Eleonora, an inflated doll. Rivals for this lady’s hand are the 
treacherous Stewart and the loyal Dunbar. The latter dies upon 
her corpse, exclaiming : 

O Eleonora ! as my flowing Mood 

Is mix’d with thine — so may our mingjing souls 

To bliss supernal wing our mq^y— Cm ! 

Grime, as Smollett calls him, would be a peculiarly noisome 
villain if he had any life in him at all. But tMs tragedy, or hermc 
melodrama, is endrely mechanical; and the ranting speeches, in 
fiuildess and charmless blank verse, with its reiterated “ C%8 1 ” 
excited the deririem of Shdibeare and other unfriendly critics. 
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IMN^pnnted in his poetic amhitiiMis, Smcdlett fell hack vapoa die 
pofesRon to wfaidi he had been bred, and securing the port 
surgeon’s mate on a lineKif-batde ^p, pn^bljr dw Cumieriandt 
suled in 1741, in Sir Chaloner O^e’s squadron, fat the West 
Indies, to join Vernon’s expedititm against the ^laniards m 
Carthagena. 

Tie Car- Smollett long afterwards wrote a detailed historical account of 
fi^etu this disastrous affair for his CefflpmdtMR (1766}. But 

^ cl*®**^ memorial of the event is Roderick Randan’s narrative. 
He re/ara ^ novel published five years after his return to En^and. So 
* En^i long as this is not read as literal autobiography it can be accepted 
as an extremely vivid and probably an accurate report by an eye-i 
witness. Vernon and Wentworth, ^e naval and the militate 
chiefe, were mutually jealous and thwarted each other’s order8,\ 
with the result that the fleet returned to Jamaica, repulsed, dis-\ 
graced, and ravaged by disease. Smollett had had his fill of the ^ 
ruvy. He stayed long enough in Jamaica to provide himself 
with a bride, in Miss Nancy Lascelles, a native of the island, by 
whom, he says, he enjoyed a comfortable though moderate estate, 
and then came back to England, late in 1742 or early in 1743.^ 
He took a house in Downing Street and set up as a suigeon. It 
was his wife’s money, apparently, that enabled him to live in this 
expensive quarter, where he neighboured the official residence of 
the Prime Minister j for Smollett never made much of an income 
from his practice, and he began to entertain a circle of ftiends, 
mostly his fellow-countrymen, thereby acquiring a reputation for 
lav^t hospitality and sprightly conversation. One fnend and 
frequent correspondent was the eminent Scottish minister. Dr 
Alexander Carlyle, who happened to be in Smollett’s company 
wdi«n the town went mad with joy at ftie news of Culloden. 
Thou^ neither a Tory nor a Jacobite, Smollett was so afflicted 
at die reports of Cumberland’s atrocities after the batde that he 
oon^osed his affecting poem, TAe Tears of ScvtloHd—Jdit most 
impasdoned and the b^-known of many occasional pieces of 
various date. No copy has been traced eailier than that in a 
collectiai of choice poems by various hands publ^ied in 1767 } 
but there is some evidence that it went into print at mioe 

* S. H. Buck, A StmprfSmtUat, 59. 
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{1746). £f fOk it w«f tile fitst vncHic of Smoflett’i to admve ' 
ptiUicition*^ 

'Hus wn quiddy fidbwed i^ two tstties m Po^an coufdets, ney 
Advke^ in 1746, and Repr^f, eaiiy in 1747. 'ntese are die same 
sort of pem^ Iani|)oon in the guise A a general reprobation 
of the vmes of the age as Per^rine Pidde is rej^esoited as 
oompodng after he has lost his fortune and been aiubbed by die 
Miiuster. The parties aimed at are indicated by inidds or similar 
hints i but litde room is left for any mistake, especudly in sudi 
a case as that of Goieral Gipe, who was everybody’s butt Sot 
running away at Prestonpans. Smollett missed no (qiportuiuty 
of trouncing military or naval commanders re^ionsii^ for sudi 
humiliations. He ^ hawked The Repdde about till he had 
worked himself into a state of universal exasperation. Another 
dramatic effort, in the form of an opera, Akeste, the munc for 
which was to have been provided by Handel, brought him another 
rebuff. Rich, of Givent Garden, pronounced it totally unfit fiir 
the stage. It was not until 1 756 that Smollett at length succeeded 
in getdng a fardcal after-iHcce, The Reprisal, put upon the 
boards at Drury Lane — ^that is, not undl he was the author of 
three successful novds. 

The first of these, Roderick Random, appeared in 1748. **R»derick 
&nollett began and fini^ed it in eight months, broken by some Random " 
long intervals,* and the bode was none the worse for this rapidity 
of composition. Not one of the others shows the same dadh and 
pungency of narrative and characterization. In the prefiee 
Smollett expounds his views on fiction. He praises Gnvantes for 
curing romance of its vagaries, and converting it “ to purposes 
fiir more useful and entertaining” than the glorification of 
chivalry, “ by making it assume the sock, and pdnt out the fidlies 
of ordinary life.” But his own acknowledged model is Le Si^, 
whom, however, he somewhat unreasonably charges with ex- 
trava^puice, interests too local, and such qpick transitirais from 
distress to happiness as afford no time to indulge the jaty or 
** dbat generous indignation which ought to animate the rmder 
against the scodid and tddous dispositimi of the world.” This 
last is a pr^nant sentence. Smdlett was not one of the noveiisiB 
^ S* H, fittcki SwoUm M PoRtf 13-S7. * Lititrtf 7. 
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•who low thar On the contiwy, excqpt for some 

mHigstioa in the last of his novels, he unifennljr defNCted a woild 
^ite and ill-nature, envy, conceit, and all undiwitaUeness. 
Hardly anyone in his novds is set in a jdeaang li^t, except at 
somecme dse’s eiqiense. Mutual suspicion and eagerness to take 
one another off prevail even between friends. It was in this 
^rit that he set out in Roderick Random “ to rq>resent modest 
merit struggling with every difficulty to which a fnendless orphan 
is eiqx)eed, from his own want of experience, as well as from the 
selfi^ess, envy, malice, and base indifference of mankind.” In 
this recital, he goes on, he has “ not deviated from nature in the 
fiicts, which are all true in the msun, althou^ the circumstances 
are altered and disguised, to avoid personal satire.” ^ 

Smollett afterwards told us what he thought a novel ou^t to 
be. He conceived it as “ a large diffused picture, comprehending 
the characters of life, disposed in different groups, and exhibited 
in various attitudes,” ea^ individual being subservient to tho 
general plan, tvhich, however, requires one principal personage to\ 
” attract the attention, unite the incidents, unwind the clue of 
the labyrinth, and at last close the scene, by virtue of his own 
importance.” • Thus, whilst the term ” memoirs,” which he 
a{q>lied to his first novel, fits than all, and his central figures, 
with the exception of Matthew Bramble, are all of them adven- 
turers, he does not follow strictly the picaresque tradition. It is 
only now and then that his heroes turn rogue, or for the mere 
fun of the thing make sport of the vices and follies of mankind. 
But the structure, consisting in a string of episodes, with no 
connection except that they happen to one personage, is of the 
regular picaresque order. After a sufficiency of incident, the 
story comes to a huddled conclusion with the sudden enrichment 
of die hero md his mauriage to the lady whmn the novdist had 

^ Some persons having been offended by various passages in l^odtriek Random 
throneh supposing the hero to be Smollett himself^, he wrote to Dr Carlyle : 
*• 1 take the opportunity of declaring to you, in all the sincerity of the most 
unreserved friendship, that no person living is aimed at in all the first part of 
the book, that is, while the scene is laid in Scotland ; and that (the account of 
the expedition to Carthagena excepted) the whole is not so mucn a representa* 
tion of mv life as that of many other needy Scotch surgrotit whom 1 have 
known either personally or by report ” (taftrrtf ed. S. Moyes, No. 5 ). 

* Dedication to FordUnand Connt Fatkom* — 
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m an euiter chapter thou^htfuBy provided to be his leward in 
the last. From beginning to e^ die inddents am dw sta|^e 
interest, the inddents for their own sake rather than as stages in 
a definite journey. And something of the same sort may be 
predicated of the characters, who come on and go off, displaying 
their peculiarities for our entertainment, but are all but destitute 
of any importance as part and parcel of the story : they might be 
re-sorted and re^uffled at haphazard without much effect upon 
the course of events. Fielding had dealt in character, as well as 
in characters. Smollett^s concern was with the superficial features 
of temperament and mannerism in which men differ, not with 
the deeper human qualities that unite them. 

Like his creator, Roderick is a Scot, and grandson of a well- 
to-do gentleman, who misliked the match between his youngest 
son and a penniless girl. But the behaviour of Roderick's grand- 
father towards the needy boy, whose father has disappeared, is 
unconscionable. The lad^s unde, Tom Bowling, comes to the 
rescue, but unfortunately soon disappears also, on one of his 
long voyages, and Roderick anon has to fend for himself. The 
first cycle of his adventures centres in his chequered journey to 
London, in search of fortune, in the company of his old school- 
fellow Strap. Extraordinary mishaps and rencounters, nocturnal 
blunders at houses of^ entertainment, escapes from highway- 
men, and other spicy or sensational incidents, succeed each other 
rapidly, very much in the style made classic by Scarron. Of the 
approved anti-romantic kind, and the best of that kind, are Strap 
and Roderick’s experiences in London, where they fall victims to 
modem cony-catdiers, and, after an interview with a magistrate 
who might be first cousin to Fielding’s Justice Thrasher, have a 
narrow escape of Newgate. Roderick tries to enter the navy as 
a surgeon’s assistant, but finds that medical qualifications are not 
enough without the wherewithal to bribe the underling of the 
Navy Office, He takes a situation with ^ French apothecary, 
and meets with further ridiculous mishaps. Then, having the 
hard luck to be seized by a press-gang, he has the good luck to be 
recognized as a certified practitioner, and to be given the post oiF 
surgeon’s mate on a man-of-war, which sails with tihe Carthagena 
squadron. 
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The firesh cyde d»t ntm be^jms » the most idnortHi^ put 
of (he ttoiy. SoooUett ccMifines himsdf in the nudn to what 
mi^t be ea^ected to come under die notice of a youxig nuin 
in Roderick’s poeidon, whidi » indeed an innde view df the 
filth* the horrors, the brutali^ and crass stiqiiditjr to which he 
and his shipmates were victims. Theirs, he lets it be assumed, 
was <Hily the omimon lot of the rank and file at this period. 
For a pretended act of insubordination he is pinioned to the 
deck at the height of an engagement, and endures all the terrors 
without the relief of taking an active part in the fighting. But 
even a medical staff with a cargo of sick to locdc after have time 
to watch and criticize the tactics of the cmimanders. Roderith 
is sarcastic on the blunders comffiftted, and on the allegm 
fiivouritism of the authorities at home, who allowed veterm 
regiments and their officers, who happened to have influence at 
Court, to remain inactive, whilst raw recruits were sent out as 
cannon-fodder.^ \ 

Smdllett in this story discovered the sphere of character in 
which he was to be most at home, and in which his lead was to 
be foUowed most brilliantly by future novelists, the seafaring 
tribe. Lieutenant Bowling and Jack Rattlin, with Commodore 
Trunnion, Jack Hatchway, and Tom Pipes, from the succeeding 
novel, were to be the progenitors of a long and distinguished 
fiunily of skippers and tarpaulins, owing their rank in literature 
to their genial humours and their picturesque lingo. Morgan the 
Welshman, descended in rig^t line frcmi Caractacus, was indebted 
to Shake^eare’s Fluellen for his aphoristic Cambrian word-play, 
but has much about him that is original. Not less striking whilst 
they hold the deck, though it is the animus of wrath and carica- 
ture riiat vitalizes their features, are the brutal and overbearing 
Captain Oakum, who clears the sick-bay, as soon as he takes 
cnnmand, by the simple process of ordering the patients on duty} 
the ignorant sya^hant. Dr Macshane, who certifies the invalids 
as fit} and Ae perfumed fop, Ciq>tain Whiffle, who succeeds 
Oakum, and ocanes aboard in a ten-oared baige, overshadowed 
by a vast umbrella, and is so overcome with the scent of the 
suigeon’s first mate that he has to be fdied^l^ his valet with a 
* ChaipMr xxilb !• hUtaiy para md timple. 
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amdlii^H>ot^ whilst three footmen sprinUe him and 
the adsn of all trace of the inmider. 

The third part of Roderick’s advottures mines romance wHh 
its direct oj^iodte, and Smollett’s brand of romance is crude and 
insipid. Ccaiung home fixan the West Indies the hero is Aip* 
wrecked, robbed bjr his mates, and left naked on the shore. He 
takes service with a middle-aged lady who writes poetry uid 
reads her compositions to the long-suffering footnum. Rodetidc 
Alls in love with her niece, the beautiful Nardssa} and, when it 
ledcs out that he is a scholar and a linguist, the young lady aoenta 
a mystery and shows signs of responding. But these tender 
passages are cut short by a rival of her own dass, and the he^less 
lover has to take flight. He is carried off by smugglers, lands in 
France, where he has further adventures, etdists, and goes to the 
wars, meets his old crony Strap, now Monsieur d’Estiapes, and 
the pair migrate to London, where Roderick enters the world of 
fashion and proposes to mend his fortunes by marrying an heiress. 
He makes his way into various sets, fine gentlemen at the ordinaries 
and coffee-houses, would-be men of letters, rival fortune-huntera-. 
with whom he quarrels over tiieir pretentions to the capricious 
belle, Melinda— gamesters, quacks, and other targets for Smollett’s 
ridicule. After beit^ fleec^ by two noblemen, Strutwell and 
Straddle, who make ae show of pushing his interests with the 
Ministry, his funds being exhausted, he repairs to Bath to re- 
imburse himself at the card-table or by a lucky marriage. There 
he encounters Beau Nash, and meets Narcissa again. He wins a 
few days’ fiune by troundng a bully; but in a permiless condition 
once more returns to London, and presently is arrested for <hd>t 
and thrown into the Marshalsea. It is here that he cones across 
the unfortunate Melcpoyn, who tdls him all about the rejected 
tragedy, whidi is of course the story of Smollett’s own dis- 
ajqxMntments.* But at the monent when Roderick is in tite depths 
of deqnir, his unde, Tom Bowling, hunW him out, secures his 

» The eetort, meaagen, and men of influence udm had net MuMna md 
Smollett, mentioned under pceudonymt in Metopoyn’a ato^, are CT a iw 
Fleetwood of Drurr Lane (Supple), ^in (Bellower), Rich, of torent Oerden 
(Vandal), Garrick (Marmotet), CheaterfieU (Sheerwit), Lacy (Brayer). Fw 
a fiiU aeconntof SnmUect’aquarcelaoTer thcMpleaa JhtpcMr ana other mattem 
ace 8. K. Buck, ^ Study e/SmOMt iU. 
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rdcase, and tdces him abroad on a trading vojnge. Th^ &11 in 
widi a Spanidi don, who turns out to be Roderick's long*latt 
fiither, now fidwlourijr rich, and our hero returns in qdendour to 
marry Nardssa, and Strap to wed Miss Williains— the erstwhUe 
brokm-down courtesan whom his master had befriended. 

This is the briefest suiiunary of a rapid succession of exdting, 
horrifying, or ludicrous incidents, all related widi indefiitigable 
vivaci^. The scenes range from the broadest ocxnedy and horse> 
play to the macabre realism of the carnage or of die medical 
horrors on shipboard and to the luscious sentiment of die love- 
business. By £a,r the finest parts are the nautical chapters, in 
which sea-dogs of every picturesque, ^reed perform their antics, 
humorous, grotesque, or lurid and bloM-curdling. These figurm 
are all outlandish, violent, exaggerated; in Fidding's phrasa 
they are caricatures, ** monsters, not men ** ; yet they are obviA 
ously animated widi that life and vigour which comes of direct! 
observation. It is as if Smollett had been in a fury of hatred, 
disgust, contempt, or derision when he observed diem. It is not 
merely that the laughter provoked is the savage laughter of the 
satirist rather than the genial laughter of true comedy. Smollett 
had that peculiar touch of acrid Scottish humour to be recognized 
in his compatriots Hawes and Dunbar, in the past, and in Charles 
Johnstone, Bums, and Byron a litde later. This was the first time 
that the real salt-water mariner had appeared in English literature, 
though often enough land-lubbers and colourless dolls had mas- 
queraded in seamen’s dothes. Smollett heads a long and opulent 
(^pter in English fiction, the novel of the sea, in vdiich he has 
had such successors as Marryat, Fenimore Cooper, and Michael 
Scott, Dana and Herman Melville, Clark Russell, Conrad, and 
W. W. Jacobs, several of them greater than he, others inferior, 
some va^y different, but all indebted in one way or another to 
his examine. 

Little further need be said on tiie question how far he drew 
from actual originals. There were at least four claimants for the 
honour of having sat for Strap; but Smollett has settled that 
dilute by referring in one of his letters to ** my neighbour John 
Lewis BookUrder ” of Chelsea, ** alias Stnipr” Many of tiie 

Noyea, 45 and 119. 
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nondetcr^ put in fleedng iqqteuanoet in the 

ej^sodes and elsewhere give the impreaskm of havhig hem npdiy 
dcetdied from life, several of the naval personages still more so» 
But SnMdlett*s disclaimers must be accmded due wei^t. As to 
Roderick Raiulom himself, in spite cS diese disclaimers and die 
risk of mistaldng fiction fi>r histoiy, we can but conclude that at 
leatt as much of the author must have gme to his gg Qf 

Fiddii^ to Tom Jones or Capoun Booth, and in the same un> 
intentional way. Smollett would not have r^arded young fellows 
of the stamp of Roderidc and Per^rine as heroes had he not 
nursed a secret esteem for some of their least heroic traits, whidi 
evidently did not offend him. If they were not reflections of 
himself, they were reflecdonsof what he admired and would have 
liked to be. 

Smollett is a prince amoi^ story>tellers. In sheer narrative 
force he has never been beaten. Whether recounting some 
sensational or laudable event that happened before his eyes, or 
describing what might have happened were life as exciting and 
amusing as it ought to be, he makes the reader visualize every- 
thing in the sharpest actuality. Pungency, and a knack for just 
the right amount of telling detail, characterize the incidents that 
rapidly succeed each oAer in Roderick Random\ but not the 
R^ish irony of Le Sage or the more philosophic irony of Fielding. 
He is always ready with the pithy phrase and the oxnpulsive 
adjective. Smollett’s vigorous and incisive style, fluent, but 
almost destitute of grace and elegance, was a style unexcelled fi^r 
die narration of exciting, extraordinary, or farcical occurrences, 
and the portrayal of characters in keeping therewith. That 
style is at its best in the dialogue of his salt-water ori^nab, 
whose humours vent themselves in a forcible sententiousness that 
is nature accentuated. Lieutenant Bowling’s passages with 
Roderick’s dying grandsire and the disappoint^ relatives round 
his corpse after the reading of the will are a first-ram exam^e. 
He takes leave of the jubilant young heir, who r^;rets that he 
cannot bait the clergyman with his dogs, since Bowling had 
-daughtered the animals when they were baiting Roderick : ’* You 
and 3 rour d<^ may be damned ; I suppose 3 K>u’ 11 find them with 
your old dad, in he latitude of helL Come, Roiy— «bout hip. 
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mf l a d w e nmitt steer «nodier ooune.** Wi^ those to tidtaoi 
the lighter ude of his great comic rival a^ealed, those vrho 
had no taste whatever for the ponderous Ridiaidst«i» Smollett*s 
brilliance matched Fid^ng's. Many readers riwu^t recog- 
nized rile same pen, and Ktdtruk Random was actuallj ascribed 
to Fiddii^; in the French translation.* 

The success of this first novd dedded Smollett to sridc to 
literature, or at any rate the manufiwture of books, as his right 
vocation, riie one that was likdy to pay, riuni^ he still hankered 
after riie more dignified calling, and tried by fits and starts to 
mdce his marie as a physiedan. He took the degree of M.D. 
at Marischal Collie, Aberdeen, i^ ^1750, and two years 
puUished an Etsay on the External Use Water » with 

Romarki on the A^neral Waters ef Rath. Another 
woric in vdiich he had some considerable though anonymous 
dther writing or revising it and being paid for the job, was 
treatise entitled Cases ef ACdwferjt published under Ae name 
a wdl 4 cnown specialist. Dr William Smdlie (1753-1754).' This 
was, however, cmly cme of the miscdlaneous pieces of book- 
making to which Collett was driven by his pecuniary needs. 
The rqputation of a wit which had militated against Fielding’s 
success in the law was no more hdpfiil to a man intent on setting 
up a medical pracmce. Further, Smollett’s unorthexiox views 
on rile Bath waters did not ingratiate hhn with his professional 
brethren ; and, popular as he was in his own circle, he fiuled 
to attract patients. One of his translations of foreign classes, a 
very liberal and fiiU-flavoured parajdirase of GU BUu, dcHie partly 
perhaps by oriier hands, came out in 1749. About the same time, 
probably, he started on his next novd. Peregrine Pickle.* 

The Adventures ef Peregrine Pickle appeared in four vdumes 
in 1751. In 1750 Smollett had been to Paris with his friend 
Dr John Moore, afterwards his editor and biogia^er, and author 
oS Zebsce and oAer novels, to gather material for his new venture 
in fiction, so it has been rqieatedly stated in various memefirs) 
and, wheriier riiat vras the actual object of his journey or not, the 

< Thif SiuoirR €t AniRmiwRt tU Sodtrik Random wa« contlniimlly publitKed m 
m work by Fieldlbg from 1761 enwmrdt. It wa»,ancl«dod In Fieldio|^t 
(BSnvnu oomp kttm ( 1 ^ 04 ). 

• Noyot, *35-137. • Buck, *-». 
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resultB were fhedjr titiliaed m ^ second volume. But tii«e is 
no evidaioe the common assun^onthat he wn^ die novd 
endrd7aftm’his return from France. Ontbecontraiy,diedi£^ 
enoe of time between the earlier diapters uid the rest, and the 
abruptness of die diai^ of scene, seem to indicate that he bop^ 
it soon after finidung Roderick Random, when the spdl of die 
nautical luimours enlivening that book was sdll powerful. By 
&x the best and freshest part of the new story is the business td* 
the garrison and the ddngs of its inmates, Tnuuiion, Hatchway, 
and Pipes. The remainder is but a further instalment of the 
fiuocal adventures, pracdcal jokes, and amorous escapades 
formed the staple of Roderick’s history ashore. The bode might 
have been thrown together anyhow, and the insertion of the 
** IVdemoirs of a Lady of Quality ” in the third volume severs die 
thread even of Per^rine’s fortunes and exploits, which alone gives 
any ooimecdon to the rambling structure. 

Per^rine is a cruder and more insufferable Roderick, though 
Smdlett rarely betrays any suspicion that he is celebrating die 
deeds and misdeeds of an arrant 3roung blad^ard. Before 
blossoming out into a man of ftshion and a callous young ^otist, 
whilst sdll a mere lad, indeed, he becomes unnaturally and in- 
credibly an object of aversion to his own mother. He finds no 
protecdon from her malice in his weak-kneed &ther, Gamalid, 
but ere long secures a fiister-parent in Commodore Hawser 
Trunnion, and is able henceforth to snap his fingers at his un- 
frioidly kinsfolk. Trunnion resides at the neighbouring garrisan, 
where, defimded by walls and moat, widi drawbridge up at ni^t 
and patereroes ready to salute disdnguished visitors, he and his 
edd comrade, Lieutensmt Hatchway, and the boatswain, Tom 
Pipes, maintain the sort of life that they used to lead <»i shipboard, 
taking watch turn and turn abcnit, and never allowing any member 
of die female sex to show her &cc there .after dark. Hence 
uproarious comedy when the hard-bitten, and w<»ian-hadng 
commodore is presendy seduced, or hoaxed, or browbeaten, into 
matrimmiy, and Perry’s aunt, Mrs Grizzle, takes up her quarters 
in die strange household. 

The grotesque gambols of these sea-monsters on land is better 
fim even than the absurdities of their originals in Roderick R and o m 


VOb IV.- 
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cnshipboaid. Osouxiodore Tniimion^s wedc&ig cavalc^ 
to diurdi and delayed by ccmtniry winds ^1 raises a kugbt in 
spite of the extravagance. It would fall flat» however, without 
the preposterous dialogue and the briny lingo. To the messenger 
sent to inquire why they are so late, Mr Trunnion replies: 

Hark ye, brother, don’t you see we make all possible speed ? 
Go back and tell those who sent you that the wind has shifted 
since we weighed anchor, and that we are obliged to make very 
short trips in tacking, by reason of the narrowness of the dbannel $ 
and that as we lie within six points of the wind, they must make 
some allowance for variation and lee-way .” — ** Lord, sir ! ” said 
the valet, what occasion have you tp gp zigzag in that maniier ? 
Do but clap spurs to your horses, and ride straight forward, juid 
I’ll engage you shall be at the church porch in less than a quarter 
of an hour.” — What ! right in the wind’s eye ? ” answered the 
conunander ; ahey ! brother, where did you learn your navim- 
tion? Hawser Trunnion is not to be taught at this time of d^ 
how to lie his course, or keep his own reckoning. And as for 
you, brother, you best know the trim of your own frigate.” The 
tomfoolery of the impish lieutenant and the artless boatswain, 
playing harlequin and clown, is a rude and boisterous but genuine 
humour, and even the ill-conditioned pranks of young Peregrine 
would not grate upon our nerves but for the reflection that the^ 
boy is the father of the man. 

But Smollett, presumably when he resumed the story after 
his holiday in France, sent the young scapegrace abroad on the 
grand tour, and now his jaundiced view of the world got the 
better of him. His hero is ready to make a butt of anybody 
whom it is not dangerous to oflFend ; he puts more malice and 
often enough sheer brutality into his practical jokes, and pursues 
his amours with cold-blooded indiflFerence to the feelings of his 
victims and to the allegiance he professes to the distant Emilia. 
&nollett’s caricatures of the ignorant painter whom he calls 
Pallet, and of the pedantic ph]^ician, meant for Akenside, diou^ 
amusing to those who knew the originals, are the kind of fare 
that soon grows stale in a novel.^ And the celebrated entertain- 

^ Smollett’s conviction that most of the art critidsm talked or written by 
those who had done the galleries on the Continent was either insincere 
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ment m tiie inaimer of die ancients— « scene at sdiidi Smdlett 
took as mudh pains as his learned amphitryun todk at the fomituie 
and bill of fare — is a very tedious {deasantiy. 

Interest revives at die end of the seomd vcdume with the 
advent of the nusanthropic Cadwaliadcr Crabrree, who fugns 
dea&ess in order to con^nd those who nudce fun of him to 
his fsute, or who let out everything that they would keep most 
private, in the fond belief that he cannot hear a word. After 
having travelled over the greater part of Europe, ** as a be gg ar, 
pilgrim, priest, soldier, gamester, and quack; and fdt the ex- 
tremes of indigence and opulence, with die inclemency of weather 
in all its vicissitudes,” he has arrived at the same conclusion as 
Smollett : '* that the characters of mankind are everywhere die 
same; that commonsense and honesty bear an infinitely small 
proportion to folly and vice; and that life is at best a paltry 
province.” ^ The disillurioned rake and the sage who remains a 
reprobate at heart, in spite of havir^ experienced the hdlowness 
of pleasure, now join hands, and there is a change in the method 
of the hoaxes on all and sundry. The chief expldt of the two 
confederates is to pose as a fortune-teller and his servant, in a 
comic foshion which is an improvement on die old story of The 
Man in the Moone telling^ Strange Fortunes * and Defoe’s semi- 
fictidous account of Duncan Campbell.* Cadwallader’s pretended 
deafness, which enables him to overhear a thousuid secrets, and 
die unsuspected ccxnplicity of Peregrine, provide such a stock of 
scandalous revelations that ladies who come to consult the oiade 
are dumbfounded to hear their hidden frailties brought up a^unst 


homage to celebrated names or pure affectation » which is the motire In the 
caricature of Pallet, was also a reason for his own downright and unorthodox 
judgments in his TroWx tknugh Franet and Itdly^ which provoked so much 
criticism from Sterne and others. He set the example of praising what 
appealed to himself, and many of his verdicts were not so far wrong as his 
contemporaries made out. Smollett’s characterization of Akenside as a mere 
index-hunter, who held the eel of science by the tail,” may be compared with 
Sterne’s sentence on Smollett, in A Sanrimental yoam^ (‘*In the Street — 
Calais ”) ; The learned Smelfungus travelled from Boulogne to Paris— from 
Paris to Rome — and so on ; but he set out with the spuwn and jaundice ; 
and every object he passed by was discoloured or distorted. He wrote an 
aeeount of them ; but *twas nothing but the account of his miserable feelings*” 
Smollett had no right to object to such animadversions of one traveller on 
another, since he had begun it by satirizing Akenside. 

* C. ixxli. • See Volume H., P. • Volume 111 ., pp. 177-17S. 
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diem. Such omnisdence must deaHf be nodutig leas dum «tpei«> 
Matufal. All this is excdloit satire. It is- Seemed bjr mote 
buffooneiy and picaresque adventure, not veiy different finim 
Randcan’s, Peregrine likewise bdng arrested for ddjt and put 
into the Fleet, as Roderick was into die Marshakea, and dien, in 
a final reversal, securing a fortune and his bride.* 

The best characters, of a different mintage fiom Cadwallader, 
are Commodore Trunnion and Boatswain Pipes, betweoi whom 
most readers find it hard to fix their preference. Trunnion, 
when Smollett has finished with him, is richer in quaint ni^- 
larides and the nautical metaphors in which he expounds his 
philosophy of life. But his charter went throi^ 
changes. At first only a butt, he wormed his way into his 
affections, and was altered in the course of die story very 
for the better. Pipes remains the simple, loyal, 
creature he was at the beginning. He is a second Strap, 
the advantage diat his oddides are admirably in tune with 
strange humours of Trunnion and Hatchway. What could be 
more absurd than his ingenuous attempt to melt Emilia with 
die ficritious news that his master has comnutted suicide in 
despair at her rejection? He rushes in apparendy speechless 
wifo emodon. 

When Pickle’s name was mendoned, he seemed to make ap 
effort to speak, and in a bellowing tone pronounced, *' Brought 
hhnself up, split my ttqi-sails ! ” So saying, he pointed to his own 
neck, and rose upon his dptoes, by -way of ex[daining the meaning 
of his words. 

Of a hi^er order is the commodore’s death-scene, in whidi 
Smollett surpassed himsdf. Here, absurdity and pathos melt into 
each other, in a way that without imperdnence recalls the deadi 
of Falstaff.* And l^tchway’s ^itsqih on his chief has a beauty 
in its uncoudmess that atones for this pracdcal jdeer’s former 

^ One lardcel chapteri about the young beggar-woman whom Peregrine 
tahet home, washes, and dresses up like a lady, teaches how to behave In 
polite society, and then introduces to his friends, and who then outrages all 
decorum and disgraces her protector by letting fly a volley of oaths in the 
drawing-room, etrangely anticipates Mr Bemard_Shaw*s ^gwelrofi, without, 
•o we must believe, actually suggesting it (C. Ixaavii.). 

fl The comparison has already been made by S« H. Buck (SmoS^e or Peer, Is). 
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nuadeedt. Pidcte*« fiidier, Qanudtd, and Ida «mt Griz>Ie» die 
latter altered Uke TntnnicMi aa die atoiy goes on, hold thdr oam 
as duunmii^ mi^nals, even in comp^don wiA die Garriaon 
tno. 

The other characters are not so oiga^ng. Snudlett 
to do his worst with those that he ohviousljr meant to 
attractive. His heroines are all nulliners* dummies: die heroes 
who marry them certainly do not deserve anydiing better. 
Rqieatedly, both Random and Pidde treat dieir <kvot^ squires 
wi^ a callous ingradtude which does not seem to have idced 
thdr creator in the slightest. Hazlitt said there was “ a rude 
concepdon of generosity in some of his characters, of whidi 
Fielding seons to have been incapable.” This virtue, however, 
comes in, as it were, by a back-stroke; it appears only in such 
by-characters as Strap and Pipes, and is evidendy meant to be 
relished as a foible, a quaint humour, a choice eccentricity. 
Peregrine’s showy liberality is merely a part of the char jic ter 
he tries to assume as a dashing and open-handed man about town. 
His rascally attempt upon Emilia’s virtue is almost a direct 
parody of Richardmn’s Clarissa^ and in this episode he outs a 
dejdorable figure— that of a shabby and vulgarized Lovelace, who 
is spumed by the injured girl in a harangue echoing the very 
words and gestures of her'prototype : 

“Ruffian as you are, you durst not harbour one thought 
executing your execrable scheme, while you knew my broker 
was near enougli to revenge or prevent the insult ; so that you 
must not only to a treacherous villain, but also a most de^icable 
coward.” Having expressed herself in this manner, with a most 
majestic^ severity of aspect, she opened the door, and vndking 
downstairs with surprising resolution, committed herself to the 
care of a watchman, who accommo^ted her with a haden^ 
chair, in which she was safely conveyed to her uncle’s house.* 

Again there is the very echo of Clarissa in the letter sent by 
Emilia’s mother, informing Per^rine that he has wounded her 
dau^ter to the quick and that she is determined not to entertain 
his offer of rq;ianid(»i : 

^ C. IxxTi* ; cp, mboTe pp. 43-44. 
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My daug ht er was no upstart, willKKtt friends or education, but 
« young Is^, as wdl InM, and better bom, than most private 
gendewomen in the ku^dcmu 

And, while die mother hints diat he may some day earn forgive- 
itess by future good conduct, Emilia rom^ implacable long 
enough to g^ve her lover some wholesome qwdins. 

Peregrine Pickle as it stands to-day is very much of a hirrago ; 
but <nily those who have examined the first edirion of 1751 can 
ai^redate its heterogeneousness to the full, for Smollett sdzed 
the opportunity to let fly at all his real or sujqtosed enemies with 
unrestrained scurrility. A second edition was not called for till 
1758, by which time his feelings towards Garrick, Fielding, 
Lyttelton, and others whom he had shvagely abused, were entirely 
altered.^ Not <mly did he cut out these attacks, he also tmed 
down many passages that oflended by sheer grossness. Thanks 
for the latter sli^t improvement are due rafoer to the rebukes 
of his critics than to Smollett's own good taste, for he Was sull 
to write the obscene and revolting Adventures of m Atom. Along 
with the rest, the “ Memoirs of a lady of quality ’ were revised } 
but since this part of the woric is only a certain amount of foreign 
matter which Smollett allowed to 1 ^ inserted for a fee, its sole 
interest, except to those who are curious about ancient scandals, 
is in the anomalous case of literary ethics that it presents.* 

^ Dr H. S. Buck, in A Study of SmoIUttf ehiefiy 'Peregrine Pickle*' (X9Z5), 
•hows that there was no second edition in 1751, as has been assumed ever 
•itice Smollett’s biographer, Anderson, affirmed it. Dr Buck had the good 
luck to discover a copy of the actual second edition, of 1758, which had oeen 
hitherto overlooked, and of which he seems to think only one copy is extant. 
He gives a full account of Smollett’s quarrels, and the libels they gave rise 
to in JRoderick Random and Peregrine Pickle, They hinged almost entirely on 
the real or imaginary rebuifs sustained in his pertinacious efforts to get 
The Regicide accepted by one or other of the London theatres. Lyttelton 
may have offended him by his unwillingness to recommend another play of 
Smollett’s of which only a single mention is known. He was also Fielding’s 
friend and patron, and Fielding was supposed to have been guilty of 
plagiarizing from Smollett’s Strap and Miss Williams in the characters oi 
Partridge and Miss Matthews. Lyttelton and Fielding are clumsily satirized 
In Scrag and Spondy, who disappeared in 1758. By that time Smollett had 
also repented of a still more brutal skit upon Fielding, his Faithfid Narrathm 
ef the Am practised upon ike hredn of HMekuk Hil&ng^ justice, DeAer, and 
Ckeposan (1751). 

^ Dr Bnck {ibid,) collates those passages In which the two editions are at 
variance ; the collation is voluminous. He also deals with the problem of the 
<< Memoirs,” which were the chief attraction of th^ook for the contemporary 
public. Who wrote, and who revised, the ** Memoirs ” ? Some have asserted 
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S mo llett had writtm himsdf out as a stoxy-tdler. He hft d no 
more jwna to spin of laugjbable aoddents on die road or strange 
evmts aboard ships his menagerie of ocean monsters had all 
been eadiibited* He was now thrown back upon his powers of 
inventioh, which were mediocre, to contrive a story diat would 
oitertain and characters that would pass muster. But, thou^ a 
first-dass hand at recounting an incident, reproducing a scene, 
or evoking in colours more vivid than life such figures as had 
impressed diemselves upon his vision, Smollett had little con* 
structive and less creative ability. Within its limits his technique 
was masterly, but in the powers that make the artist he was 
singularly deficient. Left to his own resources, when he had 
exhausted the comedy of the Pickle and Trunnion households, he 
could only repeat in the second part of Peregrine Pickle^ with 
perfunctory variations, the farcical business already employed in 
Roderick Random. With more extensive variations and permuta- 
tions he now tried to follow up the brilliance of his first novel 
and the more doubtful success of his second in the laboured and 
jejune Ferdinand Count Fathom. Later he was to apply his talent 
for humorous characterization to an ill-advised attempt at rivalling 
the author of Don Quixote. And, last of all, in what is in many 
respects his finest novel, Humphry Clinker^ he left story-telling 
alone, and gave a humorpus portrayal of manners from the in- 
compatible points of view of several correspondents writing down 
their private impressions of the same experiences. 

He who had accused Fielding of making free with two of his 
own favourite characters now calmly appropriated from Field- 
ing the idea of a scoundrel-hero. The Adventures of Ferdinand 

thmt Smollett wrote themi from materials supplied by Lady Vane, others that 
she wrote them herself. Dr Shebbeare has also been credited with writing, 
or at least editing, the lady’s story. A similar claim has been put forward 
for Dennis Mackercher, one of Lady Vane’s lovers and also apparently a friend 
or esteemed acquaintance of Smollett’s, to be identified with the magnanimous 

but not very level-headed gentleman described as Mr M in Peregrine 

Dr Buck shows that there is no real evidence for Mackercher, whilst the feeble 
and colourless « elegance ” of the style rules out Smollett as the original 
writer, though not as editor or reviser. Nor is it likely that Shebbeare wrote 
the « Memoirs.” His style elsewhere shows him incapable of writing like 
this, whereas Smollett was far too capable a writer. Possibly, Shebbeare may 
have overlooked and corrected the narrative composed by the fair and frail 
antobiographer. The “ Memoirs” must have been the work of Lady Vane, 
perhaps touched up by Shebbeare; and the revision was hers also, with a 
correction here and there by Smollett. 
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Cmmt Fathom (i 753) is not» however, written in n tone of ironical 
acbimai,dan. To sustain sudb «i atdnide duou^ a long t/ttxf 
would have been bqnmd the capacity c£ Smollett, udio rardj 
suoxeded in preserving die seU^nnststency of any but the nm^est 
dharacters from start to finish, and badly in the case of 

this pseudo-hero. His object, he said in the preface, was to set 
up an evil character as a beacon to warn others from jdungjng 
into the gulf of perdition. But it is too evident that he revelled 
in the tale of misdeeds, as he had done in the misbehaviour of 
Roderick and Peregrine; and die sham indignation and solemn 
admonishment with udiidi at intervak he pays obdsance to 
pn^riety are unccHivindng.* 

The same preface, as already n6t^,* declares that he regmed 
the novel as “ a large diffused picture.” But Smollett was neijAer 
a thinker on life and art nor a serious novelist, and this impnunptu 
bit of theorizing need not be taken seriously. FenSnattd 
Fathom may be described as a sort of picaresque novel having a 
thorou{^-g<Mng miscreant instead of a genial rogue as its central 
figure, and an intricate plot superimposed, in order to produce a 
contrast with the behaviour and happier fortunes of die virtuous 
people, and to conduct the malefiu:tor in die end to a most 
unforeseen state of penitence. Smollett committed the capital 
mistake of twisdng to didactic purposes a story diat should 
have been told either in the spirit of devil-may-care picaresque 
comedy or with the cool irony of Fielding’s yonathan Wild. A 
cynical beginning is a bad preparation for a sentimental endir^. 
He was never quite sure whether the interest was to be in the 
exploits and narrow escapes of his adventurer, or in the unmerited 
sufferings and eventual deliverance of die persons victimized. He 
fiuled miserably to excite any interest in his villainous hero’s 
r^rmation. A repentant picaro is a contradiction that ruins 
whatever irony there be. An outright rascal should end in the 
same way as Fielding’s J<Hiathan. Smollett would have appealed 
to the example of his professed model, Le Sage. Gil Bias reforms 
when die chance is given him; but then Gil Bias is only half a 

A Yet they tetltfied eome people — for inttanee, Smollett’e biographer, Dr 
Rebert AnderaS^n (tee Smollett’s MhcFttantout i., “Life," J8.59). 

s Above, p. SOS. 
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togoK not nature but 1^ mcunutanoe, mhI never 
out and out a villain. And Le Sage dBd not tiy to convert bb 
easj^tMng scap^raoe into a aaint. 

Soudlett, in Ferdhumd Cvunt Fathom, fills between not two 
but a wfacde row of stods. First, he confounds foe tale of picar- 
esque advttiture wifo foe crimitud biography} foen he rhang — 
over to crude romance and foe trials and betrayals of two fond 
lovers, mi to which, for our edification, he patdies foe absurd 
conversion episode. According to his prefiux, he even iTii««»y >|r 
foe careor of his monster of tur^ntude for a tragic foeme. How-, 
beit, foe only passages that cast any spdl upon foe modem reader 
are of yet another category — those in whiifo Smollett plays upon 
our sense of terror and suspense and weaves an atmosphere of 
gjiomn udiich gives a foretaste of foe Gothic novel. The opening 
scene is a sardmiic tableau in foe right picaresque vein. It is foe 
last scene in life of Ferdinand’s mother — a wicked old camp - 
fotlower who meets her death from a wounded officer whom foe 
is about to dispatch, as foe wanders over a battlefield rifling foe 
fallen. Having kept open house to foe regiment, foe cannot 
pitch on her oflE^iring’s individual fifoer. Ferdinand is protected 
and brought up by a Spanish count, whose generosity he repajrs 
wifo foe meanest treachery* In villainy he is as precocious as 
Jonathan Wild. The duty of foe strong and cunning is to prqr 
upon foe rest of mankind, and he begins wifo his benefactors. 
All his chief exploits indeed— his confidence tricks, his mer- 
cenary seductions, his elaborate swindles — are at foe expense of 
those who treat him wifo tenderness and trast In foe absence 
of Fielding’s strong intellectual appeal, foe reader is revrfoed. 
The narrow escapes alone excite a forill} and these show a 
presence of mind on Ferdinand’s part and an audacity belying 
foe author’s assurance that his hero is chickenfoearted. 

Ferdinaiul, however, does not believe in risking his sltin on 
^ tire roug^ field of Mars.” When, instead of foe potcefiil avoca- 
tions of pilfisring and card-sharping, he is invited to take his share 
in tile honors of nig^t alarms and skirmifoes in tiie llurty Yean 
War, he tiunks it more senrible to desert, taking the precaution 
befiafoand to remove all tiie portaUe bdongingB of his fnend. 
Count Renaldo, sm of his old protector. Here come In tiae 
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afereiud pttwgesof high romanticMin. Pretendmgtobeanianof 
fiuatiily who has taken umbrage at his treatment &e Germans^ 
Fathm receives a courteous welcome from the Frendi aid is 
enndled as a volunteer. But nothing is htrdier from his intentions 
dum to undergo more military service, and he soon contrives to 
dip oS in the direction of Paris. He has good reason to suspect 
diat his Tyrolese servant intends to rob him; so he robs the 
servant first and takes another road, only to discover that the wily 
T3rrolese has already emptied the saddle-bags and filled them up 
udth rusty nails. Chagrined, but not yet beaten, our adventurer 
pursues his way ; and late at ni^t, deserted by the guide picked 
up at a village, he finds himsdf in ,tl)e midst of a forest, bs frbm 
the abodes of men. “ The darkness of the night, the silence ud 
solitude of the place, the indistinct images of the trees that ap- 
peared on every side, stretching their extravagant aims athwsm 
the gloom, conspired, with the dejection of spirits ^xxsmoned by 
his loss, to disturb his fimcy and raise strange fhantoms in hh 
ima^nadon.*’ 

Mrs Radcliffe herself could not have improved upon the glocany 
symphony of sights and sounds and mysterious apprehensions in 
the account of Ferdinand’s night in the forest. Perchance the 
guide was a decoy, and had left him to give the signal to some 
gang of robbers. “ Fathom halted in the middle of the road, and 
listened widi the most fearful attention ; but his sense of hearing 
was saluted with naught but the dimoal sighings of the trees, fiiat 
seemed to foretell an approaching storm. Accordingly, the heavens 
ccmtracted a more dreary aspect, the lightning began to gleam, 
die diunder to roll, and the tempest, raising its voice to a tre- 
mendous roar, descended in a torrent of rain.” There we have 
the emotional diction as well as the landscape-painting of die 
Raddiffe school, bu^ a generation earlier. Striking at randcan into 
die forest, to throw the defiuilting guide oS the scent, Faduxn at 
length discerns a distant light, and finds himsdf before a londy 
cottage, vdiere an <dd woman recdves him with much ho^itality. 
But he is by no means quit of his suspidons. ^ Closdy examining 
the garret to which the bddame has conducted him, he discovers, 
hid in die straw, the body of a man, still-warm, and evidendy 
teco^y stabbed. Terror gives the fri^tened man resdudon. 
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He undresses die corp8e» puts it in die bed, and takes its place in 
die straw. About midni^t two men creqp tnta die nxrni, and om 
thrusts a pcmiard into die supposed sleq;)er. The compresdon of 
the windpipe produces a sort of groan» and» betieving diey have 
done his business^ they retire^ to strip their prey at leisure. Fathom 
overhears that they have other booty in view, and presently he 
hears them ride away. Seizing his chance, he feces the old woman, 
who takes him for the phant<»nofher murdered guest. He mounts 
her before him on his horse, and with a pistol at her ear compels 
her to lead him to a place of safety. 

After this picturesque excursion the story reverts to the beaten 
track. Fathom, like Peregrine Pickle, but in a more professional 
manner, makes a precarious livelihood at the gaming-table, by 
predatory amours and by more dangerous frauds. Fleeced by two 
superior sharps at Paris he has a more successful run in England, 
but at last, like Random and Pickle^ finds himself in gaol, and, 
like them, waiting for a rescuer. The rescuer arrives. It is none 
other than Count Renaldo, still under the delusion that Fathom’s 
disappearance was due to his being captured by the enemy. He 
now empties his purse to set the unfortunate at large. At this 
point the mystifications and coincidences of the romantic plot are 
linked up with the other, in^a fashion much admired by Smollett’s 
contemporaries. Renaldo is in love with a beautiful stranger, and 
whilst he returns to Austria to prepare for their union he leaves 
her in his friend’s custody. But Fathom has already determined 
to make this innocent creature his own prize. He tries every 
device to undermine her virtue, till, urged to desperation, she 
has no refuge but the grave. Too late, Renaldo becomes apprised 
of Fathom’s real character, and hurries back. There is no need to 
be uneasy, however ; all Ais is only in preparation for the two 
most romantic strokes of the whole intrigue. I{.enaldo determines 
to pay a nightly visit, whilst in England, to Ae tomb of Ae hapless 
Monimia. At midnight he is admitted to Ae church, and as be 
throws himself on Ae cold stones he hears scJemn notes issue 
from Ae organ, played by an invisible hand. Suddenly a white 
shape appears; it is that of Monimia. In exalted tones he ad- 
dresses the dqparted spirit. But Ae apparition starts away, and, 
sinking on a chair, sighs ; ** Indeed, Ais is too mudb I ” Renaldo 
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ctftdies m iiH aims, ** not tite idiadow, bi^ die w»im sidtstaiioe of 
(to al!>accomidtthed Monitnia.'* 9 ie had sought a refuge in the 
grave, but it had been a diam fimeraL The odier stroke tt <»i a 
fwr with thb: it is Ferdinand's sudden omtritian and his fi>r> 
^veness by those whom he had wronged. Sawdlett enjo)^ diis 
sentimentdiam so mudh that he reintroduced die chief actors years 
later in Hwnpkry CRnker^ where Fathom is rediscovered as a 
village apothecary in Yoiicshire and “ a sincere convert to virme." 
By a pleasing accident he becomes the rescuer of die count and 
countess from a murderous attack by highwaymen. In such a 
sequd and such a postscript Smollett fitted an anticlimax to what 
had gone before, and made romaijt^sm absurd. His eariier 
in that vein, the adventure in die forest, had succeeded, 
he £d not push it too &r. Scnnewhat in the manner of the 
temporary grave}rard poets, it conjured up an 
gio(»n and terror, to which Smollett, who in Roderick. 
had painted some ghasdy scenes from memory, knew how 
impart a fearful actuality. Ferdinand Count Fathom is as much a 
fiirrago as the previous novel, and an awkward combinadon of old 
materials and new. The new features give it a curious historical 
interest.^ 

For die next few years &nollett gave novel-wridng a rest ; he 
was too busy with the wholesale production of a more sober kiiid 
of literature, frcxn the establishment at Chdsea, where, according 
to a malicious rival, he had under him “several journeymen- 
audiors,” and was prepared to undertake “ tragedy, comedy, ferces, 
history, novek, voyages, treatises in midwifery, and in (diysic, 
and on all kinds of polite letters." * Malicious, but no exaggera- 
tion. He was already at work upon a translation of Dm Quixote, 
vriiich eventually appeared in 1755, and was alleged by the ill- 
disposed to be only a rehash of Jarvis's version of <742.* Later 
c«i he put his name as editor or translator-in-chief to English 
edidons of die works of Voltaire and of Fdnelon's T^imaque, 

X For an identifieation of some of the loans from picaresque novelists^ see 
F. W. Chandler, ThdthU^raiurtofBoipmy^ li. 313-318. 

* Dr Shebbeare (see Smollett’s ed. £. S. No]res, 168). 

s The better>*disposed could not but admit thatJt was ** little else than an 
improved edition ” of Jarvis (r.jf. Anderson, In the Life prefaced to Mitedlamtem 
ITenb of Smollett, I. 5a). 
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die fimner bi diirt3^«i|^t vohaneB. In 1756 he accepted fhe 
edttted^ <i£ a new Ittoary organ, Th0 CrkUai Revino. Tlw 
gave lum {ilentjr work, aikl idao a {dadbim for eaipreanng hit 
likes and dislikes widi his custooiaiy fetxx and fnnkness. By 
some judidous condiments he rdngratiated himsdf with Garridc, 
one result of which was that his smart litde naval extravaganza. 
TA* RtfrisaU was accepted, and made a pt^ailar hit at Drury Lane 
in 1757. Equally ready to pve or to take o^ce.&nollett quickly 
found himsdf onbroiled with many enemies, old and new. The 
most troublesome quarrel was with Admiral Knowles, whose 
omduct during the ^rthagena afour had not met with Collett’s 
iq)proval, and who was now violently assailed for pusillanimous 
behaviour in an action off Rochefort. Knowles at last took l«ga.l 
proceedings and Smollett was fined and imprisoned for diree 
months in the King’s Bendi (1759). He spent the time writing 
a short novel. The Adventurer of Sir Laumelot Greaves, which 
iqipeared as a serial in a new periodical. The British Magasdne 
(i 760), of the management of which Smdlett took charge, assisted 
by Goldsmith. 

These were not all the undertakings mdi which his hands were 
fiilL The most formidable was his History ^England, a mercenary 
venture intended to compete with Hume’s, of which two volumes 
had already come out and the ronunder were known to be in 
preparation. Smollett boasted that he read smne three hundred 
bodes in the short time at his disposal if he was to forestall his 
rival, and he wrote at the same tremendous pressure. So fiir as 
his designs on the purchasing public were conramed, he was the 
witmer. He brought out four vdumes in 1 757, and a omtinuation 
in five vdumes in 1763-1765. For history of the dd-foshioned 
kind, and a compilation at that, it was by no means bad ; Smollett’s 
luirrative power and vigorous style nuule it eminently readable^ 
and it held its ovm until all old-fiuhioned histories came to be 
superseded. Another huge piece of book-making was A Cam- 
pendium ef Atahende and Entertaining Voyages, in seven vdumes 
(1766), and yet another, a geographical, historical, and statistiod 
woik entitled The Present State ef all Nations, in dght vdumes 
(1768-1769). SmoUett was employed as swashbuckler by Bute 
and tiie Tories in a newq;»aper. The Briton (i 762-1763), alihot^ 
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be had not yet cut his connection with Th« CriAai Rtutw «id 
Tfu British Magmdne. The scurrilous war between this i»hit 
and The North Briton, started in opposititm by WiUces, is a part 
Englirii history.* 

With the eicceptitui of sudt disjointed things as The Coverley 
Papers, Launcelot Greaves was the first novel to appear serially 
in English.* Smollett had finiriied his revised versicm of Den 
Qtdxete four or five years ago, and it was a cheap and easy pleas- 
antry to take the superficial features of Cervantes* story and 
transfer them to eighteenth-century England. It was partly for 
the sake of the drollery, and partly as one way of relieving his 
irritability at political humbug, rdi^ous fanaticism, and theiodier 
annoyances that obstructed Smollett’s vision. The satire is of a 
random and very miscellaneous kind. &nollett was not pipped 
with either Whigs or Tories. His redresser of grievance^ de- 
nounces both candidates in the sceneat the husdngs — a scene which 
may have given suggestions both to the author of MeKna^ 
and to the author of Pickwick. Sir Valentine’s speech to the 
” Gentlemen vreeholders of this county ” is in the rustic style of 
Squire Western, but the different harangues point towards those 
addressed to Peacock’s Mr Christopher Corporate in the great 
electi<Hi for the borough of Onevote. There are other anticipa- 
tions of things afterwards &mous in fiction. Captain Crowe’s 
brother-in-law in his mode of diction is a prototype of Mr JingJe. 

“ I'll tell you what, brother, you seem to be a — ship deq> laden 
— rich cargo— current setting into the bay — ^hard gale — lee-shore 
— all hands in the boat — tow round the headlaira-r-self pulling 
fat dear blood, against the whde crew. Snap go the finger-braces 
—crack went the e^blocks— Bounce day-li^t— flash star-light 
—down I foundered, dark as hell — whizz went my ears, and my 
head spun like a whirligig.” 

The inddent of the squire’s being put in the stocks through the 
nijiidiinations of Ferret also makes one think of a similar inddent 

* Mneh new light oa SmoUett’t onarral with Wllket and iu eontequencM 
ia prarlded bjr Dr Moyea’a edition 01 the iMtm, 

■ U appeteed in Th SriM Magamat (January 1760-Decanber 1761). 
OoUimith’a CttiaM rfOk WmU waa coming ont in The TeUU £aa(pr dnring 
and waa iligfatly later. 
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in Pkkwki. Ferret, by llie way, » a caricatuie of Smblfetii’s 
enemy Shebbeare. One of Mrs Malapropos many predecessors 
may he recognized, and also die voice of Bob Sawyer^s landlady: 


Woman 1 0’ cried Mre Gobble, in^rfded with wrath, and 
fixing her hands on her sides, by way of de&mce, ** 1 scorn your 
wonS* Marry come up, woman! quotha; no more a woman 
dian your wo^ip.*’ Then bursting into tears, ** Husband,^^ con- 
tinued she, ** if you had the soul of a louse, you would not sufier 
me to be abused at this rate ; you would not sit still on the bench, 
and hear your spouse called such contemptible epitaphs/* 


Smollett tried to improve upon Cervantes by producing a pair 
of Quixotes. Sir Launcelot has his Sancho in Timothy Crabshaw, 
and a double in Captain Crowe — the sea-dog turned knight- 
errant. The combination of nautical and chevaleresque buffoonery 
is startling and rather amusing, but the salty lingo has by now 
become a mere mechanical trick. Crowe relates how 


he descried five or six men on horseback, bearing up full in his 
teeth; upon which he threw his sails aback, and prepared for 
action — ^that he hailed them at a considerable distance, and bade 
them bring to; when they came alongside, notwithstanding his 
hail, he ordered them to clew up their courses, and furl their top- 
sails, otherwise he would be foul of their quarters — ^that hearing 
this salute, they luffed all at once, till their doth shook in the 
wind; then he hallooed, in a loud voice, that his sweetheart, 
Besselia Mizzen, wore the broad pendant of beauty; to which 
they must strike ^eir top-sails, on pain of being sent to the bottom 
— ^uiat after having ey^ him for some time with astonishment 
they clapped on M tneir sails, some of them running under his 
stern, and others athwart his forefoot, and got dear off— that, 
not satisfied with nmning ahead, they all of a sudden tacked 
about; and one of them boarding him on the lee*-quarter, gave 
him such a drubbing about his upper-works, that the fights danced 
in his lanterns; that he return^ the salute with hb hof^pde so 
effectually, that his aggressor broached to in the twinkling of a 
handspke; and then he was engaged with all the rest of the 
enemy, except one, who sheered off, and soon returned with a 
mosquito fleet of small craft, who had done him considers^ 
damage; and, in all probability, would have made a prize of him, 
hadn’t he been brou^t off by dbe knight’s gallantry. 
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But liw peculiar uitmcst of Latmeght GrttmutHtcS FtrAumd 
C^uHt Fathom^ lies in certain novdiies that were after w ards to 
become re^lar fenn widi many writers of fiction. Thus, at the 
outset, instead of a methodicid introduction, Smollett paints a 
litde tableau in the Scarron style. In the kitchoi of the Black 
Limi— a hostelry <»i the road frmn York to Liondon~>a group 
of travelers and the landUdy with her two daughters are fisund in 
very natural conversation ; and at once we are (dunged into the 
middle of filings. Further, with no small skill, ^cdlett manages 
continually to carry the story forward by means of dialogue and 
by-(day instead of regular narrative } in short, he provides some- 
thing like a conversation novd,, without, however, scwting 
incident. Unfortunately, he difi not bestow half enough (lains on 
the book, and so did not make much out of his de(>artures urnn 
ordinary practice. The satire nearly always misses fire, ani the 
work as a i^ole is hastily cobbled up and not worthy ol[' an 
m^rienced novelist. 

Collett inserted in Humphry Clinker a foncy ficetch of him^f 
at hmne at Monmouth House, Chelsea, where he lived and 
worked frcnn 1752 till his visit to Italy in 1763. Jerry Melford 
describes how he was taken down by Dick Ivy to see Mr S. and 
his assembly of Grubs,” and found him living on the skirts of 
the town, where “ every Sunday his house is o(>en to all unfor- 
tunate brothers of the quill, whom he treats with beef, puddiiig, 
and {>otatoes, port, pun^, and Calvert’s entire butt beer.” ” At 
two in fire afternoon, I found myself one of ten messmates seated 
at table; and I question if the whole kingdom could produce 
such another assembly of originals.” Mr S. gives this crew of 
oddities every chance of showing off their several talents; in 
short, he puts fiiem through their (races, unperturbed by their 
lade of reflect for himself. Dick explains to the bewildered 
Mr Melford that S. himself is an eccentric, who befriends these 
sorry creatures, though ” he knows them to be bad men, as wdl as 
bad writers,” and is likely to be difappointed if he fiunks he can 
make them serve dther his profit or his ambition. S., he goes on, 
brought a hornets’ nest dbout his ears by assuming the editorfiiip 
of a critical journal, and, strange to say, is perfirofiy aware fiiat 
the pansonswhomhehas just bem mtertaining are foe wrthors tS 
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most of the abuse witii which he has been assuled, in papers^ 
poems, and pamphlets* He is a man who does not kn^ the 
value of money, and whose pride is gratified by the homage of 
these literary retainers. Didc, however, cannot persuade his 
friend that this is a fair view ci the case, and Mr Meifbrd mms 
it up thus for the benefit of his correspondent: By all accounts, 
S. is not without weakness and caprice % but he is certainly good- 
humoured and dvilis&ed: nor do I find that there is anything 
overbearing, cruel, or implacable in his disposition/’ ^ Dr 
Carlyle, however, bears witness that Smollett really was unkind 
enough to entertain himself and his friends with the queer foibles 
of his literary myrmidons.^ 

But Smollett’s life during these years was not all idyll or all 
amusement. He was the slave of the booksellers, although die 
overseer of inferior slaves \ and he had good reason for making 
the rich bookseller Birkin, otherwise not unkindly portrayed, in 
Humphry Clinker^ threaten the joker at his expense with writs 
and indictments, since the poor devil was after all a writer in his 
own pay. That Smollett produced nothing of first-class quality 
between his first two novels and his last was due to the ever- 
lasting drudgery to which an irregular income and spendthrift 
habits condemned him. He is continually writing to his friends 
in some such phrase as : I must infallibly find 50/. in a fisw 
da3rs in order to maintain myself in any sort of tranquillity.” > 
The value of his wife’s West Indian property went steadily 
down, and the income was often behindhand. Smollett received 
two thousand pounds for his History of England \ not had pay, 
but subject to various deductions. His middleman profits, when 
he had paid his underlings and sold a work to the booksellers, could 
never have been princely. In 1763 things had reached a crisis. 
Smollett was labouring under misfortune and mortification. 
The North Briton had killed The Briton, ^ He was in bad 
repute with all parties. Now his health broke down, and he 
received a blow from which he never recovered in the death of 
his daughter and only child. The stricken man “ gave up all 

^ BumpJay CUnhtr^ letter to Sir Wetkin Phillips, loth June. 

• AutiUogrMfy of Alexander Carlyle, ed. J. H, Burton 355*35^* 

* Leittrs, ed. £. S. Noyes , p. 49 ; and pesM for other references to his 
pecuniary straits. 
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cotttieMon wtdi the Crkieal Rewtw, and way odier litenoy 
qrnem,’* ^ and quitted Errand. 

Smdktts H» two vdumea of Traveh thrush Frame and Itafy (1766) 
•travel/* g readaUe and duuacterisdc book, and mig^t have bem a 
work of literature had it only occurred to Smollett to make over 
his experiences into fiction, as he afterward did with similar 
materials. He adc^ted the atritude throughout of the critical and 
independent observer, who ridicules the hackneyed compliments 
and die hackneyed axnplamts of the conventional traveller, 
and is determined to say what he himself thinks, especially when 
it is the exact opposite to accepted of^on. As Sterne put it, 
in A Sentmental Jeumej : ** T^e learned Smdfiu^us trairdled 
from Boulogne to Paris — ^frcnn Paris to Rmne — and so onu but 
he set out with the spleen and jaundice; and every obj» he 
passed by was discoloured or distorted. — ^He wrote an ac^nt 
of them ; but ’twas nothing but the acojunt of hiis misenble 
fedings.” That was the sneer of a rival. But there ^ere 
nusanthropic outbursts enough in the bode to provdee it — such, 
for instance, as the sweeping reflection suggested by the tie 
between any rich devotee and her confessor : 

For my part, I never knew a fiuiatic that was not a hypocrite 
at bottom. Their pretensions to superior sanctity, and an absolute 
conquest over all the passions, whiu human nature was never yet 
able to subdue, introduce a habit of dissimulation, which, like all 
other habits, is confinned by use, till at length they beccune adepts 
in the art and science of hypocrisy. Enthusiasm and hypocrisy 
are by no means inamqntible. The wildest fanatics I ever knew, 
were real sensualists in their way of living, and cutming cheats in 
their dealings with mankind.* 

HU On his return to England in 1765 Smollett was better ndther 

Jarny tt in health nor in temper. He went to Bath— a place that suited 
iMmd Jq of many caustic diatribes at its expense. Then he 
made a long-contemplated journey to Scotland (1766), the tour 
which gave him foe theme of Humphry CBnker, and in foe course 
of it saw various friends with whom he had kept up a more or 
less desultory a>rre^ondence, and renewed some old and half- 

^ Litart^ ed. E. S. NoTeiT p. 96. 

Letter V. 
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fiKgoMai luquauusiMx^ But a{«iwi«ntfyit«uiwtsudiscbe^^ 

fill {Mogreas as Matthew Biaml^’s. He wrote, on letunmig to 
Ba^ where be e]q;>erienced a surpri^g access of htt old vigour : 

Had I been as well in summer, I iliould have eaupiisiteljr enjiqml 
my eiqpeditkm to Scodand, which was pioducdve to me of nothing 
but ntiseiy and disgust Between friends [be is writing to Dr 
John Moore] I am now convinced that my brain was In some 
measure affecte^ fr>r I had a kind of coma upon me from April 
to November without intennission.* 

His recovery was in fact but short-lived. Smdlett had a pre- 
sentiment riiat he would be forced to return to Italy, and diat 
his next exile would be a final one. Before his journey to France 
and Italy he had tried to obtain a consulriiip abrowl. 'niere 
seems to have been talk of giving him a pension, no doubt in 
leocunpense for his services to the Bute ai^nistration,* but he 
patriotically urged his preference for a post that would enable 
Nm to earn his salary. He now renewed his application for a 
consulship; but Shelburne proved as unsympadietic as Pitt and 
Bute had been previously. These disappointments help to explab 
the rancour and vidence of the perscmal satire in The Histery 
and Adventures an Atom (1769), published aiumymously the 
year before he again left England wi^ his wife for Italy, udiere 
in anodter yeax he was to die. 

This elaborate skit on a host of enemies belongs to die same •*TheAd‘ 
unsavoury order of secret histories as The New Atalantis and the vtMtres e^ 
History of the Court of Caramatua.* The idea of the inanimate " 
object figuring as a spy had been used over and over again in all 
sorts of scandalous chronicles, and only recendy Charles Johnstone, 
in Chrysal, or the Adventures ^ a Gtdnea (1760-1765), had 
emfdoyed it in a sarirical account of affiurs at home and abroad 
during die epoch of the Seven Years War, which is hardy less 
scurrilous diw &ndlett’s. Swift’s GulBver had not been srithout 
tome general influence on this class of sadre, and it may be diat 
Smollett had read die qurious ccmtinuation of Candddet though he 
disclaimed more than “ a small part” in the En^uh edition c& 

* taUirt, ti, E. 8. N07M, p. loe. 

* UU,, pp. 78*79 and m4*mS. 

* 8m VeUBM IlL, pp. 118*117. 
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Voltiire*> woAa, wliidi put ui^ded liie notes hutortesl and 
criticair^ But in di» lampoon he imitated nobody in particular} 
he nm|dy varied a well<w<»n device in an ingenious way, and 
directed it agunst everyone he disliked widi entire disregard for 
good feeling or natural squeamirimess. 

It is an allegorical history of British affiurs, feom 17541^— the 
eve of the Seven Years War — ^to 1 765, when the aptuian against 
the Stamp Act drove Bute into retirement The Wilkes business 
and the warfete between The Briton and The North Briton 
naturally take a prominent place in a perversion of history die 
mun object of which was to stigmatize as scoundrels or mncomo 
poops all die public men that^SmoUett hated, and his ferocity 
eiKqited no one. A purely fentastic Japan stands for vGrteat 
Britain, the north island for Scotland and the south for Enmnd } 
the objects of his malice are distinguished by pseudo-Japanese 
names, many of them flavoured with obscene suggesdon. Yak- 
strot (iSutej, Orator Taycho (Chatham), Fika-kaka (Neivca^e), 
and Jan-kidtun (Wilkes) are hdd up to savage derision, and the 
hits at Got-hama-baba (Gtorge II.) would have been treasonable 
in the preceding rdgn. Smollett, at any rate, deserves credit 
fer his intrepidity. His very foulness is in his case, as it was in 
Svrift’s, inseparable from a certain devastating power, thou^ 
the perverse ingenuity and ardflciality of the feble madq it 
pracdcally ineffectual. It was all too unreal to do much damage, 
except to Smollett’s own reputation. His old resentment at the 
treatment of his native country after “ The F orty-Five ” is heard in 
the sarcastic allusion to the hero Qamba-cun-dono (Cumberland): 

While the anuable Qamba-cun-dono was employed in tiie god- 
like office of gathering together and cherishing under his wings 
the poor, dispersed, forlorn widows and orphans, whom the 
sava^ hand of war had deprived of parent, husband, home, and 
sustenance} while he, in the north, gatiiered these miserable 
creatures, even as a hen gathereth her chickens } Sti-fflii-rum-poo 
arul otiier judges in the south were condemning such of their 
parents and mribands as sundved the sword, to crudfixion, 
cauldrons of bdling oil, or exenteration} and the pec^e were 
indulging ffieir appetites by feasting on the viscera thus extracted. 

1 ed. £. S. Noyes, p« 8s. 
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He oonttnueS) in the manner of Swift's to 

discuss the eauiomic advantages that mi^t have been secured 

proper marketing of die butcher's meat and offal from Jacobite 
prisoners. More deadly is die contemptuous good nature with 
which he sums up Bute's merits and demerits, concluding : 

It was here he over-rated his own importance. His virtue 
became the dune of his vanity. Nature hra denied him shining 
talents, as well as that easiness of deportment, that affability^ 
liberal turn, and versatile genius, without which no man can ever 
figure at the head of an administration. Nothing could be more 
absurd than his being charged with want of parts and understand- 
ing to guide the helm of government, considering how happily it 
had been conducted for many years by Fika-kaLi [Newcasde], 
whose natural genius would have been found unequal even to the 
art and m3^tery of wool-combing.^ 

When, at the end of 1768, Smollett left England he knew that 
he was going into perpetual exile." He rusticated himself 
on the slopes of Monte Nero, four miles from Leghorn, in a 
delightful and salubrious spot overlooking the sea, and there, in 
spite of a jocular proposal to his friend. Dr John Hunter, that 
his body, now dry and emaciated, should be mummified and sent 
home for medical purposes, he seems to have recovered enough 
vigour to enjoy life, and certainly enough to have enjoyed writing 
his last novel, Tht Expedition of Humphry Clinker (1771).* To 
cast a novel into the form of a diary of a tour was decidedly 
heterodox. There had been nothing exactly like it since fiction 
had come of age; though in days of inexperience there had 

1 A very defective key to The Adnfentures of an Atom will be found in 
William Davis’i Second yourrny round the Lehre^y of a BiUiomamae (iSa5), 
pp. II 6- It 8. Other charactere than those mentioned above are : Apothecarr 
(Dr Hill), Bupo (George I.)^ Bihn-goh (Admiral Byng), Brut-an-tidi (Frederick 
of Prussia), the Great Cham (the Emperor), Fokhsirokhu (Fox, afterwards 
Lord Holland), Fas.khan (Boscawen), Gotto*mio (Duke of Bedford), Gio<>gio 
(George III.), Lhur-chir (Churchill, the poet), Mura>clami (Murray, afterwards 
Lord Mansfield), PraiT-fog (Pratt, afterwards Lord Camden), Rhum*kikh 

( Lord Mayor Beckford), Thon-syn (Colonel George Townshend) ,Twitx-er 
Grenville), Ya-loff (General Wolfe), ^an-ti-fic (Sandwich). China is France ; 
Corea, Spain ; Pakku-basi, the House of Hanover ; Fatsissio, America ; Meaco, 
London; Pekin, Paris; Ximo, Scotland; Xicoco, Ireland; Quib*quab, 
(^bec, Tlie Shit-tilk*ums-heit, or “ more fool than knave,” are the Tories, 
»e She-It-kums*hi-tll, or more knave than fool,” the Whigs, 

• See £. S. Noves* notes to Leuert^ %%%, No doubt Bnmphry CUnher was 
begun before Smollett left England. 
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been sonwdung of the sort. The XJi^ertunate Traveller, for 
imtuice, not to mention Defbe’s travel-stories, vshidi are not 
« very relevant comparison. But Sterne had puUi^ed his 
SettHmeHiel youm^ (1768}, which Smollett probaUy read, u 
he unquestionably had read Tristram Shandy (i 759-1 767). 'Hie 
immediate sii^ggestion, however, came from .^i8tey*s New Bath 
Gtdde (i 766), a collection of letters in doggerel rhymes, supposed 
to be written by a family staying at Bath. Here is that ^itfid 
idea, out of which Smollett drew such fresh and exhilarating 
comedy, of a batch of incongruous diarists chronicling the same 
occurrences. For this is not the epistcJary method of Richardson, 
employed to record the successive* phases of a mental and Emo- 
tional histoiy, but a new way of playing humours off one a^nst 
another. Anstey provides the romantic young lady — indmng 
letters to her friends in verse more elegant and refined—the ciusty 
old valetudinarian, the lady of fashion, the lady of no hishmn, 
the medical fraternity, and the crowd at the Pump Room and me 
baths. There are also the raw msud-servant Tabitha, the preacher 
Nicodemus, and even the ghost of Mr Quin, whom Mr Bramble, 
in Humphry Clinker, meets in his mortal shape. Thus the corre- 
spondences in the personages between the poem and the novel are 
not slight or accidental. Incidents, also, are repeated ; for instance, 
the noisy greeting from the town waits, which was received in as 
different a spirit by the various individuals in Anstey’s lodging- 
house as by Mr Bramble and his retinue in Humphry Clinker : 

For when we arriv’d here at Bath t’other day. 

They came to our lodgings on purpose to play ; 

And I thou^t it was right, as uie music was come. 

To foot it a little, in Tabic’s room j 
For practice makes perfect, as often I’ve read. 

And to heels is of service as well as the head : 

But the lodgers were shock’d such a noise we should make. 
And the ladies declar’d that we kept them awake s 
Lord Ringbone, who lay in the parlour below. 

On account of the gout he had got in his toe, 

Bqgan, on a sudden, to curse and to swear : 

I protest, my dear mother, ’twas shodking to hear 
'Ine oadts cff that reprobate gou^ old peer.* 
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It » a towMiaUe cooijccture dut Smollett saw s^iat iim 
be got oat q£ a more dabonte story of a sojourn in Bath, and 
a tour, S(»nedung like hk own, to the north, whilst he was an 
invalid at this watering-fdaoe in 1767, when he no doubt read 
Anstey's recent effiisiotu 

He had gone there on returning from Scotland. Matthew 
Bramblek per^rination is based <m a real journey, and not all 
the inddents are transmuted into fiction. Along with the fic- 
titious adventures which provide the entertainment numerous 
fiurts and observatitms of a prosy, statistical order are set down, as 
if Smollett were keeping a real diary of his travels. What the 
“ Expedition ” would have been without the fiction, the incentive 
to whidt came partly from Anstey and partly frmn Sterne, may 
be judged by the previous book of travels. His own tour had been 
disappointing, through the ill-health that dogged his footsteps. 
So ^dlett solaced himself by describing the tour he would like 
it to have been, with the company and the casual encounters in 
which his soul would have delisted. Mr Bramble is not a portrait 
of himsdf, but the middle-aged and mdlowed Smollett’s idea of 
a shrewd, good-natured, highly temperamental gentleman, who, 
after many hard rubs with the world, has made up his nund 
to laugh at its incurable- follies, or, if these are roo much for 
his irascibility, to enjoy his own outbreaks of furious invective. 
Bramble is the author himself in the same sense and to the same 
extent as Roderick Randtnn and Peregrine Pickle were his youth- 
ful self, no more. Naturally, Smollett puts into the mouth of this 
fiivourite character many of his own opinions, and always lets 
him have the last word on any disputatious topic. His Welslunan’s 
fierce tirades about the insanitary conditions at the fiishionable 
health resort are an exaggerated version of his own professional 
criticisms. It is only one of Smollett’s misanthropic outbursts 
when Mr Bramble exclaims : 

There is smother point, which I would much rather see 
tenninedi whether the world was always sw contnnptible as it 
.a^)ear8 to me at presentf If die morals of msmkind have not 
owttracted sm extraordinary degree of dqpravity within these 
thirty yesus, ^en must 1 be infected with the common vice df 
old men, **diffieiSst fiundust leudator temfmris or, whkii 
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is more probsble» the impetuous pursuits and avocations of youth 
have formerly hindered me from observing those rotten parts of 
human nature, which now afqpear so o£Eensively to my obseivationu^ 

The rest of the party are rough-sketched by Matt« Bramble in 
an early letter to his old friend and correspondent. Dr Lewis, 
Liddy, his niece, coming first : 

She is a poor good-natured simpleton, as soft as butter, and as 
easily melt^ : not that she is a fool ; the girl’s parts are not 
despicable, and her education has not been neglected ; that is to 
say, she can write and spell, and speak French, and play upon the 
harpsichord; then she dances so* finely, has a good figure, is 
very well inclined ; but she is deficient in spirit, and so susceptible, 
ana so tender forsooth I Truly, she has got a languishing eyA and 
reads romances. Then there is her brother. Squire Jerry, aWrt 
jackanapes, full of college petulance and self-conceit; proud as 
a German count, and as hot and hasty as a Welsh mountainW. 
As for that fantastical animal, iot sister Tabby, you are no stranSger 
to her qualifications. I vow to God, she is sometimes so intolerable, 
that I almost think she is the devil incarnate come to torment me 
for my sins ; and yet I am conscious of no sins that ought to entail 
such family-plagues upon me.^ 

The niece and her aunt have every appearance of being creations 
in the same two different veins as Smollett’s earlier feminine 
characters. Miss Lydia is a somewhat less vapid young lady than 
Narcissa and Emilia. Tabitha Bramble is a superior article of 
the same manufacture as Peregrine’s aunt, Grizzle Trunnion. 
She is drawn with the pen of a caricaturist, who seems to be 

^ Letter to Dr Lewis, 8 th June. Just as in his 7ravs/r, Smollett, through 
Mr Bramble or ironically through the pedantic remarks of his young Oxonian, 
Mr Melford, delivers himself of heterodox opinions on all manner of subjects. 
Some of the most heterodox were not, however, so entirely his own as they 
may seem to the reader to-day. The theory that the Gothic style is Saracen, 
for example, and that it was imported into England from Spain, where it had 
beeti established by the Moors (see Mr Bramble’s letter to Dr Lewis, 4 th July), 
was accepted by a good many — by Thomas Warton, for instance, with whose 
hypothesis that the romances had a similar origin, or were at least profoundly 
influenced by Oriental fiction introduced through Spain, it was thoroughly in 
harmony. 

• Letter ta Dr Lewis, 17 th April. In Galt’s Ayr9hir§ L§gat9ts^ which is 
closely modelled on Hy$nph$y CUnktr^ the romantic young lady and the 
pcmderous and pompous young intellectual are reproduced In the brother and 
•ftter. Miss Rachel and Mr Andrew Pringle. 
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fiagmy emp^fing upon her all t^e vials d£ mkogynyi die is u 
grotesque but perfecdjr natural mixture of stufddhy, pfimidve 
cundng, and primitive rapacity. The woildt^ of a d^ intellfct 
are admiraUy rendered in the way she identifies her private 
interests with the intentions of Providence and the moral wrifitie 
of the servants at home. It is many d^rees bdow hj^ocrisy. 
** God Ibihid that 1 should lade Christian charity,** she wrims 
to the housekeqter at Brambleton Hall, ** but charity begins at 
huom : and sure nothing can be a more charitable work than to 
rid the fanuly of such vermine **•— as idle and wastdul servants. 
** Pray order eveiydiing for the best, and be frugal, and keep the 
maids to their labour. If I had a private opportunity, I would 
send ri>em senne h 3 muis to sing instead of profane ballads } but, 
as I can*t, they and you must be content^l with the prayers of 
your assured friend, T. Bramble.” 

Not so complete a grotesque, but of a rimilar make, is the hand- 
maid, Winifr^ Jenkins, a most lifelike blend of ignorance and 
simplicity, with shrewdness and cunning. When by her wedding 
with Humphry Clinker, who has been recognized as a by-blow 
of Matt. Bramble, she is ** removed to a higher spear,” and ex- 
cuses herself from “ being familiar with the lower sarvants of the 
family,” who are exhorted to ” behave respectful and keep a proper 
distance,” a hit at the classic ending of Pamela’s stoiy, with some 
reminiscence of Fielding’s parody, is fairly obvious. Again, the 
workings of a muddled brain are accurately and deli^tfully 
shown, as in her account of the savage Hl^ilanders, who ” ^>eak 
Velsh, but the words are different.” 

Humphry Clinker is a new version of the simple-minded faith- 
ful henchman, such as Strsq> or Ton Pipes. Smollett, like erunigh* 
had not drought of him when he began the story} Humphry 
probably came into his head as accidentally as he becomes atta^ed 
to the party of travellers, at an advanced stage of the joum^, 
when Mr Bramble suddenly befriends die poor waif vriio has just 
been dismissed 1^ the inhuman innkeeper. Mr Bramble afterwards 

* Letter to Mrs Gwylliai, Houtekeeper at Brambleton Hall, i4tli June. 

She remind* Mr* Gwyllim that die matt render acconnt not only to rear 
earthly matter, bat alio to Him tMt i* above ; and if yon are foand a good 
and foithfiil tartanL great will be yoar reward la haven. I hope there will 
be twenty etan of cheete ready for market by the time I get haoef^** etc. 
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•eems to reodlect that he feh some m3r«teriou8 sdrrings ^ 
heart towards him. But Humphiy’s character and importance^ 
it i« easy to see, devd<^ dbmigh a series of afterthoi^hts* ^ 
crowning one of which, evidently suggested by the ^ot oi Tom 
Ja$us and made the occasion for burlesquing the dinouemmt of 
Joseph Andrews^ was to discover him to be Mr Bramble’s for- 
gotten bastard. Humphry’s entry on the scene is the occasion 
for a display of Matt’s irony : 

You percdve,” said the squire, “ out landlord is a Christum 
of bowels. Who shall presume to censure the morals of riie 
age, when the very publicans exhibit such examples of humanity? 
luric ye, Clii^r, you are a most* Notorious offender. You stand 
convicted of sickness, hunger, wretchedness, and want. But, ns it 
does not belong to me to punish criminals, I will only lake upon 
me the task of giving you a word of advice : Get a shirt witli all 
convenient dispatch, mat your nakedness may not henceforward 
give offence to travelling gentlewtxnen, especially maidens \in 
years.” » 

In the recr^ition scene Humphry is unable to produce a 
strawberry-mark like that of Joseph Andrews; but the old 
wooden snuff-box, which he pulls out of his bosom, containing 
the small cornelian seal and the two scraps of paper, is a sati^ 
factory substitute; the parody is complete.* A further jocuUr 
afterthought was to entitle die story Humphry Clinker’s tour 
instead of Matthew Bramble’s. 

Originals have been discovered for Jerry Melford and Lisma- 
hago. Mr Melford is said to have been drawn frenn Smollett’s 
n^iew, Alexander Telfer, rumoured to have been regarded by 
the novelist as a possible husband for the daughter wh(»n he lost. 
He inherited the Bonhill estate (1789), Smollett, to whom it 
would have oxne, having predecotsed him.* That mudi more 
remarkable character, Limiahago, is supposed to have been sug- 
gested by a Captain Robert Stobo, who fell into die hands of the 
IruUans during the wars in America, and afterwards escaped to 

1 Mr Mdfoxd to Sir Watkin PhiUipa, S4tli May. 

* Still October. — 

» L9tt§n^ ed. B. 5. Noyes, siS ; note on Letter 71 , to Alexander TeUer of 
Scottton, £tq. 
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Ei^^and. Smo&ett mendons Stobo in a letter to David Hum* •• 
** a man veiy extnorditiaiy services and st^Eeringi in Ameiica,** 
and ** ncA less modest and sensiUe in tine ocmversadon and occar> 
fences of dvil life duun ent«rprtnng and inckfiitigdde in lus 
militaiy csftadty.^ Whatever the starting-pdnt, Smdlett gave his 
humour free rein in evdving his Lieutenant Obadah Lismahagi^ 
who is an odder nuxture even than his friend and brother-in-’ 
law to be, Mr Matthew Bramble. Bramble is chderic, caustic, 
disilludoned, 3ret {diilanthropical, priddy as a hedgehog outside, 
wamiT-hearted, even tender, and a man of courage within. The 
contradictions in Lismahago’s personality are more paradoxical. 
As in Mr Bramble’s case, his absurdities precede the revelation 
of his merits. Jerry Melford announces his uncle as “ an odd 
kind of humourist, alwa}rs on the fret, and so unpleasant in his 
manner, that, rather than be obliged to keep him company, I’d 
reagn all daim to the inheritance of his estate.” Yerhe thinks 
he may like him better on further acquaintance, and runs on: 
“ Certain it is, all his servants and neighbours in the country are 
fond of him, even to a degree of enthusiasm ; the reason of which 
I cannot as yet comprehend.” * He comprehends before long, 
and so does the reader. Lismahago’s first appearance is more dis- 
concerting still. He is meant to be grotesque, and a grotesque he 
remains : the wonder is how Smollett warms our hearts and wins 
our respect for a creature so ungainly. The tall, meagre figure, 
like Don Quixote on Rosinante, who introduces himsdf by falling 
off his horse in an attempt to dismount gracefully before the ladies, 
exposing the patched and plastered cranium which had been 
scalped by the Indians, maintains such a real dignity, in spite of 
his absurd efforts to stand upon it, preserves such a fund of sheer, 
hard sense, though it is revealed otdy through his itch for contra- 
dictite), and bears ridicule with such an imperturbable superiority, 
foat it is not surprising that a judge of good company, such as 
Mr BramUe, should lo^ on him as a valuable acquisition to the 
society at BramUeton Hall when he has settled down there with 
Tabidia. No one sees more dearly throu^ the wiles of that 
desperate spnster than foe stoical lieutenant, and no one is more 

t LtUtrSf tot, e*. note*, as*.ss4, 

• Mr MUferd to Sir Watkln ndUip*, and Aprtt; 
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certain to keep her peevishness under due resmunt. He takes her 
with all her vagaries as an uneiqiected but wdcome provision for 
his old age ; and nothing could be more admirable than the quiet 
determination with which he secures her unattractive person and 
her compact little fortune^ and the reserve and dry humour with 
which he stands the gibes of scoffers and the sentimentalism of 
the lady. It has often been noticed that Tabitha*s wooing of the 
canny lieutenant reads like a more grotesque version of the pass- 
ages between the Widow Wadman and Uncle Toby. What hints 
Smollett may have taken from Sterne he turned to comic effects 
perhaps inferior, but at any rate extraordinarily different.^ 

A book which is partly the recbVd of a real journey is ]|^und 
to mingle some history with the fiction and to blend the historical 
with the fictive. Real persons appear, some under their\own 
names — for instance, the Duke of Newcastle and the elder ritt, 
Smollett’s uncle, the laird of Bonhill, Quin the actor, Dt CarWle, 
and the literary magnates of Edinburgh to whom he introduces 
Mr Bramble. Others may be identified more or less conjecturally. 
Then there are some who seem as if they had come straight from 
&nollett’s note-books, where he had jotted down anecdotes illus- 
trating his peculiar views of human nature. Such are the two 
Baynards, who furnish Mr Bramble with such a comprehensive 
exhibition of woman’s folly and love of ostentation and of ^e 
weakness of an infatuated man.^ Such edifying incidents, and 
others that would not have been worth noting had they not hap- 
pened, alternate with some that pass the bounds of farce. Clinker’s 
arrest as a highwayman, his appearance before Mr Justice Buzzard, 
and his defence by the individual who had himself committed the 
robbery and was known to the magistrate to be the true culprit, 
reads like extravaganza, and comes poorly out of a comparison 
with the scene in Justice Thrasher’s court, in Amelia, Humphry 
Clinher contains a full measure of violent satire, which is all the 
more piquant for the prevailing good temper, and for being put in 
the moudi of a person not incapable of urbanity. 

1 Scott, In his Introduction to A Ltgmd of Momrou^ payinjg^ homage to the 
** master-hand ” that delineated LIsmahago, generously admits that uiis char- 
acter ** must deprive the present author of all Haim to abaolute originality in 
that of Captain Dalgetty.*’ 

* Mr Bramble to Dr Lewis, 30th September. 
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To nudee sudi a nunbling steiy pm nmst«- as a novd StnoUstt 

peifunctorily attadied a [dot, the slender a£Sur of Lydia^ mys* 
teiious lover, who eventually turns out to be the stm of a well-to-do 
<dd collie Mend of her unde. Thus, with die onisuinmadrai of 
Aunt TaUtha and Lismahago’s courtship, and that of Winifred 
Jenldns and Humphry Qinker— now old Mattes acknowledged 
son— there is a hill allowance of marriages to end up with. By 
another concession to usage Smollett prefuces two letters, one 
from the iepofutary of the correspondence, die other from the 
publisher, speculating whether they may get into hot water 
througih the liberties taken with such an awkward customer as 
Mr Lismahago, now a Justice of the Peace. The letters are, at 
any rate, very witty. 

Smollett, like Fielding, finished novel-writing and died at the 
age when Richardson began. Unlike theirs, his last was his wildest 
and mellowest, though in strength and go it was inferior to his 
first novel. If we compare the three writers in the way they dealt 
with character, we observe a transfer of attention from inside to 
outside, from the heart to the skin. Richardson kept his ^e fixed 
upon the inner consciousness. Fidding was more interested in 
surface peculiarities. These latter were everything to Smollett. 
F rom the time when the younger exponents of charactery drifted 
into fiction, perhaps the majority of diose English novelists vdio 
still count have made more out of the oddities and w^ries of the 
individual than out of a deeper interpretation of life: to adopt 
Johnson’s phrase about Fanny Burney, they have been " character- 
mongers ” first and foremost, whatever dse they may have been 
next. Fielding reco^ized and tried to balance the two tendencies. 
In Smollett, serious criticum of life will be locked for in vain, 
though he probably thou^t he was dispensing it in some of his 
flashes of malign humour. He gets what amusement he can 
out of tile human ^lectacle, and that is the vdide extent of his 
philoso[diy.* 

^ He putt this fairly in a letter to Garrick : I am old enough to have 
•een and observed that we are all playthings of fortune and that it d^ends 
upon something as Insignificant and precarious as the tossing up of a half- 
penny, whether a man rises to affluence and honours, or continues to hie 
dying day struggling with the difflculties and disgraces of life. X desire to 
live quietly wi& all mankind, and, If possible, to be upon good terms with 
all those who have distinguished themselves by their merit" (Lermrs, 
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Tlie infiiienoe of his cxanqde on later fict^ sriU oontiniwilly 
i^qfMW in the fidlowit^ pages. The Smollett touch in portrsitare 
a^ all diat contributes to portraiture is, course, chiefly re* 
oognizahle in ^ novelists whose interest is monopolisM^ by the 
diverges and picturesque anomalies of mankind, above all, in 
Aose who specialize in scane province of human nature strongly 
marked with mannerisms of its own, nautical life, for instance. 
'Dte natural tendency of such a pasnon for the twists and angu- 
larities of temperament and habits and manners, and thdr vinUe 
cnitward expression, is towards the grotesque. In the line ol 
descent from Trunnion and Lismahago we may recognize, not 
only debonair ecxentrics such as 'UncJe Toby and Dr Primfose, 
but rdso die grimmer progeny of Dickens’s imagination, (^ilp, 
Sally Brass, Noah Claypole, and Uriah Heq>, as well as Tcnn 
Pinch and Tommy Traddles, sdio are of the fluiuly of Strap wd 
T<»n Pipes. Smollett’s spri^dy style, the cxxnedy that' sparmes 
in the very diction — likewise the immediate coepression of kis 
ddight in externals — reappears in the work of his followers: 
Dklmns had a style of his own frenn the very first, but he learned 
it from Smollett. Even a fiulure like Launee/ot Greaves left its 
mark upexi Pickwick Papers. 

One of the paradoxes of Smollett is die apparent delict in 
sheer brutality which went side by side with a very sincere feding 
fi>r die pathetic. Roderick Random seems to show an absolute 
relish for horrors, and here and everywhere he spears to revd 
in mere foulness. The paradox is, however, natural, and should 
not astonish. To be superlativdy effective in depicting horror 
and anguish does not imply a liking for these things, but rather 
the reverse. It is the thin-skinned, the tender-hearted, who reerdve 
die most scorching impressions, and are hence better able to 
cxdte the same fedings in others. Ai^rent callousness may be 
CMily an attitude ccmsdously or imtinctivdy assumed by die 
sensitive in sdfidefencre. Smollett could tell a psuhetic story in 
a nmst touching albdt not an effusive way — witness, for instance, 
the litde e{»sode in Humphry Cimker of die aqitain returning 
with his nnmey from the East Indies, and finding his old fadier 
reditoed to incfigence and working as a ^vior, and his brodiw in 
gsol. Before the dd man can realize die situatiem, ** a decent 
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old womauni, bolting out from the door of a poor habitatioti» 
cried: ‘Where is my brim? Where is my dear Willy? * The 
captain no sooner b^eld her, than he quitted his fiither, and 
ran into her embrace/* ^ It roninds one of the story how Smriiett 
himself was recognized by his moriier, by die twinkle in his eye, 
in spite of his attempt to pass himself off as a stranger. In fiict, 
all the personal anecdotes support die view that Smollett was 
rather abnormally sensitive.* 

Swift laid himself open to a similar charge; he, too, was guilty 
of the same indulgence in the horrifying and the di^sting. Airi 
his case exhibits the same paradox. Both men were extremely 
sensitive and tender-hearted. Both were exceptional in their 
anxiety about personal cleanliness in an age that was pretty lax 
in su<^ matters; judged by their contemporaries, they were 
eccentrics in their addiction, to cold water. The hater of filth 
will be the foulest in his stigmatization of foulness. The most 
sensitive will be the most outrageous in exposing horror and 
suffering. An irritable man like Smollett, or a man of fierce 
indignation like Swift, naturally, when he gets into a rage, flings 
out with just those things that he finds most nauseating and re*** 
pulsive. In neither case was it prurience. The most probable 
explanation of both men*$*offences against literary decency seems 
to be this. 

1 Mr Melford to Sir Watkin Phillips, 12th September. 

* Yet probably Dr Buck forgot certain passages when he wrote : ** There 
is of course more goodness of heart in Parson Adams and in Fielding's works 
generally than in any character or work of Smollett's ; but in point pathetic 
incidents and strokes of characterization which affect us emotionally, the ad* 
vantage is all the other way ” {Smolhtt as Poet^ 81 ; ep, the even more emphatic 
remarks on p. 84). Did he not forget the story-teller's meeting with his 
little daughter in the other world, in A yoamay from this PForld to tkt Noset^ 
and many scenes In AmtUa^ especially that of Mrs Booth's forgiveness of her 
erring husband ? 



CHAPTER X 


STERNE 

Nmmt No sooner was fiction provided with a structural fonn and a 
set of canmis firmly coK>rdinated, than the form began to be 

slrm to pieces and the canons flouted. So handy a vehicle 

for sentiments and idiosyncrasies^ ^ bound to be seized jipon 
and emplo)red for the most heterogeneous purposes by soraon 
eccentrics— such asThtaruis Amory and Henry Brooke— ana for 
burlesque and extravaganza by irresponsible wags. The freansh 
deviations fi^om the norm typified by Tristram Shindy md 
J Sentimentai Jotsm^ were not, however, a thing entirely new, 
but on the contrary a revival of nondescript kinds of fiction that 
had been common enough before Richardson and Fielding todc 
hold of the novel and put it in order. Nonsense fiction had been 
much in v(^e during the sixteenth century. The one towering 
classic among the fiui^etious writers was Rabelmss but there were 
also minor classics— Bdroalde de Verville, author of Le Moyen ife 
Parvmr, Bruscambille, with his Pmsies Facitieuses, Guillaume 
Bouchet, with his Series, and other Frenchmen, not excq>ting 
the more modem author of Le Ptysan Parvenu and La Fie de 
Marianne, whose marivaudage was a kindred variety of humour. 
All Swift’s fictions belonged to this dass, and more recently the 
mock-biography of Mardnus Scriblerus had appeared in print 
about the same time as the first worics of Richard^ and Fiddng. 
Goldsmith, Brodce, author of The Fool efQuaSty, and others of 
less oninence, were to keep up the practice of unorthodox fiction, 
after Sterne had demonstrated the infinite malleability of the 
novel and its aptness for any impression that the huid of genius 
nu^t riiink fit to give it Whilst it was well that the newly 
accredited ut dmuld not be allowed to^ecome a thing of ripd 
rules and r^ulatioos, die enstetux of the rules gave an extra 
piquanqr to licence, whether comic or serious. 


S40 
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Steme^s munediate predecessor, thou^ sdso hdf an Iridunan, thorns 
was no jester, but made that singular Ix^, The Life and Opmem 
ef John Bunde Esqmre (i ^ receptode for his manias 
in heavy seriousness. It is one of Ae most lau^ble books ever 
written, but the humour appears to be absolutely uncxmscious. 

Not much is known about Amory beyond what is vouchsafed in 
his books, which are, however, like Steme\ full of autobiograi^y, 
though in an oblique sense. He was a devout Unitarian, 
and a man of the most varied erudition $ and both learning and 
Cnitarianism are poured wholesale into his books, with complete 
indifference to form, relevance, or the frailty of the average 
intelligent reader. For Amory wrote two books, and it is possible 
that even the first consists more of fiction than of fact. This, 
which came out in 1 755, bears the formidable title, Memoirs : 
containing the Lives of several Ladies of Great Britain. A History 
of Antiqmties^ Productions of Nature and Monuments of Art. 
Observations on the Christian Religion, as professed by the Estab^ 
lished Church, and Dissenters of every Denomination. Remarks 
on the Writings of the greatest English Divines : with a variety of 
Disquisitions and Opinions relative to Criticism and Manners ; and 
many extraordinary Actions. According to the Advertisement,” 
it was to be an account of some twenty ladies who were 
” a glory to Great Britain, and an honour to womankind ; for 
their fine understandings, their valuable learning, their strong 
judgments, and their good lives,” But of the twenty announced 
only two or three, with the saintly and beautiful Mrs Benlow at 
their head, actually appear $ and, after many conversations, much 
theology, and a few picturesque incidents charmingly related, the 
rest of the book — ^about half of it — is taken up with Mrs Benlow^s 
” Transactions and Observations in a Voyage to the Western 
Islands. In the year 1741.’’ 

Perhaps we may recognize most of the other ladies in those **TkeLifi 
who figure in John Buncle as that hero’s successive wives or 
brides to be, all of them uniformly cut off in the flower of thrir 
beauty and erudition, leaving him disconsolate, at least for one 
ortwoweeks. The plan of this second bocJc is just as haphazard; 
the digressimis always have the best of it, and the unlikeness to 
a novel or any work intended for amusement is enhanced by 
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Aoiory** addicdon to volimunous footnotes. Bundt wdliet out 
to tiy his fortune in the world, **not like the Chevalier La 
Mancha, in hopes of conquering a longdcan, or marrying some 
great princess ; but to see if I could fi^ another good country 
gill for a wife, and get a little more money; as these were the 
only two things united, that could secure me from mdandudy, 
and confer real happiness.” He quiddy finds the wmnan, vdio 
is always the fiurest of her sex, the most learned, acccMxqdished, 
and, al^e all, the most religious. Bunde and she are nurried, 
tH* about to be married, after die briefest courtship, and then the 
blow descends. Take the case of Miss Noel : 

This worid is a series of visionary scenes, and ouitdns so litde 
sdid, lasting felicity, as I have found it, that I cannot calluife 
more than a deception ; and, as Swift says it, “ He is the hawest 
man, who is best deceived.” When I thou^t myself wiwn a 
fortnight of being married to Miss Nod, and thereby inade\as 
completely happy in every respect as it was possible for a moiVl 
man to be, the small-pox stepped in, and in seven dam* time, 
reduced the finest frame in the universe to die most hideous and 
^offensive block. The most amiable of human creatures mortified 
all over, and became a spectade the most hideous and appalling. 
This broke her fedier’s heart in a month’s time, and the paradise 
1 had in view, sunk into everlasting night.^ 

But no sooner is one charmer dead and buried than the insatiafe 
John shakes off sorrow and goes on his way in quest of another. 
He puts die case with inimitable gravity : 

In the next place, as I had forfeited my fether’s fiivour and 
estate, for the sake of christian-ddsm, and had nothing but my 
own honest industry to secure me daily bread, it was necessary 
fer me to lay hold of every of^rtunity to improve my fortune, 
and of consequence do my best to gain the heart of the first rich 
young woman who came in my way, after I had buried a wife. 
It was not fit for me to sit snivelling for months, because my 
wife died before me, which was, at least, as probable, as that she 
should be the survivor ; but instead of solemn affliction, and the 
inconsolable part, for an event I foresaw, it was incumbent on 
me, aftor a Utde decent mourning, to consecrate myself to virtue 
atMl good fortune united in the form of a-ivoman.* 

I yaJIm Btmcief ed. £. A. Baker, 35. 
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SHERNE 


Ht ' 


The !(M«Hnaldii£ oonttits of leefned co nvem ti on g, on the/aei- 
mysteries of idi^oD, riie more remote srcana of BiUksl exegeris, 
ent»fnok^»inatheinaticB-^e last-nsmed ilhistnted by daborate 
diagrams and npiatiotis. These scenes are hngdy entertaining, “Tritiiam 
Init die enternunmoit was never so designed. W^t coy maiden SSau/f" 
was ever wooed after the. manner that won die " fflustrious 
Stada”? Inddicacy almost ceases to be indelicate when it 
becomes so eiephandne. 


“ Ponder, illustrious Statia, on the in^rtant pcnnt Onisider 
what it is to die a maid, when you may, in a regular way, produce 
heirs to that inesdtnable Messing of life and fevour, whidi die 
muniiicence of the Most Hi^ was pleased freely to bestow, and 
which the great Christian mediator, agent, and negotiator, re* 
published, confirmed, and sealed with his blood. Marry feen in 
r^rd to the gospel, and let it be the fine employment of your 
life, to qpen gradually the treasures of leveladon to die under- 
standing of the litde Chrisdans you produce. What do you say, 
illustrious Statia? Shall it be a succession, as you are an upright 
Christian ? And may I hope to have the honour of sharing in die 
mutual sadsfiu:tion that must attend the discharge of so mcHnentous 
a duty? ” I 


The book is a literary curiosity and stxnething more. It 
fascinated Lamb, Hazlitt,'* and Leigh Hunt, chiefly, no doubt, 
by die frankness and literary vigour with which an extraordinary 
man reveals the whde of his character. Buncle is an eccentric 
in the sense that he carries very common traits to a strata 
excess. In his love of good living, his sensuality combined with a 
jdurisaic animus against vice, in his blind egodsm and invindUe 
arrogance, may be perceived an exa^eradon of certain nadonal 
characterisdcs with whidi the author shows his sympathy by 
exaldng them to the pitch of absurdity. John Bull— at any rate 
one side of him — is unintendonally caricatured in John Bunde, 
as perhaps it . was caricatured in the author himself. Aloi^ with 
die rest, the sectarian spirit duit is so deeply ingrained in the 
nadonal character is fiudifiilly portrayed in Bunde die Unitarian, 
tvjtfa his dc^tnadsm and intolerance, and his ddij^t in wordy 

* yw* Bmdt, t44-S45. 

* Hulltt wM darlag Mionrh to hail ia John (w) Aawrr *' tbt tool tt 

Fiancb Rabalaia." . 
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untempered by die dig^test opacity iox undentuidiiig 
hs advemty’s {xmt of view. Of his utter obuiseness to the 
comic — quality which he unwittin^y provided in abundance- 
let a last quotation stand as voucher. He is reporting on die 
o{wnion8 of Jack Gallaqiy, another oripnal : 

As to swearinjg, he thou^t it was only criminal when it was 
fidse, or men lied in thor affirmations; and for whoring he 
hoped there would Im mercy, since men will be men while mere 
are women. Ravishmg he did not pretend to justify, as the laws 
of his country were against it; but he could not diink the wonuui 
vns a sufierer^ by it, as she enjo3red without sinning the himest 
felicity. He intended her happiness; and her saying No,lcq>t 
her an innocmt. ^ I 

It is improbable that Sterne ever read either of Amory’s bo(U ; 
but they must be mentioned here as a miscellany of stra^ 
and incon^ous elements parallel to, though so unlike, SternVs 
own salmagundi of odds and ends recklessly compounded. John 
Bunde is soberly absurd as Tristram Shandy is playfully so. 

Laurence Sterne (1713-1768) was the son of an ensign in 
an infantry r^ment, and was bom at Clonmel, soon after the 
regiment had arrived there from Dunkirk, smne little time after 
the Peace of Utrecht. His fother, Roger Sterne, fttough he never 
rose above the rank of subaltern, was the grandson of an Arch- 
bish(^ of York, and, himself poor, had well-to-do kinsmen. He 
was a younger son, and had done his prospects no good by marry- 
ing a widowed Frenchwonum, who was riie step-daughter of a 
surier, very well known in the army. The regiment was soon 
disbanded, dien re-enrolled, and for ten years Mrs Steme and 
her dhildren fdlowed it about— to Ireland ftom the family seat at 
Elvingttm, near York, dien as for as the Isle of Wight, ydtence 
the tro<^ embarked on die Vigo expedition, and then bade to 
Irdand, where diey moved from place to place, undl Rc^r, 
libr serving at Gibraltar during the siege and iig)iting a duel, 
vras sent to Jamaica, where he died. Laurence was then ei^teen. 
He afterwards described Rt^er Steme as “ a litde smart man,” 
ytxj active, patient of fotigue and dinqppmntments, in tenqier 

& Jakh Atudif 191 . 
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“nomewhat ryd, and hasty — but of » terily. sweet 
void of all deugn." He was as innocoit as Unde Toby, vHlio b 
often said to have been drawn ftom him. At any rate, Sterne's 
fiuniliarity with miGtary life, so eddent in Tristram Shaiufy, was 
a product of the years when the Gtde fiunily wandered about 
with die regiment, whilst he picked up die rudiments of an 
educadon intermittendy. 

When die boy was about ten he was sent to a grammar school 
near Hali&x, where he was under the kindly eye of his unde 
Richard, of Elvington and Woodhouse. This protector died a 
year before Laurence went to Cambridge,^ being admitt^ to 
a sizardiip at Jesus College, where hb great-grand&dier, the 
Archbishop, had been a master.. One of Sterne’s fdlow-collegiates 
viras John Hall, afterwards Hall-Stevenson, with wh(»n he struck 
up a friendship that was to have some consequences in later 
years, when the incumbent of the quiet Yorkshire parish was to 
be a r^ular visitor to Hall-Stevenson, the Eugenius of Tristram 
Shandy, at the notorious Crazy Casde. 

In January 1 736 the young man took his B.A., was ordained, life at 
and as soon as he was in priest’s Orders received, through the Suttm-tH- 
influence of his unde, Jaques, the benefice of Sutton-in-the 
Forest, about eight mile^ from York. Jaques Sterne was an 
energetic and ambitious deigyman, who hdd a number of livings 
and was an active politician on the Whig and Hanoverian side. 

For some years he hdped his nephew materially, securing him 
two prebends at York though not the more sutetantial prefer- 
ment Sterne coveted. He induced the young vicar to take a 
hand in politics and local journalism ; and then, finding him not 
too amenable, and probably annoyed by hb erratic and humorous 
disposition, suddenly broke with him.* Sterne spent more than 
a score of year^ in his sequestered vilU^ in the vale of York, the 
chills and damps of which did not suit hb weakly constitution. 

He obtained an additional small living at StiUington, the duties 

* Hii wn, another Riehard Sterne, now enperviied the youth’a education. 

Warn thii eouein Riehard, eaya Mr Siehel {Stent, a Sui^, xe), Sterne leeme 
to have derived hie character of the (dder Shandy. 

* ThM early epieodei in Steme’e career are die inhjeet of a recent ttndy. 

Tit felbieh tf Lamtuet Stent, by Lewie Ferry Cnrtie {19*9). The writer hM 
managed .to exhnnM come of Sterae’i work from the Teri OtmtOttr. 
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af wlik% heper&tiiiedhini8dfwidiout«cunte,atidsdU«Mi^ 
to preadifiuriydisn at Yoik Minster. HehadnuuriedEUzdbelfa 
Lutnl^ in 1741, after two years of sentimental rather ftun ardent 
oourtdiip. Some of the love-letters sent her came in usefiil, 
dunacterisdcally, whtti years later he was in love with someone 
dse. Utat same year, according to a passage in Trumns 
he was travelling on ftie Continent as govenior to a young man 
of ftshion, but cm this qnsode information is laddng.^ 

/a«r- ^ For the most part Sterne seems to have found life in his rural 
parish humdrum and depressing. Preferment was long in comr 
Stmum sometimes friendly and sometimes at valiancy widi 

the few nei^bours of his own cU^. He tried ftnning, bix only 
lost money after persbtent efforts, and he had some row 4 with 
his humbler parishioners, who were not likely to comprdilnd a 
pastor who was a “ humorist ” in the old-ft^oned sense, '^he 
neighbourhood of the minster city was some relief; he indi^^ed 
his taste £or music by going there for concerts, and he amnsed 
himself, not only with politics but also with the mtrigues going 
on in the cathedral chapter, at a time when jobbery was probably 
more rampant than ever before or since. Then not ikr away was 
Crazy Ca^e, the home of his friend, Hall-Stevenson, who aspired 
to be a wit, and made his house the headquarters of a boisterous 
drde calling themselves the Demoniacks. It was a sort of jumor 
to the Hell Fire Club, then performing their childish antics, thdr 
modc-diabdism, in the ruins of Medmenham Abbey, to the scandal 
of well-behaved sodety. Hall-Stevenson had a library rich in 
curious literature, which Sterne no doubt used freely, as he prob- 
ably did also the minster library at York, laying the foundsuions 
of that far-fenhed learning which was such a strong ingredient 
in his bodes. But all the time he was unconsdously amassing 
material. There were few riiings in his life, public or private, 
that did not somdiow or odier find thdr way into his boob; 
riiere was litde in his books without an twigin in feet or in the 
SHifhors from whom he was to plagiarize without restraint 
Not after his marriage Storm’s mother and ustor, be- 
lieving orpretendirg to bdieve that h&had espoused a fortune, 

> StVtenM I. xi., and Cmu, mti Timu rf Imtimi Surm, 
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came inxa Ouster atul tried to {^t dimndves upon Btp,n$i$tt 
was too poor to lie^ them niudi, but ai^eais to have dcme what »>kM» 
he coidd. Neverthdess, his unde. Dr Jaques Sterna tried to 
make out that the son had treated his modier inluunanly, and so 
started a dander wfaidi was given further currency by Walpde, * 
and still survives. This was but one of many inck^ts v^ch 
were so interpreted by people who knew him as to mount up m 
time to a grievous record against “ poor Yorick ” ; the i^ogy 
vriiich he afterwards interweaved in Tristram Shandy was not 
uncalled for. The affiur which was die actual prdude to that 
work occurred later. A certain ecdesiastical lawyer. Dr To^am, 
who held as many offices in the diocese as any derical pl iiraliw, 
had been worsted in a scheme for installing his own son in a 
lucrative post, and among his exultant o{^ponent8 was Sterne, who 
a ytax or two earlier had come in for another office coveted by 
Topham. The di^te made a great noise in the York chapter, 
and has its echoes in Tristram Shandy, in the scenes where the 
disputatious Didius appears, and espedally in the incident of die 
hot chestnut at the visitation dinner, where, perhaps, To[ham is 
hit at in Phutatorius.^ But the direct sequd of the Topham dis- 
turbance was singularly important Sterne concocted a tiibulous 
history of *' a good warm '^atch-coat,” in which the rapadous 
sexton. Trim, who by trickery appropriates the watch-coat that 
had been bequeathed in perpetuity to all who succeeded to the 
office, was easily reco^zed for To{diam.' The laughter with 
which this skit was greeted determined Sterne to write something 
more ambitious in the same style, and Tristram Shandy was b^un 
forthwith. 

The work went ahead rapidly. Sterne had his miscelianeous 
experiences of the last twenty years in Yorkshire, his agricultural 
enterprises and the omsequent differences with his nd^ibours,^^**^” 
the misunderstandings and reproofs he had met widi as a pastor, 
the intrigues in the chapter and the recent contest, the ddngs at 
Crazy Castle, and a grudge to discharge against an obnoxious 
local physidan. Dr Joto Burton, whose unpopularity was mainly 

^ Cross, s 59-240. 

* Tlw s^re was entitled A PoHHeA Itmmuey Addressed to Esq^^ of Tork* 

To mskich h adjoined 4 iCnr, York, 1750 (Cross, 1 . tS9). It was afterwards 
entitled Th Hhtoty if 4 Good fFarm Woiok<oni. 
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due, it seems, to his being a papist md ol JacoUte 83niipadues~- 
iuid tm^esan^ q>peanuice. All this local histoiy and these 
local somdals aie brought in by a land of all^orical tian^ondon. 
Burttm ccmies on the stage as Dr Slt^, Tqdiam as Dithus, Hall- 
Stevenson as £ugeniu 8 , Steme as Yorick. With the Shandy &mily, 
Mr Shandy senior and his wife. Uncle Toby and his himdunan. 
Trim, and the whole household at Shandy Hall, a set of originals 
not to be so closely identified, Sterne led out a troupe of comedituis 
whose antics mig^t go on indefinitdy. It was a ^e — if a tale it 
can be called — that would grow with the telling. When he was 
well under way, and found the reading public eager for more of 
the same &re, he seriously propd^ to keep it up as long ^ he 
lived. Since he died leaving the book unfinished, it may belsaid 
that he actually did so. | 

Stenu in Tristram Shandy was begun in January 1 759, and by June |ivo 
^^itden volumes were finished. After some alterations these appeareti. in 
January 1760 with the imprint of a York booksdler, and die 
name of the great Dodsley underneath. Sterne was dying to 
know how the world of London would receive it$ the apprecia- 
tion of some acquaintances at York and the protests of others at 
his treatment of Dr Burton were beneath his notice. The chance 
occurring of a visit to London, he seized it. He found everybody 
talking about his bode. It was approved by Garrick, and Garridk 
was the arbiter of taste. Sterne made fiivourable terms vrith 
Dodsley for a second edition and the continuation of the work, 
and also for two vdumes of his sermons. He was lionized by 
society and ocunplimented by the great. He sent for Miss Four- 
mantelle,^ a young singer whom he had jdiilandered with at York, 
the latest object of many flirtations, to come up and witness his 
triunq;>h, and then had to neglect her dirough more urgent demands 
upcm his time. When he returned home, Steme was a diflerent 
man : his poverty was at an end, he could aflbrd to lau^ at those 
who objected to his unclerical levity or resented his jests, and 
moving from Sutton to Coxwold — a living to which he had been 
presented whilst in London— he settled down in an old house re- 
christened Shandy Hall, laid in an amfdejtore of books, and went 
idiead widi the next two volumes. 


^ The Kitty or Jenny of hit novel. 
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This tdef sammaty of the events in Sterne’s Ufe besnng&MMte 
directly or indirectly on the genesis of the extraordinary hotS Ffwm 
wludi he had lauiH^ed upon the woild may firom this punt be 
still l»iefer. Bydtenuddleof 1761 four more volumes of Trwtrwm 
Shmdy had bem published. Sterne’s health was steadily growing 
worse. He was tcdd that the only way to save his life was to be- 
take himsdf to a wanner climate; so in 1762 he went to Paris, 
in spite of difficulries due to our being at war with France His 
reception there was even more flattering than feat he had met 
wife in London. But it was imperarive that he should go ferfeer 
south. Accordingly, his wife and his dau^ter Lydia came over 
and joined him, and tc^efeer they took fee journey through the 
Midi to Toulouse, which Sterne chronicled in his free-and-easy 
style in his seventh vcdume. He was abroad two and a half years, 
and in 1 765 went again to fee Guitinent, gung over some of fee 
same ground once more and then traversing fee Alps into Italy, 
visitit^ Turin, Milan, Florence, Rome— his receprions at whife 
are recorded in his letters — and vnntering at Naples. This second 
tour, wife some experiences feom fee earlier one, forms fee 
subject of his Sm^mtntal Jnemey. Tristram Shaniy came to an 
abrupt end wife fee nmfe volume, issued in 1767. His strength 
was feiling. He got no ferfeer than fee second volume of fee 
other work, which was to have been much longer. Barely were 
fee two volumes out when Sterne was taken wife sudden illness, 
and died in his lodgings in Bond Street, his wife and daughter 
both absent 

Tristram Shandy and jf Sentimmtal journey are our only His 
direct concern here, but there is a huge quantity of biographical Sertms 
and other material by or about Sterne which is of greater or 
less importance for a complete study of his peculiar genius. He 
published several sets of sermons, and more appeared after his 
death. The first lot were those he had wife him on his first virit 
to London, whidi he astutely foresaw would benefit by fee prestige 
of fee new novel They were doubdess fee best of those he had 
preached in fee minster at York. Everybody has read fee seirntm 
<m Conscience in fee second book of Tristram Shasstfy: feat <me 
is a litde too good to be sdected as a fiur sam[de. Thqr tiuqr 
be describKl generally as moralizing essa^ admiridde for reafei^ 
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harfljr so well adsfited for effective use in die pul^ The 
mcml and religious teadibg is uneiice{itionaUe, and tte kssoos 
are iUintrated with human incidents and the sttolces o£ daxaoa 
and by^iday that Sterne refmed to when he called them dnunatic. 
Lat^ somons were liflore eiqtressly composed ibr puUicadmi, 
and the stamp of Yorick had to be impressed. These are still 
more dramatic, much less like die convendonal sermon, often 
ddiberatdy quaint and Shandean, made very jnquant and pro- 
vocadve by die freshness with which old matter is revivified, i^ie 
character^ketches of Bible worthies are pointedly illustrated 
with allusions to the life of the present. He analyses modve with 
the acuteness of a past master of ficddh, and his very free hand|ng 
of quesdons of casuistry is similarly enlivened by modem aplli- 
cadons. Naturally, the sendmentd vein aunes out strtmglnlin 
the retelling of padiedc stories, and he often gave a loose, to &n|^ 
in arraying with colour and romance srnie incident ofily tdp 
fiuniliar in its bald oudines. Sterne’s out-of-die-way reading gai^ 
him a store of illustradons often as surprising as they are apt 

Masses of correspondence have also been preserved, including 
those letters which enable us to fill up the gaps in his SefOimental 
Jeurtuy, as originally projected, though not quite as he would 
have fUied them. From others may be reconstructed the history 
of some of his amorous experiences. On that side of his biognqdiy 
the most important document is the Journal to Elixa, in which, 
for some months m 1767, he kept a record of the transports and 
daydreams of his last love aSoir,^ Many letters also were ad> 
dressed to this lady, Mrs Draper, and are extant in divers edidons. 
^ Sentimental Journey was in hand at die dme he was keeping 
his Journal to Elina ; the latter consequendy throws light on the 
oonqiosidon of the former, showing die erode emodonalism out 
of which was refined and harmonized the exquisite music of his 
masterpiece. How painftilly and with what infallible tact he 
labour^ to catch die most fugidve shades of sentiment and to 
adjust his subde rhythms uid cadences is witnessed by the correc- 

1 Cross (ii. 155-S98) gives a full bibliographyi to which may now be 
added Laurence" Sterne’s Second journal to Elieuu^ hitherto hmtm at Letters 
n^poeed to ievf been written bj Torick and EUtta^ but now shown to be a later 
nmrdm tf the yoanud to EUuas transcribed by Margaret R. B. Shaw^ I 9 a 9 * 
Tha yoamai.te Elina cun be read in Walter Sichel’t Sterne^ aStutfy (1910). 
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riaiiiinwrtoftfacmMWiciiptmqerwdhi dieBririA Miawim t 
He oBKie conecdon on oomcnm, subsdtutian ibr aulwri tutwiit 
bdfore he Idi wdl abne. 

In the fourth bode of TriOram Shatufy, Sterne tdb os for what 
objecttheworic was written; aw air 

pwrftttrf 

If ’tis wrote against anything — ’tis wrote, an’ please your 
Worships, agi^ the ^leenj m order, by a more fiequait and 
more connive elevation and depression of the dia plui agm, and 
foe succussadons of the intercokal and abdominal musete in 
lau^ter, to drive foe gall and other litter jtdees from foe gall- 
l^der, liver, and sweetbread of his nujesty’s subjects, with all 
foe inimicidous passions which bdong to them, down into ^r 
duodenums.* 

It was in foe first place, then, an oudet for his hunoour, not a 
satire of anjrthing or anybody in pardcular, nor a mere burlesque 
of an accepted literary form. True, Sterne went out of his way 
at the outset to pillory Dr Burton, foe caricature of whan is 
a blemish m a work foat shows no other trace of malice. He 
had not yet freed himself entirely fron foe local animosities in 
which he had been plunged, jrears before, by his uncle’s rabid 
Protestantism and Whiggism. So far as can be made out now. 

Dr Burton was a disagreeable' but comparatively harmless person, 
who was brutally persecuted by Dr Jaques Sterne for his loyalty 
to his church and his probable sympathies with foe Jacobites, 
and unfairly maltreated by the aufoor of Tristram Shandy. No 
one else is caricatured except in foe way of legitimate comedy.* , 

Was foe book meant as a travesty of foe regular novel, foe 
main lines of whidi had been so car^Uy drawn and foe theory caruatare 
so ably abounded by Fielding? To this question foe vamex tfvrdadm 
is both yes and no. Obviously, placed side by side with any 

* Egeiton MSSn ifiio (<ee Cron, i! I49>i54). 

* Book IV.| c. 11. 

* Sterne showed that a sharp claw was hidden under his sleek fur again in 

A Stnimentd where he has a playful stroke at Smollett (see above, 

p. 2 x 6 ). His satirical prowess was feared. There is the well-known story 
of Warburton’s terror. The great bishop is reported, and the report is 
probably true in part, to have given Sterne a purse of guineas— to induce him 
not to Carry out his supposed design of sending Warburton abroad in Triitrm 
SSatufy as the young squire’s tutor. The present may well have been for the 
purpose of forestalling ridicule, though Sterne refused to acknowledge the 
impetation. . 
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die Mrious woifa of ficdon reviewed in the foregoing chaiAert, 
Tristnm Shatufy is a mere caricature of a novel. But, obviously, 
it is also mudi more. There would, of course, be litde entertun- 
ment in irregularity and disorder unless there was an estabHriied 
order to turn topsy-turvy. To t^e what had been so thoughtfully 
and laboriously built up, pull it to [deces, {day ducks and drskes 
with the architect’s plans, and then put it all tc^ether again 
aocordirig to his own whims and fondes, was a first-rate joke. 
No doubt Sterne played the fool with die structure of the novel 
for the sheer fun of {daying the fool j but he also knew that he 
would provide himsdf with an incomparable screen on which 
to shadow forth his freaks and vag;lri« without the constrami of 
any rules. I 

Stenii It is o^istandy sdd that he had no {dan or method. Plan ne 
mtM in did not require, but he had a method. Deny it he may. ^e 
says, for instance: ; 

Of all the several ways of beginrune a book which are now in 
prance throu^out the known world, I am confident my own 
way of doing it is the best — I’m sure it is the most religious, 
— for I b^n with writing the first sentence, — and trusting to 
Almighty God for the second.^ 

And again, he remarks, of Corporal Trim’s habit of standing 
with his lame knee behind Unde Toby’s chair, “Why did I 
mention it? Ask my pen: it governs me} — I govern not it’’ 
But these are humorous sallies to amuse the reader. Sterne’s 
method is not really concealed. Fiction as now established and 
as Fielding had explained it has the same three objects of aesthetic 
inutadon as Aristotle had spedfied for drama : characters, actions, 
sentiment s. Now Sterne had no use for actions } he had no story 
to tell. Nothing really happens in Tristram Shamfy, there are 
inddents but no events. The book is a huge improvisation for 
the £s{day of the characters and the sentiments — sentiments, of 
course, induding humour— and its connecting thread is simply 
rittt great prindple, as Sterne considered it, of his master Lodce, 
rite asanda tig n ^ ideas. This it is which leads him, when about 
to give “ rile great outlines of my UndeToby’s most whimsical 
a Book vni., c. t. 
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diancter/’ on ** a v»ff^ tome nuHkms of miks into the very 
heart of the planetary system.” It n continually bong iUostrated. 
When Obadiah announoes the death of die young master—** A 
^wen-satin ni^^own of my modier’s. ehidi had been twice 
scoured, was the first idea wUch Obadiah’s exrlamation brou^t 
into Susannah’s head. — Wdl mi^t Lodce write a chapter upon 
the imperfections of words.” Even the word mawrtm^ fiuled of 
doing its office; **it excited not one sin^ idea, tinged eitiier 
with grey or black — all was green. The green-satin tu^tgown 
hung tiiere still.” ^ So, too, when the party are going to the 
Abbey of St Gkrmain, and Mr Shandy remarks that the bodies 
they are about to see are all mummies: *‘Then one need not 
shave,” is the first thought that occurs to his brother Toby.* 
The same prindple, combined with Locke’s theory of time, is 
the whole l^is of the humorous dissertation on t^ machinery 
of die book, in which two contrary motions are shown to be 
introduced and reconciled, so that the work is digressive and 
progressive too, at the same time.* Y et the mode of articulation, 
how things will be associated, is so entirely his own secret that 
Sterne can defy the reader to foresee what is coming. 

And in diis. Sir, I am of so nice and singular a humour, that if 
I thought you was able to form the least judgment or probaUe 
conjecture to yourself of what was to come in the next page — I 
would tear it out of my book.* 


Well might Mr Whibley describe this sort of fiction as the 
** picaresque of the intellect.” It is a ** rhapsodical work,” “ a 
dvil, nonsensical, good-humoured, Shandean book, which will do 
all your hearts goo d - —— And all your heads too,-^rovided }rou 
understand it.” 

Underl}ring the movement of the whole book is anotiier {diilo- 
sophical conception derived from Locke. The two and a half 
hours between Dr Slop’s and Obadiah’s arrival and the moment 


» Book V„ c. 7 . 

■ tbe remark in A Sentimental yeumejt upon La Fleur: <<The young 
fellow, taid the landlord, ia beloved by all the town ; and there is scarce a 
comer in Montrinl where the want of him will not be felt* He has but one 
misfortune in the world, continued he. He Is always ia love. I am heartily 
glad of it, said I ; 'twill save me the trouble every night of putting my breeches 
under my head " (S. 7., ** Montriul.’lo ^ ^ 

•BookL,c. 
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tfdiot die pbfndan takes die 9 ree»>iNuze bag aid tr^ upatabs 
seemed to Mr Shandy ** almost an i^” Thou^ b« said 
** ^ ** haj^ened,” yet he knew very wdl how it 

happened, and “was predetermbed in his mind to give my 
Unde Toby a dear account of the matter, by a men^ysiod 
dissertadon upon the subject of duratim, and its smfle modes, in 
ordo* to show my Unde Toby by what medianism and mensura- 
dons in the brain it came to pass that the rapid succession of their 
ideas, and the eternal scampering of the discourse from coie dui^ 
to anodier, since Dr Slop had come into the nxmi, had lengthened 
out so short a period to so inconceivable an extent . — * I know 
not how it happens,’ cried my &ther , — ' but it seems an < 

—It is owing endrdy, quoth my Unde Toby, to the succ^ion 
of our ideas.” *■ 

Then follows the dissertadon on dme and iniinity, and ‘^die 
idea we have of duiadon,** which is taken almost bodily, fitinn 
Locke’s Essay concerning Htanan Understan£ng.* " 

For if you will turn your eyes invrards upon your mind 
(continued my lather), and observe attendvdy, you vrill pox^ive, 
brodier, that whilst you and I are talking tog^er, and thinking, 
and sinddng our pipes, or whilst we receive successivdy ideas in 
our minds, we kn^ diat we do exist : and so we estimate the 
existence, or the condnuadon of the existence, of ourselves, or 
anything else, commensurate with the succession of any ideas in 
our minds, the duradon of ourselves, or any such other thing 
co-existing with our thinkingi and so, according to that pre- 
conceived. . . . You puzzle me to death, cried my uncle Toby. 


Tbedis- 
sertat'm 
on time 
and 
injimty 


Mr Shandy then explains the distincdon between the idea 
of duradon so perceived and “ our computadons of time ” by 
^minutes, hours, weeks, and months.” “ I wish there was not a 
dock in the kingdom,” he exclaims j when he is interrupted by 
the mendon of a train — of ideas— as he was going to say, ctdling 
iq;i a different assodadon in the nund of Toby. “ * A train of 
Ardllery?* said my unde Toby. ... ’A tnun of a liddle- 
sddc 1 ’ quoth my fadin'.” * 

1 Book IH.,.c. il. * Book U., c. 14, " Of Durotion «nd its Simple Mode*.” 

* One i* eontiamUp reminded in THarm Sinmfs of the modem tehool of 
ttovdlct* in Pmnee, who haoe made » eonttraetlre nte of the theofk* of 
dnntioatiMjr have hained from Bergaon, 
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Tim coiic^ o£ « faadig^nuoid of chusdon Satinet from 
fsj^ic time perceived m die passage of ideas diroi^ die mind 
is extremdjr useful to Sterne and an essential frurmr in lusmediod. i^ipwiut 
Qodc time and the odier are incommensurate. The story n ^ ^ 
interrupted, everything geting on is pretermitted, between die ^ 
qpenii% of chapter twenty-Kine in the first book and chapter six 
in the next. Mr Shandy a question, whidi receives no suwwer 

till the story is resum^, all between being taken up by random 
digressiems and a zigzag account of the Shandys. Sterne can 
play any pranks he likes widi tune, putting the clodt back or 
putting it on, with the same ludicrous results as in his other 
departures from the normal method of relating a story. All this 
gives additional pquancy to his demonstration in the fourth book, 
that at his way of advancing, since by the time he has finished 
his account of his first day’s life he finds he is a year older, 

“ ’tis demonstrative that I have three hundred and sixty-four days 
more life to write just now than when I first set out,” so that 
” I am just thrown so many volumes back,” and since ” at this 
rate I should live 364 times filter than I should write,— it must 
fellow, an’ please your Worships, that the more I write the 
more I shall have to write.” ^ Against this background of time 
that goes regularly on and can be measured out like space in 
minutes, hours, and years, Sterne sets his comic panttunime, his 
dance of ideas, for which time exists not. The play runs forward 
at lightning speed, it stands still, it may even go badtwards, if 
Yorick the stage-manager so direct— more arbitrary than Joshua 
in the vallqr of Ajalon. 

Not bom till the end of the fourth volume, which is half-way 
to the place where the author’s pen dropped from his hand, the cianutm 
hero at lei^;th announces: “ It is from tWs point, prcqierly, that 
the story of my ufb and ohnions sets out.” • But the hero is a » 
nonentity ; he is merely the p^ for his fiither’s abmrd {diilosophy 
and the naive remarks of his uncle. His begetting, birth, ai^ 
upbringuig are the matters round whidi the comedy revolves but 
hardy advances ; there is no need for it to advance. The real 
characters are his fiitiier and motiier, his unde and his unde’s 
body-servant, and some of less consequence, Dr Sop and the 
» Book IV.,c. tp • Bookiv.,e. |S. 
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various domestics, and occaamial figures like Eugenius, Didtus, 
Kjsarrius, and Phutatorius, suggested bjr personages in the Cia^ 
Ca^e drde or duit of Yoric. When the hero takes a hand 
jdmself, as he does in the travds through France, in the sevendi 
book, he remains the same nonentity.* 

The leading duuacters may be arranged in pairs. First, riiere 
are Mr and Mrs Shandy, carefully devised to be a finl to eadt 
other; then Mr Shandy and his brother stand in a parallel rda^ 
tion, Toby is Sancho to the quixotic idealist; at the same time. 
Corporal Trim is Unde Toby’s Sancha For, thoug^i the bode 
in general owes much more to Rabelais than to Cervantes, yet 
the central notion and recurring topic of die Hobby Hom is 
essentiaily Cervantic, and more profoundly akin to the fdiilos^y 
of Don Quixote is the immeasurable inccuigruity and mutuaR in- 
comprehensibility of human individuals typified by these contra|ted 
pairs. Still it is Yorick alone among his characters that ^e 
author actually likens to ** the peerless knight of La Mancha,” 
(Ml the score of his “ spiritual and refined sentiments ” and his 
iniuxxnt aberrations.* 

Mr Shandy, that “great motive>monger,” who deliglited in 
subdeties of any kind,* and, incessandy refining on intellerxual 
disdnedons, has a theory for everything in life but a theory 
absurdly out of all reladon to &ct and reality, is the exponent of 
Siandeism, and it must not be overlooked that Steme himself is 
at least half a Shandean. He loved these subde and fiur-reaching 
speculadons as fondly as Mr Shandy loved them, and was just as 
likdy to de himself up in a knot if he unwound the metaj^ysicid 
dcrin too fiu*.* 

Mr Shandy, my fiuher. Sir, would see nodiii^ in the l^t in 
which others placed it; — ^he placed diings in his own light; — 
he would weigh nodiit^ in (XMnmon series: — no, — ^he was too 
refined a resewcher to lie open to so gross an imporidon.* 

1 Professor Cross discusses the question of Sterne’s originals (Crois, i. 

s Book I., c. lo. * Book IV. 19. 

« Steme had imbibed at Oxford a violent antipathy to the logic of the 
schools, whieh he caricatured in the well-knowa^excursus on the Argumtmtum 
Fhtda^rhm^ the Arfftmentum Bacdimm^ etc., where be drops the witty 
saying about the end of disputation being « more to silence than convince'* 
{Book 1 ., c. 11). * Book II,, c, s^. 
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There was that infinitude oddities in him, and of cbanoes 
abng with it, whidi handle he wwid take a thing^it baffled. 

Sir, all calculations The truth was, his road lav so very far on 
one side ftom that wherein most men travelled, mat every <Aject 
before him presented a face and section of it^f to his eve al« 
together difierent from the plan and elevation of it seen by the 
rest of mankind. In other words, ^twas a difFerent object, and, in 
course, was differently contiderecL^ 

Yet, tiiou^ his way was ** to force every event in nature into 
an h)qpothesis, by which means man never crucified Truth at the 
rate he did,” as Yorick observed, ” there was a seasoning of 
wisdom unaccountably mixed up with his strangest whims ; and 
he had scxnetimes such illuminations in the darkest of his eclipses 
as almost atoned for them.” There is a trait that relates him to 
Smollett*s Mr Bramble in the cheerfulness which he draws even 
from a mishap, since it provides such opportunity for showing 
his wit and eloquence. 

A blessing which tied up my father^s tongue, and a misfortune 
which set it loose with a good grace, were pretty equal : scxne- 
times, indeed, the misfortune was the better of the two) for 
instance, where the pleasure of the harangue was as ten^ and the 
pain of the misfortune but as frue , — my fiither ^ned half in half ) 
and consequently vrss as well again on as if it liad never beiyien 
him.* 

The conjugal comedy of the philosopher who was “ master of Mn 
one of the finest chains of reasoning in nature,” and had a wife. Shandy 
” with such a head-piece that he cannot hang up a single inference 
within-side of it, to save his soul from destruction,” is comic 
enough ) but the humour of the juxtaposition of the two brothers 
is infinitely finer. No characters were ever ” cast or contrasted 
with so dramatic a felicity.” Superfluous to observe that Toby Un^U 
is never an object of satire; neither indeed is his brother: both 
are figures of the purest comedy. But Captain Shandy is drawn 
with a tenderness that confers a rare beauty on his gentleness atid 
simplicity, his humility, his exquisite obliviousness of self. He is 
finer even than Fielding’s Parson Adams, and much finer than 

* Book V., c. 14. • Book V., c. 
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any of his spiritual ofispring» Dr Primrose^ Colonel Newoomi^ 
and the rest. 

He is a kindly-hearted gentleman, said Obadiah, as ever 
lived. . . . Av, and as brave a one too, said the Corporal, as 
ever stept before a platoon. — There never was a better officer in 
the King’s army— or a better man in God’s world 5 for he would 
march up to the mouth of a cannon, though he saw the lighted 
match at the very touch-hole; — and yet for all that, he has a 
heart as soft as a child for other people.^ 

Toby and his brother are beings that live in different mental 
worlds. They love each other, they long to bridge the cha^, 
but each remains, and must remain, totally inaccessible, Ian 
enigma to his nearest friend. A delicate pathos mingles with mis 
comedy of affectionate misunderstanding, of idiosyncrasy |^t 
cross-purposes, and, happily, it is seldom tinged with Stern^a 
usual excess of sentimentality. One of the finest traits in his ar|t 
is how out of things that verge on the grotesque he educes an 
undefinable beauty. 

** The Corporal— Tread lightly on his ashes, ye men of genius, 
for he was your kinsman: Weed his grave clean, ye men of 
goodness, for he was your brother.” The corporal is subtly 
differentiated from that other great simple nature, his master the 
captain. Yet, again, there is the same sort of difference, the 
same incomprehension, though in this case, instead of the anxious 
straining to join hands across the gulf, the difference becomes a 
natural ground for the lowly admiration and respect of another 
innocent and loyal soul for his great-hearted master. 

Sterne prided himself more on his faculty for experiencing and 
expressing sentiment than on any other gift. Early in Tristram 
Shandy he defines his sentimentalism in a passage that may be 
accepted as essentially autobiographical ; it is his comment on 
the ftunous incident of Unde Toby and the fly : 

I was but ten years old when this happened : but whether it 
was that the action itself was more in unison with my nerves at 
that age of pity, which instantly set my whole frame into one 
vibration of most pleasurable sensation;— or how far the manner 


^ Book V«, c. 10. 
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and aqprei^ of it go towards it|— or, in vdutt degree, 
or hf <ndiat secret iiiaglo>-« tone of vt^ and harmony of move* 
ment, attuned by mei:i7,nu^t find a passage to my heart, I know 
not}— diis I know, that the lesson oi unimsal good-will, then 
taught and imprinted by my uncle T<d)y, has never smee been 
wmn out of my mind.* 

It was the luxury of feding that captivated Sterne, feding, 
in particular, of a sorrowful tendency, above all, compassion. 
Riduurdson through his minute analyns of the sensibilities 
arrived at a more momentous theme, the intrinsic value of 
personality. Steme was content to spend lus life tojring with 
the emotions, of sympathy, pity, thwarted affdxion, melancholy. 
Mdancholy, but not dejection, for Sterne was never really de- 
pressed } few men with such a wretched constitution as his have 
enjoyed such a fund of vitality and buoyant spirits ; he went on 
sentimentalizing- 4 t is his own word-^d chasing tearful ex- 
periences until his hand had no longer the strengdi to write them 
down. In the amazing Journal he tdls Eliza how he felt “ a 
pleasure in this kind of resigned misery arising from that situatirm 
of heart unsupported by aught but its own tenderness.” He should 
have been in his grave years before; the doctors gave him up 
vriien he first went to F ranee.’ But he dosed himsdf with melan- 
choly as some invalids dose themselves with poisonous druga, and 
it kept him alive and cheerful. Or was it the humour lurking 
beside the sensibili^ in his strange constitution that saved him— 
humour so intimately bound up with the sensibility f Assuredly 
it is not dejection that sits on his brow in the extant portraits, but 
rather a genial and inextii^ishable humour. The likeness of the 
Carmontelle water-colour to Voltaire is striking. Hence to call 
his sentimentalism morbid seems absurd } it might be morbid for 
the generality of people, it was evidently hygienic to Steme. 

That, however, is a question for the pathologist} it is the 4^ 
literary aspect of his senrimentalism which is our proUem. 
Sincerity, in the thmg written if not in the writer, is a primary 
requitement in literature, of whatever kmd. Anyriiing fidsc."*” 
affected, overcharged, or merely equivocal, excites su^idmi, 
misses rite mark, fitik to impress in the way intended. Sterne’s 

t Book n. IS. 
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too often strikes ordinary cdiiMdooded- reader as ftbe send* 
menc{ he s^ppears to be constantly working himsdf up mto rite 
required nMx>d, forcing die tears to come ; and, since he thoroughly 
otjoyed a weep, no doubt riut is just uhat he is ddng. And, as 
he was first and foreOiost a purveyor of sentimental eacperiences, 
all this was a part of die literary process. Sterne lived his pages 
before he wrote them, and for the express purpose of writing 
them. Instead of loddng round for fresh material he went out 
aitd manufilctured it. Hoice the posturing over the dead ass, 
which provoked Thackeray’s ire : “ Psha, mountebank ! I’ll not 
give dree one peiuiy more for that tridc, donkey and all ! ” Such 
sentimentalism as this is bound io be self-conscious, and raiically 
different from the pathos of clasrical art, which is the natural 
result of events, not the object of a quest or cult. Steme,|bu$y 
fondling his emotions, cries : Look at me ; what a tender- 
hearted fellow I am!” He makes a spectacle of his axnpassidhate 
fedlings, whereas true pity, genuine sympathy, concentrate on 
the object. And this theatrical tendency spoils many scenes and 
incidents which otherwise would have been flawless ; an obvious 
instance is the rhetorical touch at the end of Le Fevre’s story: 
“ The pulse fluttered {—stopped ; — ^went on, — ^throbbed, — stopped 
i^aini— moved, stopped.— ^Shall I go on? — ^No.” 

Sentimentalism was much more to Sterne than a form of self- 
aR$m the indulgence or a literary pla)rthing} it was an int^ral part of his 
^2/* philosophy, which in this respect was diametrically opposed to 
Fielding’s. Fielding held that healthy feelings were necessary for 
right living, and that good impulses could and should be cultivated ; 
he also showed that prudence, good sense, heed to the lessons of 
experioice, were equally necessary. Sterne inculcates obedience 
to the feelings alone. He prefers to listen to the heart rather titan 
the inteliigence, even though perchance the heart may say too 
nnicfa.^ 

“When the heart flies out before tiie understanding, it saves 
tile judgment a world of pains.” * Man disquiets himself by 
ctmsulting the reason only: 

1 ** la ttwuporu of tU« Mad, the hetrt, ia epite of the undertteadiag, will 
Af elwert ear too much ” Wuran^ " Amleae "). 

■ itUL , » The RwnUe Door.” 



Sordjr, this is not wsBci^ in « vsin disiloir»-HMnr 4ses msn 
dnqatet hnasdf in vun \if it~he c^txaa does so in tntstn^ the 
issue of his oomnunions to reason only.— -I can sel^ sty, for 
mysdf, I was never able to oonouer any cmb sii^ bad sensation 
in my heart so decinvdy as by Wtine up as fiM as I could ibr 
some kindly and gende sensation to iig^t it upon its own ground.^ 

Here lies the source of generodty and happiness. **Dear 
sensibility ! source ineidiausted of all that’s precious in our joys, 
or cosdy in our sorrows ! . . . But that I feel some generous j<^ 
and generous cares beyond myself s— all comes hrmn thee, great 
— great Sensorium of the world ! whidi vibrates, if a hair of our 
heads but falls upon the ground, in the remotest desert of thy 
creation.” * Thus Sterne transcendentalizes feeling as Coleridge 
afterwards transcendentalized the reason. Was it reason or 
sentiment, we may well inquire, that checked impulse in the 
afiair of the fiUe de chambre ? What was it that reproached him 
after the famous outburst of sentimental fervour when Madame 
de L. drove away with her brother? 

Then I will meet thee, said I, fair ^irit! at Brussels ^—’ds 
only returning from Italy, throi;^ Germany to Holland, by the 
route of Flanders, home ; — ^’twilf scarce be ten posts out of my 
way; but were it ten thousand! with what a moral delight wiU 
it crown my journey, in sharing in the sickening incidents of a 
tale of misery told to me by such a sufierer! to see her weep, 
and, tl^gh 1 cannot dry up the fountain of her tears, what an 
exquisite sensation is there still left in wiping them away from 
off the cheeks of the first and ftirest of women, as I’m sitting witii 
my handkerchief in my hand in silence the whde night beside her ! 

There was nothing wrong in the sentiment ; and ytx I ino 
stantly reproached my heart with it in the bitterest and ” most 
reproDste of erqriessions.” * 

In ^ite of the incessant parade of soisitiveness, which is tiring 
and, when ovenhuie, repellent, J Sm^nuntal Jeurnty has tint mtatM ^ 
which was to seek in die travd>bodcs of this ent— and they were '^**'"9 
l^on— sympathy for all sorts and conditions, not only of men, 

r S*»Amnui Jettmy, ** Tlw PMtpoit — VarwiUM.” 

S iMA, <*TI>e Bonrbennpii.’' 

* UUn** 
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but of evnrjr thing.* Sterne emnnenues die varioasawts: 
** XdleTnn^ers, Inquisitive Travdlers, LjnngTnvdlers, Pn»id 
Ttavdlers, Vain Travdlers, Splenedc Travdlers.** ■ There are 
some others* but these are die chief, and the last indude Smollett, 
whose recmt paformsnce was peculiarly antqndiedc to Sterne. 
This last and ripest of his books is an exquisite ^rnqihony 

H^t, sound, and feelii^. He did not go on long enou^ 
to take the reader vnth him across the Mont Cenis; the story 
breaks off when he has travelled from Calais to Paris and from 
Paris to die Bourbonnais, where, near Moulins, he meets a^un 
“ the poor Maria my friend Mr Shandy met with ** in the n^di 
book of Tristram. But the &ct ffiat he had already dealt Djfith 
many of the same matters, which were now twice alembica^, 
gives to ^ Seniimetttai Joumty a perfection of form and surnuce 
which is marred by very few fidsities and pretences. Among the|e, 
however, must be enumerated, not perhaps the episode of die lady 
at Qdais just dted, which is entirely in character with all we 
know of Sterne, but certainly the rhapsody over the dead ass at 
Narapont, worked up, it is plain, to outgo the admirable colloquy 
on the live one in the doorway at Lyons,* and also the more 
lachrymose and stagy version of the Maria inddent.* These are 
the aberrations of sentimentalism, losing all touch with reality in 
transports of self-admiration. But where Sterne is content to set 
down his inqiressions just as they came, coloured with the feelings 
riring spontaneously in a mind exquisitely sensitive and delicately 
attuned, the people, die inddents, the whole moving scene of the 
travdler’s progress is brought before us, with all its atmosphere, 
in a series of incomparable pictures. And the vignettes of those 
with vriiom he has passing adventures : the posdlion La Fleur, 
the Frandscan monlc, the /!//t de chambre, the grisette, and her 

^ The aftocSation of ideas reminds us that he could be tender-hearted eyen 
about a thing that was not alive, like the disMgtantt at Calais — an incident 
that exasperated Thackeray this luxury of generosity, this xallant rescue 
of Misery— -out of an old cab ’’),and roused Traill in Sterne’s defence to argue 
solemnly that it was <<an obvious piece of mock pathetic” X>. Traill, 
Si€rm^ iS7)‘ Traill forgot to mention that Sterne’s expedition in concluding 
the extortionate bargain with Ms Dessein was due to his anxiety to hasten 
ai^r the lady. _ 

• SmUh t tm idH Pre&ee In the Odsobligeant.” 

a 8cK>k Vil. ■ c. ta. 

* /ML, Book I?, 14 , and SMhweie/ ^eanifyt ** Maria, Moullnes/’ 
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husband who interrupts him in ^ occupation of feeling his wife’s 
pulse and duudra him for ddng him too much honour, even the 
gigantic German and the persecuted dwarf in the little inddoit at 
Op^ra Comique, and the crowd of beggars, landlords, abbds, 
officials, and notables of Paris, all these in spite of the smallness 
of scale, are among Sterne’s happiest evocations of character. It 
is a masterpiece of a new style of art, impressionism. 

Impressionism is the ri^t if not the only method of presenting Imfns- 
himseif and the world open to the sentimentalist. Sensation and nmun ^ 
emotion constitute his mental life; they are also the box 
colours with which he paints. Though of all Sterne’s 
jf Sentimental Journey is the finest example of the style, the rest, mental 
not excluding the letters or the sermons, are of the same make. 

Even his reasoning is in the main only a stringing together of 
impressions. Himself incapable of philosophic thou^t, he loved 
to think that he understood Locke, and would have justified his 
method by appealing to the great empiricist’s theory of sensation. 

But Sterne’s impressionism was not a matter of theory or of 
deliberate choice ; to him it was the one inevitable method. When 
he was vicar of Sutton, one of his recreations was painting, and 
the scanty specimens of his^ efforts that remain are enough to 
show that he might have excelled in this art, as he might perhaps 
have excelled in music. Visual sensations were to him the keenest. 

He disparaged that of touch, although he could experience such 
ecstasy from counting the pulsations in a ffiir lady’s wrist. ** Let 
it suffice to affirm that, of all the senses, the eye (for I absolutely 
deny the touch, though most of your Barbati, I know, are for it) 
has the quickest commerce with the soul — gives a smarter stroke, 
and leaves something more inexpressible upon the ffincy than 
words can either convey— or sometimes get rid of.” * Hence his 
contagious delight in pictorial effects, more vivid .than any narra- 
tive : Mrs Shandy in the dark passage with her ear at the chink, 

** as my uncle Toby pronounced the word wife ” ; *’ die listening 
slave, with the goddess of Silence at his back, could not have 
given a finer thought for an intaglio Trim about to read the 
senmm, “ so swayed his body, so contrasted his limbs, and widi 
such an matorical sweep throu^out the whde figure, a statuary 

* Tristram Book V,, c, 7. ^ 
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tmg^t here moddkd from it”} Mr Suudy diboratdy dmm 
in luch an attitude that, " Reynolds himsdf, great and gtacdul 
as he paints, might have painted him as he sat ” j or the arrival of 
Dr Slop, depicted as if by one of the primitives in a succession of 
views — ^Dr Slop on his duninutive pony encountering Obadiah 
on his monstrous coach-horse, [dui^g like a devil towards hun 
in the muddy lane; Dr Slop, mired from head to foot, entering 
the back parlour where Mr Shandy and my unde Toby were 
discoursing. Scores of similar pictures leap to the eye as one turns 
the pages of either Tristram Shandy or ^ Sentimental Jotarney, 

This kind of art is entirely subjective. Instead of describing 
“ things ” so that they may be instwdy recognized by the ii» 
tdligence, the writer simply sets down the impressions received 
by an onlooker, the reactions of his consdousness to outward 
things. Instead of recounting an inddent in such a way that\ 
intdligent antidpation is alternately invited and gratified, he 
presents the series of concrete inuiges as they strike one after 
another upon the senses. 

’Tis a pity, said my father, that truth can only be one side, 
brother Toby, considering what in^uity these learned men 
have all shown in their solution of noses. . . . Can noses be 
dissdved? replied my unde Toby. 

— ^My father thrust back his chair — rose up — put on his hat — 
took four long strides to the door — jerked it open, thrust his head 
half-way out — shut the door a^n — todc no notice of the bad 
hinge—retumed to the table— fucked my mother’s thread-paper 
out of SIawkenber|jus’s book, went hastily to his bureau — ^wmlud 
slowly back, twisting my mother’s thread-paper about his thumb 
—unbuttoned his waistcoat — threw my mother’s thread-paper 
into the fire— bit her satin pincushion in two — ^filled his mouth 
wirii bran — oonfbundtd it;— but, mark, the oath of confusion 
was levelled at my uncle Toby’s bram ; — which was evm con- 
fused enough already; — the curse came charged only with the 
bran;— the bran, may it please your Honours, was no more than 
powder to the ball.^ 

Told in this fashion, even such a frivolous anecdote as diat 
of Frands the First and his diplomatic invitation to the Swiss to 
stand spmisor to his next child, becomes a little masterpiece of 
^ TriHram Book 1I1.» c. 41 . 
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pe^ and neatness. After some dday the asmnac oomeS} due 
Prime Minister informs His Majes^ that the invitadon has 
hem accepted. ** And vdiat name hia the republic fixed upon 
for the Dauphin? . . . Shadrach-Meshadi-Abednego, replied the 
minister.'* What can be done ? There are no funds in the treasury 
to pay for a compromise. ** I’ll pawn the best jesrels in my crown, 
quoth Frands the First. Your honour stands pawned already in 
this matter, answered Monsieur le Premier. 'Then, Mondeur le 

Premier, said the king, by we’ll go to war with ’em.” * The 

method accounts for the abrupt b^miings of so many chapters, 
espedally those in which there is some dramatic acdon. Here 
are a few such exordiums: “Then reach my breeches off the 
chair, said my father to Susannah ” j “ Your Honour, said Trim, 
shutting the parlour door before he began to speak, has heard, 

I imagine, of this unlucky acddent ” ; “ But can the thing be 
undone, Yorick? said my fother,— for in my opinion, continued 
he, it cannot ” $ and the famous “ Zounds ! . . . 2^— ds ! cried 
Phutatorius,” in the chapter that presently tells the woeful tale 
of the hot chestnut. The drama is visualized, and we gather the 
meaning of what is going on exactly as we do in real life. The 
peerless beauty of such a story as that of Le Fevre lies not only 
in the tender and delicate reeling but also in the method of 
its unfolding, as it comes bit by bit frran the artless Trim, 
interrupted by Captain Shandy’s comments and interrogations. 
jf Sentimental yottmey opens in the middle of a dialogue and goes 
on in a succession of scenes ; there is nothing of the nature of a 
formal transition between them, yet we glide from one episode 
to the next with never a jolt. But, nearly flawless as jf Sent*- 
mental youmey is, it has nothing quite so consummate as the 
dance with Nannette and the peasants on the road betwixt Ntsmes 
and Lunel, or the tale of Le Fevre, two gems of inqpresuonist art, 
which owe more than half their beauty to the perfect naturalness 
with which the scene enacts itself, stroke after stroke foUit^ 
gently on the sensorium, as if life itself were pasting before our 
very eyes. 

Thus, instead of a reasoned and coherent picture of the worid, . 
as if contemplated by die eye of omniscience, Steme ^ves the 

1 Trturam Siamfy, Book IV., c. si. 
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Th$ ^ inpresBi(»» sight, sound, contact, atmos^ere, as diey strike 
** upon the mind. We experience dbem m riie manner and order in 
they arrived, and we beomie aware of theirnuitual bearing 
as they combine into a definite image. ReflecticMi comes after, if 
it cmnes at all. This is the opposite of the method of Fielding, 
who was intent, not merely on a truthful representation of reality, 
but also on making reality intelligible. The representation, in- 
deed, was subsidiary to the interpretation. What has here been 
called intellectual realism submits a definite view of life to die 
understanding. Whatever the object, a thing, a person, an act 
or complication of acts, it must be r^gnized, understood, fitted 
into its place in an existing scheme, our generalized knowledge 
of the world. The intellectual realist must be periodically 
stracdng, goieralizing, discovering relations of cause and 
Probability and lifelikeness, his touchstones of veraqty and 
insight, can be reduced ultimately to this, a plausible appearand 
of causality. Whereas the impressionist shuns abstractions and 
generalities, has no interest in causes, no motive to question prob- 
abilities; he is wholly absorbed in his multitudinous sensations, 
and sensations authenticate themselves. 

The danger is that the intellectual realist, engrossed in the 
work of generalization and abstract analysis, may let life, in its 
concreteness and infinite variability, fade away. The intelligible 
world so constructed, in which there is a reason for everything 
and a universal concatenation of causes and effects, may be, and 
did become in the hands of certain followers of Fielding, who had 
not his sure eye for actuality, a distortion or an empty simulacrum 
of the real world. Impressionism counteracts such tendencies. 
Not that it offers a better understanding of things in themselves. 
But by srizing impressions at their very birth, in ail their fresh- 
ness and vividness, we becone conscious of a thousand aspects 
uniwticed m our ordinary perfunctory view of things, in which 
goteralization has rubbed out differences and tended to suppress 
individuality. The impressionist is not impatient to compr^end 
the world; he prefers to enjoy it. Happily intent upon the 
^lifting impressions that stream thrcHi^his mind he invites 
the readei 's imi^iiurtion to merge itsdf with his and see with riie 
same vividnets. 
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Sterne’s prose, whidi has beoi oondenuied by this critic mi 
acquitted by that, was a most ^pn^riate medium for bis im> 
presskHiian, and shows the same passiv%, the same responsiveness 
to the influence of the moment, as the rest of his teduitque. It 

was moulded by the fluctuati<ms o( mood and idea. Sterne’s in> 
spiradons came from fzr as wdl as near, and the s^le reqtonded 
and changed its note accordingly. There are ^enty of fimtasttc 
passages as wild in vocabulary and siyntsac as Rabelais at his tnog r 
licensed. Sterne could echo any author you please, as well as 
quote from him without thanks. But he had a style of his 
own, the limpid, dulcet, conversational style that is at its best in 
jf Sentimental Jeitmeyt where he todc more care than usual to 
correct — at least, to alter for the better. Its slovenliness, and 
in Tristram Shandy especially there is often no other word for it, 
has scandalized purists. Mudi Sterne would have cared ! “ A 
pretty story ! Is a man to follow rules— or rules to follow him ? ” 
Some of the corrections he actually made show that he would 
coolly ungrammaticize a sentence, if he could suit it better to 
his meaning; he would even disable a predicate to improve a 
cadence. Like the Greeks, he perceived that incorrecmess might 
be a virtue. He led out the Muse in deshabille, but no one 
could foil to recognize the Muse. 

“Writing, when properly nuuiaged, is but a diflFerent name for 
conversation.’’ That is his theory of style, in which he sought 
the same graces of informality and intimacy which characterized 
his whole attitude towards the reader. Even his epigrams and 
aphorisms have a colloquial turn. “ ’Tis known by the name of 
perseverance in a good cause, and of obstinacy in a bad one.’’ 
“ Sciences may be learned by rote, but Wisdmn not.’’ “We lose 
die ri^t of complaining sometimes by forbearing it;— but we 
often treble the force.’’ “ If the old ixuui be yet dieting and 
inquiring concerning wisdom— what tone will he have to make 
use of it? ’’ They are pruned and polished, jtA retun an air of 
unstudied grace, these duiming litde commonidaces. “ Heat w 
in prppoition to the want of true knowledge.’* Or take that 
delightfiil phrase characterizing die postilion La Fi«ir, “the 
fosdvi^ofhis temper ’’—what an exquisite misuse df language ! 
His “shorn lamb’* dtctmn he adapt^ £rom a chunqr Frndh 
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stum, and tried it in nvo or riuee dispesbefeie Urns soaeoriied 
down to dus last melodious stave. For it was die ear of tfae 
musician that ^ve the final inoresnent of beauty to his wit Marie 
is the proper art of the impressionist: painter or writer, there 
must be somethmg of the essence of music in the work of eidier. 
AStHtmental Journey has the effect of a piece of muric running 
limpidly along throu^ varied moduladons, the words and phrases 
often laden vrith musical suggestion as unanalysable as a melody. 
But the more specific Shandean quality is to be found in the 
humorous colloquies, monologues, letters, and the like, in Trutram 
Shandy. The most quotable, after the epigrams already cit^, 
are perhaps die mock-aphorisms iti* ^e letter on love addrestpd 
by Mr Shandy to the enamoured Uncle Toby. 

A just medium prevents all condusimis. l. 

Whatever thou hast to say, be it more or less, forget hot t^ 
utter it in a low soft tone of voice ;^ilence, and whatever ^ 
proaches it, weaves dreams of midnight secre^ Into the brain) 
for this cause, if thou canst help it, never dirow down the tongs 
and pdeer. 

Avoid all kinds of pleasantry and ftcetiousness in thy discourse 
with her, and do whatever lies in thy power, at the same time, to 
keep her fttsm all books and writings which tend thereto: there 
are some devotional tracts, which if thou canst entice her to re^ '. 
over,— it vrill be well ; but suffer her not to look into Rabelais, 
or SouTon, or Don Quixote. 

'IW are all bocdcs which e»dte laughter; and thou knowest, 
dear Toby, t^t there is no passion so serious as lust^ 

Sten^$ Tristram Shandy is a huge miscellany,* and a considerable part 
of it is a patchwork of extracts, literally or otherwise adapted 
from 'other men’s bodes. Sterne can hardly be said to have 
^undered surreptitiously, for many of the passages are lifted fram 
authors very ftmiliar at that day; those, for instance, alrea^ 
mentimed ftom Lodee. Ozell’s revision of Urquhart’sjR0^4r», 
whidh lay always at bis elbow, was only twenty years old, two 
editions having come out in 1 737 and die following year. Allurions 
to this could riot escape notice. But he imitated the ramUir^ 

1 Trianm Book VUt. 

• mTM* diapiodkal work,” m ho callt it 
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metihod of Rabdaband tbe Rabdaii^|iuriesi|iK witltout actudly 

quotit^ much ; hie levity was eomething very diflFerent from the 
&ndamental eeriouaness of Rahdais* eatire of schokmcism. In 
1798 Dr John Ferriar, a Manchester i^ysidan who was an 
admirer of Sterne, brought out a hook, WwtreHons of Sttmt^ 
indicating his place anumg the comic writers and to what a large 
extent he had borrowed from his predecessors. In Lt Moytn de 
Parvtmr of B^roalde de Verville, in Bouchet, Scarion, and 
“Gabriel John,” doubtfully identified by Professor Cross with 
T<xn DTlrfey, the wit and dramatist, Sterne had modds for the 
portrsuture of low life, in the anti-romantic way, and for the 
nonsensical travesty of pedantry and usdess erudition in which 
the French delighted. Bruscambille supplied more tomfoolery, 
and his prologue on noses may have suggested diat great topic 
and Slawkenbeigius’s tale. £^t Ferriar traces the philosophy 
of noses back to the andents, and finds a possible source in a 
treatise by Caspar Tagliacozzi, {diysiologist in the University of 
Bologna. Aretino, Marivaux, and Crfbillon are other probable 
sources or models i as already noted, the humour of the Shandean 
style is of a very similar nature to Marivaudage, especially in 
the studied ambiguity that was one of its characteristics. The 
mock-heroic theme of the Tristra-padia points to an origin in the 
histories of Gargantua and Pantagruel } but there was a nearer 
one, both in date and in similarity. The Memmrs of Martinus 
Scriblerust put together by Dr John Arbuthnot, with contribu- 
tions frmn Pope, Gay, Swifi, and other members of the Scriblerus 
Club, had been published with the prose works of Pope in 1741, 
as a satire on learned fools. It gives a Rabelaisian but matter- 
of-fact account of the “ suction and nutrition ’’ of Martin, and 
his education, his fiither’s extravagant pedantry being contrasted 
with the sober and practical good sense of his unde, Albert, just 
as Mr Shandy’s manias are contrasted with his broAer’s sim- 
plidty. The burlesque dissertations on logic, (Ailosophy, anattxny, 
and oAer erudite subjects also may well have given hints to Sterne, 
who improved iqxm them enormously. The art of digresmm had 
been nobly practised by Swift, particularly in A Tele ef a Tui^ 
alid Sterne iweded no other suggestion, Aough he could have 

Second «dittoti9 In 2 voif., 
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found plenty in almost any of the writers named. Finally, there 
is the group of learned philosophers and essayists from whom 
Sterne cut large excerpts and r^roduced them, oftai word for 
word. First, as by far the largest creditor, comes Burton, from 
whose jfnatomy of Melancholy he levied wholessde; Locke has 
been mentionec’ next come Bacon, Montaigne, and Bidiop Hall. 
And, last of all, for the technicalities in the episodes of Captain 
Shandy’s fortress-building and sieges, Sterne supplied himself 
with a number of military treatises that have been identified.' 
The^ Opinions will, of course, always diflFer on the ethics of these 
admirable loans or depredations. The best defence of Sterne is that he used 
^iicb he results for the finest purposes, and out of books that very fw 
used them extracted materials for one never likely to be forgotten. To 
which must be added that he did not proceed in a clandestiiK 
way. When he stands before us, as it were, red-handed, with th\ 
spoils of one foray behind him and another unacknowledged rai^ 
in view on the subsequent page, he unburdens himself of the: 
following harangue on the very point at issue : 

Tell me, ye learned, shall we be for ever adding so much to 
the hulki — so little to the stock\ 

Shall we for ever make new books, as apothecaries make new 
mixtures, by pouring only out of one vessel into another? 

Are we for ever to be twisting and untwisting the same rope ! 
for ever in the same track, — ^for ever at the same pace? 

Shall we be destined, to the days of eternitjr, on holy-days as 
well as working da)r8, to be showing the relics of learnings as 
imnks do the relics of their saints— without working one— one 
single miracle with them? ‘ 

What shall be said of such candour, which some would call 
impudence? But it is of a piece with his sly and provocative, 
but, if taken in the right spirit, admirably humorous references 
to other peccadilloes. 

Far more serious in the eyes of many respected critics were his 
offences against decorum. In his own day Sterne had enemies or 

^ For a very full account of Sterne’s plagiarisms or legitimate appropriations 
see Cross, i., « The Parson in his Library,** pp. iaS-f48. Professor Cross has 
discovered another Important source In the mad book ** of John Dunton, A 
Pmpf rmmd Ms IPsrAf . . . tonimning Ilf Mare Adventurts tf Don KmnopkUm (1691). 

■ Triitram Slea^, Book V., c. 1. 
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iU-dt^KMed critics enou^. The people who decsricd FidcBog Tit 
were not lilcdy to be more lenient towards a dei^gyman idling dkrgi if 
bawdy tales, even in the most discreet and harml« »^j> manner. 

Many who denounced him were, no doubt, actuated by honest 
motives. Richardson, for instance, could hardly be eacpected to 
approve of Tristram Shandy, and, in 6ct, he saw in it nothing 
Imt “unaccountable wildness; whimsical incdierencies; un- 
common indecencies.’’ ^ Others, who were not so prudish, had 
not the sense of humour to read him intelligently, or exacted 
vengeance for personal, clerical, or other grudges by affecting 
moral indignation. Sterne’s reputation was not in good odour 
even in the eighteenth century. In the next his reception was still 
more mixed. Coleridge was speaking for himself and moral 
theology when he ponderously anatomized Sterne’s licentiousness, 
which he considered as proven. Carlyle’s genius was too closely 
akin to Sterne’s for any such narrow judgment But the generri 
attitude of the early, middle, and later Victorian periods is 
summarily represented by three critics— Thackeray, Bagehot, and 
H. D. Traill. Thackeray, in the same collection of lectures, The Tkach- 
English Humourists, in whidi he had done his worst for Fielding, * 
undertook in the one on “ Sterne and Goldsmith ’’ to deal feith- 
htlly with the delinquent author of Tristram Shandy and A 
Sentimental Journey. He could not riiut his eyes to the merits 
of Sterne at his best, but scoffed at what he considered mere 
buffoonery, and at his sentimental attitudinizing. He served up 
again the old strictures on Sterne’s sentimental affairs, the alleged 
neglect of his mother and his wife, and the immorality of his bodes. 

The novelist who learned his own excellent stjde from Sterne 
repaid him by a few compliments, many gibes, and the conduding 
senteiKe : “ There is not a page in Sterne’s writing but has some- 
thing that were better away, a latent corruption— a hint, as of an 
inq>ure presence.’’ 

Bagehot’s study is of no critical importance, but is a striking Bageiit 
revelation of the sanctimonious attitude of the majority in that ** Sierae 
period, towards any literature that was not strictly “ on the side 
of the angels,’’ the period when Archdeacon Grandy mig^t 
indulgea taste for Rabelais, but onlyin die privacy of his stu^, 

1 Crott, i. fti6. 
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^Bpptng the wicked vcdume into « teoret drawer wken liie wife 
came in.* Bagditot, whoae artide, “ Stome and Thadteray,” 
a^>eared as a review (1864), probably could not read Rab^i». 
He says : “ Much o£ Tristram Shandy is a sort of antediluvuui 
fen, in which uncouth Saurian jokes play idly in an unintdli^ble 
world.** Sterne was a pagan and a sensualist, and his sensiMity 
was a tempenunental affliction that demands our pity. Bagehot 
obscurdy discerned the rare virtue of Sterne’s impressionism, but 
coined diat this was vitiated by his irregularity atul incdierence 
and his “ imnatural ” style. Then he comes.to the main charge. 
Sterne is indecent “ for indecency’s sake,” he “ gloats over ” that 
which is “disgusting and improper^” he revds in “u^ine|s,” 
which “ is always a sin in art.” He admits that 8<»ne doub|iul 
scenes in j/ Sentimental Journey have “nothing displeasinglto 
the natural man in them ... to those whose aesthetic nature l|as 
not been laid waste by their moral nature, they are attractivd” 
Bagehot did not notice how easily that last phrase mi^t be usdl 
against himsdf. But he unwarily betrayed the hypocrisy of the 
view he was defending in a summary of the change which 
had come over the world in regard to such matters since the 
eighteenth century. 

Much which would formerly have been blamdess would now be 
censured and disliked. The audience has dunged ; and decency 
is of course dependent on who is within hearing. A divorce case 
may be talked over across a dub-table with a plainness of speech 
ana develofunent of expression which would be indecent in a 
mixed P^tty, and scandalous before young ladies. Now, a large 
part of old novds may very ^rly be called club-bodb; they 
^peak out plainly and simply the notorious facts of the worId,_ as 
men speak of them to men. Much excdlent and proper masculine 
conversation is wholly unfit for repetition to young girls; and 
just in ^ same way, books written — as was almost all old litera- 
ture— for men only, or nearly only, seem coarse enough when 
contrasted with novds written by young ladies upon the subjects 
and in the tone of the drawing-room.* 

Apparently the male sex is inunune freon infection ; or is it 
that men have-the right to be chartered libmines— at least, in the 

* Tit fTmuUa, by Anthony Trollope, c. vUi. ; this novel eppeared in x8 $5. 

* tiirnay Sttidies, U. 197. 
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•moldiig-^oom? nnwt leant to l»ve beat ^ iceepited tdoi in 
the Victorian age, the humbug and muigtiett of whkh an «o 
SraMy thou^ unomsdouriy revealed in this enpiinte lucubra* 
rion. Bagehot was wrurng, however, in supposing that the 
odightened mneteenth oentuiy bad a monopoly of this atndety 
about other people’s morality and this unaanulable confidence in 
one’sown. It was at doctrines like this and at all similar pretences 
that Steme was pddng fim in the passages to which Bagehot and 
his like objected. 

H. D. Traill, wirii lest clumsiness and obtusoiessdian Bagehot, ff. I>. 
renewed the indictment in a monogra{di published ei^teen yean 
later.^ He laments that Steme— and he takes it for granted " ^ 
that no one will contest the statement—’* is of all writen the ^ 
most permeated and penetrated with impurity of thou^t and 
suggestion.” A serious satiric purpose may sometimes justify 
even ’’offences agunst cleanliness ” j but Steme had no sudt 
object, and, further, if weighed in the balance widi Rabelais or 
Swift, “he must be condemned on a qumtitativt comparison of 
indecency,” whatever may be the ’’ quality of their respective 
tran^ressions.” * Traill would have found it hard, at any rate, 
to substantiate his quantitative cmnparison. It would be a pi^ 
to attempt this; but if anyone* would assemble all the passages 
in Sterne’s writings to which, on their own prindples, Bagehot 
and Traill could reasonably object, the meagreness of the result 
would be rather surprising. 

The charge of foulness and grossness nuiy, indeed, be refuted Is Stenu 
out of the mouth of this latest censor himself. Traill could not 
help being impressed by the ’’ purity ” and ’’ delicacy ” of Sterne’s 
humour, so devoid of any touch of the ’’ physical grotesque,” at 
the same time deploring his impurity and indelicacy in anodter 
sense. But this will not do. Foulness and grossness are so incom- 
patible widi refinemoit of humour they can nevo* exist in the 
same indivuhial. If such a writer be immoral, it can only be riiat 

^ Sttrni (English M«n of JLetters), iSSt. 

* J147-148 ; Traill castigates Sterne for inaccuracy, and himself descrlhet 

Daivid Hume as <*the author of the WeMih Nmiiwu (iW,, 85); he makes 
fnii of Sterne’s bad Preoehi but Invariably employs the solecism, 

Mudi of his criticism is highly ingenioos but transparently unsound. Never- 
theless the book has merits, whereas Bagehot’s artime has none, 

POL. nre— wi « 
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tly lewd suggestion or complacent approval he eondcmes or indtet 
to imoMraHty. Was Sterne guilty diisl It » die question 
mdi whidi we are left, af^ clearing away the ficdtioia arddes 
of die arraignment Now it could reasonably be ugued that 
Pmiula or Clarissa might have an .evil effect upcm suscqpdUe 
readers, through Richardson’s lusdous treatment of certain 
inddents and of the fedings and motives involved. But diere is 
nothing whatever of this nature in either Tristran Shandy or 
A Smtmtntal Is the mischief to be traced, then, in the 

sentiments? Unhealthy sentimentalising may easily lead in^r- 
c^tibly into the danger zone. Yet, if anywhere, it is not in dw 
sentimental parts that Sterne transgresses, but almost entirely m 
his humorous scenes and the accompanying word-play. Thefoiv 
bidden t<^ics that are objected to, the allied lewd suggesdon, 
and all the rest of it, pertain to the humour j they are not producn 
of his sentimentalism. Had it been the other way about, hi^ 
detractors might have had a case. 

Sssn/s They did not pay due regard to this circumstance, or they 

/jag)i«rra/Q|i^t have realized the trudi, that Sterne is not an offender 
n*®**!'*/ guilty of finding a subject for 

mirth in the demureness and pretences of those who identify 
morally with propriety. His ftvourite jests were directed at 
that puritanical foible, of inviolable reticence on certain subjects 
and everything connected with them. He loved to make the flesh 
creep by uttering the forbidden word, pointing an impish finger 
at the very thing that ought to be ignored. The exaggerated and 
often hypocritical reticence of the formalist was too much for his 
risibility, and he made fur game of it When the censorious com- 
plain of his leering and sni^ring, they &il to see that he is rall3ring 
those who lode adcance at any daring allusion, and diat his humour 
may rebound upon those who snigger con^lacendy, like Bagehot’s 
ftionds round the dub table at their conversations ** formal only.” 
Hiey have no suspidon that diey dierasdves are peihaps the very 
people hit by his verbal innuendoes, his simulated bashfulness, his 
admirable mimicry of offended propriety. The beau^ of human 
absurdities had an inexhaustible &scination.ft>r Sterne, and diere 
was no reason why one of die conunmiest and most invoeiate 
ahiufdidesdiould escape ridicule. And h® loved to skate on thin 
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fee. Ofioe,wliealte«ttvfearefSattoii'W^iie>Foieit,hetunAk4 
titfoag^ die ice in die middle df « pond, end we ere talddwt 
none of his periduonen loved hna enoiifdi to help hfei eot.^ An 
obstetricel romenoe wes e redier risky perfeimence, but it is dm 
sbort-rif^ted feeder vriin comes to i^ef omit Thetis die point 
of the litde enecdote of Bevorisldus descriMiig die love-mekii^ 
of two q»rrow8 on his window«sill, end Sterne’s comment : 

Ill-&ted Yotidcl thet die gmvest of thy bret h r en should be 
el^ to write thet to the world wluch steins thy &oe vridi crimson 
to copy, even in thy study.* 

And of the iraiicel : 

I heve somediin^ vrithin me vriiich ceruiot beer the shodc of 
the least indedent insinuation} in the q^rtebUity of diit-diet I 
heve often endeavoured to conquer it, end with infinite pain heve 
hazarded a thousand things to a dozen of the sex together,-— die 
least of which I would not venture to a single one to gain heaven.* 


It has recendy been said : “What is pomogn^y to one men 
is the laughter of genius to another.’’ * The converse is equally 
true : whst is the lau^ter of genius to one man is pomog^epby 
to another. 

A good deal of the influence usually attributed to Richardson AmVa 
on the novelists of the subsequent generation is due radier to *”* 
Sterne. Many of them todc his sendmentalitm over-seriously,'^'''*" 
and were blind to his humour, which goes al<»ig with it He was 
more intdligendy appreciated by De Quiiuxy and Carlyle, and 
the novelists, Dickens, even die ungrateftil Thackeray, Peacodc, 
and Peacock’s son>in-law, Meredith, all of whom show traces of 
Siandeism or of a native quality cognate with it Some foreigners, 

Jean Paul Richter, for instance, Xavier de Maistre, and several 
mudifeter F rench novditt8,were imitatorsor else consanguineous. 

Steme was at once a wholesome emreedve to Richardson and 
his complement The older man treated sensibility nddi tragic 
seriousness, Steme made it ]rield not only padios but Imniour. 


* Cmm, i. 6t. 

* AnrttaMtaf JSmwnw, “The PsMpMt, VerMlIlei.’’ 
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He ivii moro aim to Smdieit, m ^te erf* tmitiial ^bn to 

Fkl^ni;, tdioie realkm, die kind of naHan diat wai to j^weni 
ki £ii|^ fieden for at least a coitury, he seems to be trying to 
subvert and demolidi. He really added somediing diat it ladced. 
He eqpposed sentiment to reason, sensation to reflectum, and with 
his hi^prestiotuam revived that joy in die passing show which the 
gravor ^ectator oi the human drama runs the risk of letting slipi 
1^ name vdll appear again many times in the later histoiy die 
novel. 




